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OW pleasant it seems now through the retro- 
spective medium of these imponderable wreaths 
of mystic blue smoke which wind from the glowing 
tip of my cigar! The present is pleasant as I look 
from a café window upon the evening crowd of up- 
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body; and all the world seemed to be as it might 
actually be were it subjected to a cold-water plunge 
and a vigorous application of rough towel. 

Now, as I write, it is metropolitan May; every 
window is agape to ensnare the wind which coquettes 


LAKE TAHOE. 


per Broadway ; but how much more preferable and 
pleasant were the days spent with Wheeler in the 
Sierras—seen through the glamour of smoke! The 
mornings were delightfully cool ; the appetite was 
keen; the mind responded to the activity of the 
OctoBer, 1877. VOL, III.—I9 


through the close city streets ; a fierce tropic summer 
threatens ; and, as I Jook back to my experiences of 
last season with the Geographical Survey, under Lieu- 
tenant George M. Wheeler, they make me long again 
for the field. 
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But what unmitigated roughness it was in reality 
—this campaign in the Sierras of California and 
Nevada !—how merciless and invariable was the 
gruff order of the commandant to “turn out” on the 
frozen mornings, almost before the sun himself had 
turned out of his bath in the Atlantic, and while he 
had yet nearly the whole breadth of the continent to 
bend himself over ; how tantalizing and unsatisfac- 
tory was the mess of bacon and bread set forth from 
day to day, with no other apology or credential than 
the fact that it was “army rations ;” how dreary the 
marches occasionally were when the roads and trails 
were loaded with dust, or worse, with mud ; and how 
irresistibly charming the cigar and the outlook which 
we are now enjoying were in prospective ! 

The illusions of retrospect and prospectiveness 
aside, however, the indisputable fact remains that a 
Government surveyor’s life in the far West is one of 
almost incredible severity. Cameron, in the African 
desert, had a more comfortable outfit than we had. 
An oil-cloth spread on the ground for our table, 
chairs and tables being dispensed with; a small 
shelter or “dog” tent for a covering in stormy 
weather, and the sky itself for a canopy in fine; a 
sponge, a tooth-brush, and a soap-box, rolled up in 
the blankets for toilet service, with possibly, in some 
cases, a few inches of looking-glass and a pocket- 
comb added; the imperative necessity of doing 
everything for one’s self, from the grooming of one’s 
mule to the making of one’s bed; the transposition 
of all ordinary conditions, and the subversion of 
one’s independence to a sharp system of military 
discipline—these are some of the hardships which 
the hundreds of young men who importune Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler for positions on his survey might ex- 
pect should their applications meet with a favorable 
response. 

Per contra are the enjoyments, of which I have 
already mentioned a few—the invigoration of out- 
door life, the anti-dyspeptic atmosphere, and the 
freedom from conventional restraints. The satisfac- 
tion of sprawling under a pine-tree after supper, with 
no clothes to spoil, and no ceremonies to observe— 
with a brave day’s work done, and a sound night’s 
sleep ahead to a certainty—is compensation for much 
misery. There are not many chances for sport ; and 
unless the game intrudes itself in the neighborhood 
of camp, or across the trail, one may carry a car- 
bine and a shot-gun on his saddle for weeks without 
finding an opportunity to use either. The profes- 
sional zodlogist who accompanies the party usually 
has a monopoly of the hunting expeditions ; and when 
one small trout has been the result of an hour's an- 
gling by a brook or lake side, the same individual has 
inconsiderately bottléd it in alcohol for the Smith- 
sonian, to the great dissatisfaction of a mess surfeited 
with unimaginable grease. Occasionally the game 
is abundant, and then, if the cook knows his busi- 
ness, we fare better. But the principal recompense 
for the hardships is the opportunity afforded for inti- 
mate communication with Nature. 

Last year one of Lieutenant Wheeler’s parties 
had an area to survey which included the most im- 











portant of the Alpine lakes in the mountainous boun- 
dary of Nevada and California—among others being 
the largest of all, Lake Tahoe, which is embosomed 
at a height of over six thousand feet among a snow- 
clad chain of sharply-accentuated peaks. A little 
passenger-steamer, named the Governor Stanford, 
makes the round of the lake daily in summer—a 
distance of about sixty miles—and the tourists who 
patronize her imagine, after thus skimming its sur- 
face, that they have seen Tahoe, What utter fatu- 
ity! 

We were encamped upon its shores for nearly 
two months, in a mellow September and in a threat- 
ening October. We followed all its many indenta- 
tions, now building our camp-fires near a grassy 
flat, upon which teal, mallard, and canvas-backs, were 
plentiful ; then on the edge of a cliff, crowded by 
the lusty pines; then on one of the neighboring 
peaks, from which the panorama of the lake and its 
frame of evergreens was complete ; and, finally, on a 
strip of really golden sand, interwoven with a mo- 
saic of agates and carnelians, 

Each day—the wet days, which played andantes 
on the roofs of our tents; the hazy days, when the 
air seemed to be surcharged with fine particles of 
gold; and the clear days, when atmosphere and 
space together were annihilated—every day revealed 
a new charm ; but the charms were not measured by 
the days, nor even by the hours; the changes of 
light from the warming amber of morning to the 
transcendent strength of noon, and from the mild 
ardor of four o'clock to the fever of sunset, wrought 
transformations in color and sometimes in form with 
such variety that Nature herself seemed to be trans- 
formed into a teller of stories more poetic and fertile 
than the dark author of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

A terrible clamor is often turned against artists 
because this or that point in the mathematical topog- 
raphy of their landscapes does not coincide with 
the critic’s personal idea of it. ‘‘ It is not true,” cries 
Sir Fretful, because the artist has seen the object por- 
trayed in a different light, and possibly from an- 
other point of view than that from which he has 
seen it. Let us force art into the smallest corner of 
literality, however, and never say a word about the 
relative meritoriousness of the man who paints like 
Turner and the man who paints like a photogra- 
pher—the fact remains that Nature herself varies, and 
that fact was never before so strongly impressed upon 
us as it was by the countless possibilities of dissimi- 
lar interpretation shown in the protean revelations 
of Lake Tahoe. 

From an outfitting camp at Carson we crossed 
the eastern divide of the Sierras, and made our sec- 
ond camp at Glenbrook, which is the largest of the 
six settlements on the shore of the lake, the others 
being named Rowland’s, Tallac, McKinney's, Tahoe 
City, and Hot Springs. Glenbrook also fixes itself 
in one’s memory as a temperance town, the only 
one, except Greeley, Colorado, that I remember find- 
ing west of the one hundredth meridian ; but imme- 
diately outside the municipal limits of Glenbrook is 
Spooner’s Ranch, to which the lumbermen ride over 
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on Saturday nights through the caiion-road. Spoon- | which, once clothed from head to foot in pines, is 
er is a Canadian, and Spooner dispenses fire-water | being denuded to supply the Comstock mines with 
of the most inflammatory kind. fuel for their hoisting apparatus and supports for 


THE SIERRAS. 


The lumber interest and the lumbermen sustain | their excavations, Penetrating a pine-forest to its 
Glenbrook and all the neighboring settlements. They | heart, we find an industrious gang of Vandals blast- 
are seen nearly everywhere in this beautiful region, | ing trees out of beds upon which a tangle of soots 
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seems to have fastened for eternity ; and, standing 
upon the foot-hills, we hear the sibilant grind of the 
saw-mills, the crash of axes, and the dull reverber- 
ations of the blast. Following one of the many 
devious wagon-roads—one out of use, for instance— 
we come to a great gap, where a deserted cabin and 
a curious litter of chips and shavings represent a for- 
est sacrificed ; following another road still in use, we 
discover the lumbermen at work carrying the havoc 
farther. 

On one side of Lake Tahoe a steam railway sev- 
eral miles long is used exclusively in the transporta- 
tion of logs to the shore ; the logs are towed in im- 
mense rafts across the water to Glenbrook, where 
they pass through the saw-mills ; and thence another 
steam railway, also used exclusively in the lumber 
service, extends to the summit of the divide. Down 
the eastern slope of the mountains, leading to the 
Carson River, flumes twenty and thirty miles long 
are carried over valleys and ravines on high trestle- 
work bridges, and the wood is floated through them 
over another stage of its journey toward the mines. 

One morning as I was riding through the Truckee 
Cajion, a great wave and a cloud of spray leaped 
from the river into the air some distance in front 
of me. I went a few paces farther, when, by the 
merest chance, my eye caught what was intended to 
be a sign—the lid of a baking-powder box tacked 
to a pine-stump, and inscribed with dubious letters, 
** Look out for the logs!” In which direction the 
logs were to be looked out for was not intimated, 
and I paused a moment in uncertainty as to whether 
security depended on my standing still or advancing. 
Suddenly my mule shied round, and a tremendous 
pine-log, eighty or one hundred feet long and about 
five feet in diameter, shot down the almost perpen- 
dicular wall of the cafion into the river, raising an- 
other wave and an avalanche of spray. 

This was to me a new phase of the lumber in- 
dustry. A wide, strong, V-shaped trough, bound 
with ribbons of iron which had been worn to a sil- 
very brightness by the friction, was laid down the 
precipice ; and out of sight on the plateau above 
some men were felling the trees, which they con- 
veyed to the river in the expeditious manner aforesaid. 

On another morning a runaway mule caused us a 
wild chase over a range of hills wholly cleared of 
trees and dotted with forlorn cabins, which had been 
successively abandoned as the lumbermen had moved 
from camp to camp. While the Comstock lode con- 
tinues to yield its enormous treasure, the denudation 
will continue, and whoever knows how beautiful 
the shores of Lake Tahoe are must regret that they 
have not been reserved, like the Yellowstone and 
Yosemite valleys, as a national park. 

Seen from the deck of the steamboat and from 
the summits of the surrounding mountains, the banks 
of the lake are a prevailing brown. At these dis- 

tances, the luxuriance of the vegetation cannot be 
seen ; but the vegetation is luxuriant, and, except on 
a few sterile spots, the willow, oak, cottonwood, 


The pines are dominant, and cover a good deal 
of space with their melancholy mantle ; but the most 
beautiful of all trees is the quaking aspen, which is 
as truly heaven’s own green as a midsummer sky is 
heaven’s own blue. With a small, oval, tremulous 
leaf, and a silver-gray bark, it is not unlike the cot- 
tonwood of the river-bottoms ; its boughs are as elas- 
tic as cane, and switch the horseman mercilessly as 
he presses among them, and at the tenderest touch 
of the wind the boughs and leaves shake and rustle 
in the greatest perturbation, so that the whole tree 
seems to be dissolving in a shower of emeralds. 

The green of the willow is not so vivid, and, 
next to the luxuriant aspen, it appears to be frosted 
with white, but it is light in comparison with the 
ponderous firs and pines, which look forbiddingly on 
the small oases of arborescent vegetation that edge 
their gloomy precincts. Then there are two shrubs 
which occur in company, and which remind us of an 
erubescent country-girl and a pallid old man—the 
manzanita, with its bunches of ruby berries, thick, 
olive, smooth-surfaced leaves, and polished, red- 
brown stalk ; and the white-thorn that clings to the 
earth in ghostly leaves and branches, and that pre- 
sents an obstacle in its toughness quite out of pro- 
portion to its size. The oaks are small and pliant, 
and are not numerous. Sometimes, when the wall 
of the lake is a perpendicular cliff, as at Emerald 
Bay, and a level margin of swamp extends from the 
rock to the water, a soft undergrowth is found, and 
grasses, vines, and shrubs, spring out of the oozy soil 
with a profuseness not usual in so cold a zone as that 
of the Sierras. 

There are several peaks of important altitude 
around the lake, the largest being Job’s or Freel’s, in 
the southeast corner, and the dazzling reflections of 
their snows extend in white pathways over the wa- 
ter. But there is one in the southwest corner, not 
imposingly high, which, in grandeur of color and 
form, surpasses all the others, and which indelibly 
impressed itself on the minds of some members of 
our party, who had been up ard down the Rocky 
Mountains from the Black Hills to Mount Taylor, as 
the most ideally picturesque of all the peaks they 
had seen. It is a basaltic pyramid, recalling, by a 
transverse fissure on its face which retains the snow 
all the year round, the Mount of the Holy Cross in 
Colorado. Its own color is dlivine, but a variety of 
shrubs and lichens have given it a dozen other tints 
and more positive hues. I shall never forget how it 
appeared to me one stormy afternoon while our camp 
lay almost under its shadow. A mist lowered, and 
dragged with it a curtain of the leaden gray that had 
gathered in every direction overhead, and as it was 
settling the filigree of snow on the dark rock looked 
like the figures in a lace. But as the misty folds 
were drawn closer, every vestige of the massive ba- 
saltic peak seemed to dissolve in a pale monotone, 
and the boundary of the lake slowly disappeared peak 
by peak, until all I could see from the grove of pines 
in which I stood was an apparently limitless sea dim- 





pine, fir, and spruce, multiply every shade of green- | 
| when I again looked out the weather was clearing, 


ness. 


pled by the heavy rain. I returned to my tent, and 
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l 
and the sun streamed in broad, coppery shafts | then draws back with arched eyebrows to observe 


through the clefts in the western mountains. Some 
snow had fallen on the peak, and in contrast with 
this brilliant whiteness were a few roseate shreds of 
cloud. It was an unusual combination of color. 
The mountains in the north were dark and chilly, 
their outlines metamorphosed in 
a stratum of vapor; and those 
on the eastern side of the lake 
were purple, and the purple was 
changing toa ruddier hue as the 
sun sank farther down into the 
west. A rift in the cloud opened 
a sea of deep blue environed by 
a shore of desolate gray, and 
floods of an uncommon yellow 
light, with a tinge of red in it, 
struck through the cafion leading 
from the west. 
Tallac Peak, as this mountain 
is called, descends apparently 
into Lake Tahoe, but in reality 
descends into another lake—the 
Lake of the Fallen Leaf—which 
is about one hundred and twenty 
feet higher than the former, and 
about seven miles in circumfer- 
ence. The intervening land is 
half swamp and half chapar- 
ral, except near the borders of 
the lakes, where it is densely 
wooded. 
The Governor Stanford calls 
at Tallac Landing daily in sum- 
ner, and a gocd carriage-road 
ieads thence to Gillmore’s Soda 
Springs, which are at the foot 
of the Peak. There are settle- 
ments at the Springs and at the 
steamboat-landing, including at 
the latter place the hostelry of 
““Yank” Clements, a celebrity 
in the‘neighborhood, who is the 
original of Mr. Clarence King’s 
clever sketch of “ The Newtys 
of Pike.” 
Yank emigrated from the 
Green Mountains to Nevada 
when Lake Tahoe was scarcely 
more familiar to geographers 
than the Victoria N’yanza, and 
delights in recounting to visitors 
his early experiences, which he 
does with many amusing pecul- 
iarities of phrase and gesture. 
“*T civilized the Indians, sir; 
yes, sir, and taught em Christianity! When I came 
here, sir, a man’s life wasn’t worth shucks, sir; 
when they didn’t kill, they stole, the dog-gorned 
cusses! I taught em to be honest, sir. The first 
son of a gun I found stealing, sir, I tied him up toa 
tree and whipped like ——! Yes, sir!” With tre- 


mendous volubility he delivers each sentence, and | 


the effect on the hearer. He is a man of great fore- 
sight and prodigious plans. He took me by the arm 
one day, and pointed mysteriously to a giant pine- 
tree in front of his house. ‘‘ See that, sir? I’m 
going to build a grotto in them highest branches; 


S&S .~ 


DONNER LAKE. 


outlook on the lake, sir! A fish-pond with a little 
Coopid jerkin’ water down here; a billiard-table 


and a pe-an-er in the house. I don’t fancy pe-an- 
ers much ; there’s too much tum-tum about ’em. 
Give me a fiddle ; but we’re goin’ to have one—yes, 
sir! Nicest place on the lake, sir!” He invariably 
winds up with this declaration, and no one can go 
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far astray in acquiescing. In speaking about Yank 
I am led to say a few words about the people of 
Nevada, who are so intimately connected with Cali- 
fornia that they are essentially Californians—warm- 
blooded, impetuous in good and bad, and generous 
to a fault. As Mr. Carpenter, our topographer, and 
I, were riding along a branch of the old Placerville 
road one day, we came to a wayside-ranch, and en- 
tered to ask the direction in which a certain point 
lay. The proprietor was asleep, and, as he awoke 
and rubbed his eyes, his first words were, ‘* Have 
a cigar.” He then went into an inner room, and 
brought out two bunches of grapes and a bundle of 
newspapers, which he presented to us. ‘‘ Now,” 
he said, sitting down and puffing his own cigar, 
** tell me what you want to know.” It was just as 
natural for that man to offer his hospitality to all 
who entered the house as it was for him to breathe. 
On another occasion I heard one ranchman ask 
another for a postal-card. ‘‘ Come over to the house 
an’ git a dozen,” was the answer ; and that was an 
example of the generosity which voluntarily exceeds 
the demands made upon it, and which is nowhere 
else so common as in Nevada and California. 

From Glenbrook to Tallac there is a good road, 
and from Tallac to McKinney’s there is an execrable 
trail, half buried in a confusing growth of underbrush, 
which is so difficult that it prevents the ordinary 
tourist from reaching Emerald Bay except by water. 
Emerald Bay reminds me of a Norwegian fiord ; it is 
an indenture about a mile long in the precipitous Cal- 
ifornian or western wall of the lake, and it is deep, 
still, and clear. At its head a cascade breaks.over a 
ledge nearly a thousand feet high, and leaps down 
the rocky slope through a dense archway of pines, 
which opens occasionally and discloses the flashing 
white of the tumultuous water to persons standing 
on the edge of the bay below. Where the water 
forms a pool, it is now and then thrown back on its 
course, and the brilliant trout dodge to and fro at 
leisure. Then it strikes some stepping-stones of 
rocks, and it seems to be going both ways at once, or 
it subsides in a smooth, eddying corner. After many 
more tricks, all performed with a seeming desire to 
display, it takes another ledge, and repeats its pre- 
vious antics with endless variations. Happy the 
trout in such an aquatic paradise ! 

Emerald Bay is secluded, and the brook’s audience 
is not often large ; but, should the spectator trace 
the cascade over the ledge, he would find its source 
on a high plateaw inclosed by snow-incrusted peaks. 

The banks of the bay are almost impassable ; 
they are from seven hundred to a thousand feet high, 
and are meshed in a wondrously fine variety of ever- 
greens and arborescent vegetation. Down the north- 
ern wall, however, there is a conspicuous streak of 
barrenness where a land-slide has torn away the thin 
coating of soil with every bit of verdure ; and at one 
side of this sear patch stands a little summer-house, 
sometimes occupied by the family of a wealthy Cali- 
fornian, but oftener by an old sailor, who is the sole 
tenant during the long winter months. 





storm ; we were drenched to the skin, and the refuge 
of a cozy little parlor ornamented with a sailor’s odds 
and ends, and warmed by a cheery fire of resinous 
logs, again gave us occasion to be thankful for Cali- 
fornian hospitality. 

The triangulation of Lake Tahoe absorbed our 
party for nearly two months, and we afterward went 
northward to Truckee, which is in the heart of the 
Sierras, and within a short distance of the summit, 
the Central Pacific Railway passing through the 
town, and thence threading the mountains by forty 
continuous miles of snow - sheds. Our camp re- 
mained for several days at Prosser Creek, an aban- 
doned station of the old emigrant-road to California, 
and during these days we enjoyed the luxury of 
rooms in the hotel of the station, which is now ten- 
anted by a lumberman, his son, a boarder, and a 
Chinese cook—the latter being the most profane, the 
slyest, the quaintest, and the most humorous waif of 
Mongolia that had hitherto crossed the writer’s path. 

Truckee has the usual idiosyncrasies of new towns 
in the far West. It has blossomed in a row of two- 
storied buildings, in which the business of the place is 
concentrated—the juxtaposition of dissimilar interests 
striking a stranger oddly: the passing throng epito- 
mizes many different races and nations — Asiatic, 
American, and European—and horsemen are com- 
moner than pedestrians. On the outskirts stands 
Chinatown, a bilious-looking collection of huts sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of its own ; and the more 
select neighborhood has developed a few villas with 
Mansard-roofs. 

Truckee has been wholly rebuilt twice or three 
times after destruction by fire, and, say or think what 
one may of the moral tone of the town, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the energetic spirit of the in- 
habitants. The population is some twenty-five 
hundred, about one-third being Chinamen. “ We, 
sir,” said a grandiloquent citizen to the writer, ‘‘ have 
no strong prejudice against the Celestial; on the 
contrary, we encourage him, inasmuch as he does 
our work for one-third less than a white would 
charge.” 

A short distance from Truckee, framed in moun- 
tains of pine, is Donner Lake, which is about three 
miles long and a mile and a half wide. It does not 
equal Tahoe, Fallen-Leaf Cascade, or Echo, in beau- 
ty, but any one unfamiliar-with the others might 
wonder how it could be surpassed. Snowy peaks 
inclose it on every side, the surface is smooth and 
brilliant, the depths are marvelously clear and blue, 
and a dark forest of pines presses hard upon the 
borders. Near the western end the massive form of 
Donner Peak rises white with snow long before the 
maples in the East have yet turned their color, and 
as we look down into the water the reflections are so 
distinct that we seem to be looking toward the sky. 
At the foot of the lake there is a level space and a 

grove of pines—the pines being notched by the axes 
of the ill-fated Donner party, whose history has given 
the neighborhood a melancholy interest. 

Seventy-six emigrants, mostly from Illinois, reached 
the Sierras on October 31, 1846, a year in which the 





We reached the house in a cold October rain- 
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snow began about three weeks earlier than usual. 
They were caught by the storm in the Summit Val- 
ley, the basin of the lake, and could go no farther ; 
they made preparations for the winter, but their food 


did not last, and they soon were confronted by the | 
A hero among them went | 


prospect of starvation. 
out alone for relief to the village of Yerba Buena, 
now San Francisco, and returned with help. Thirty- 
six persons had died in the mean time. When the 
relief-party started for San Francisco again, they 
were unable to take Mr. Donner, a farmer, who was 
very ill, and his wife insisted upon remaining with 
him. Keysbury, a German, was also left behind at 
his own request. In the following April, some men 


encamped one night on a high slope above Tahoe 


City, with a marsh directly below us and the tem- 
pestuous lake beyond, and as we stood around our 
| pine-fire, a sprinkle of rain brought a few soft flakes 
| of white with it out of the stormy clouds overhead. 
But these feathery heralds of the closing season, 
which we had expected and dreaded for weeks, were 
overcome by the rain, and when we awoke next 
morning the drops were pattering musically on our 
tents. 

We had recently occupied two strangely-pronged 
basaltic peaks, named ‘‘ The Twins,” and our next 
station was to be Devil’s Peak, another singular up- 
heaval in the same basaltic chain. Despite the threat- 





DONNER PEAK. 


under General Kearny were sent out to bring the 
Donners and Keysbury over the mountains. When 
they entered the camp, only Keysbury was alive ; 
Donner’s dead body lay in a tent, where it had evi- 
dently been laid out by his wife, but Mrs, Donner 
could not be found. Keysbury was reclining in one 
of the cabins, calmly smoking a pipe, and looking 
into a pan on the fire which was filled with human 
flesh, some more of which stood in a bucket. He 
no longer resembled nor acted like a human being, 
and was hanged for the murder of Mrs. Donner on 
his own confession. 

The closing days of our field-season made the 
episode of the Donners more vivid to us. We were 


ening weather, Lieutenant Macomb, our executive 
officer, and Mr. Carpenter, the topographer, decided 
to move camp to a point from which the peak could 
be readily ascended should the weather clear. We 
went down the Truckee River, which is the outlet 
of Lake Tahoe, and five miles below Tahoe City 
we turned,into Squaw Valley, leading through some 
| meadows and swamp to the foot of the mountains, 
| Here, again, as at Fallen-Leaf Lake and Emerald 
| Bay, the least imaginative and poetical members of 
our party were enraptured by the brilliant colors ef- 
fected by the various greens of the foliage and the 
weathering of the rocks, Mauve and purple, with 
| here and there a flash of scarlet or a touch of pale- 
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yellow lichen ; the fresh green of the meadows, and | who remained were troubled lest the first heavy 
the unsullied purity of white in the summits, made a | snow-storm should catch them, with their stock, in 
combination of beauty utterly beyond the power of | the mountains. As we passed the Squaw Valley 
my poor prose. | ranch all the men were away on horses, driving in 








TRUCKEE RIVER, NEVADA. 


Half-way up the valley is a cattle-ranch, the oc- | their cattle, and the next morning they went out tow- 
cupants of which were making hurried preparations | ard the Sacramento Valley. The cold was bitter, 
to retreat to milder winter-quarters. During the pre- and we pitched our tents and made our beds in a 
vious two weeks most of the people around the lake | freezing rain, which continued to fall, with occasional 
had been closing up their establishments, and those | intermissions, during the afternoon and evening, and 
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| 
while the rain flooded the valley the snow fell on the | ly on the ground, in big, heavy flakes, in whirling, 


peaks. The outlook was not by any means inspirit- 
ing for the topographer. The next day brought no 
change, and we crowded around the fire, suffering 
indescribable torments from the smoke, which filled 
our eyes and nostrils. All the beautiful colors of the 
mountains were enshrouded in a film of gray, and the 
broken outlines of the peaks were lost in the same 
weight of mist. All we could do to while away the 
tedious hours was first to thaw ourselves before the 
fire, then to retire within our tents, and read or write 
until we were frozen again, coming and going con- 


stantly, but never staying away from the smoking | 


pine-wood long. 

On Thursday, October 28th, we awoke and found 
the snow piled up against our tents, spread over the 
ground to a depth of six inches, and so webbed over 
the trees that they looked like circular tents floating 
in the air. At noon, at night, through a pale-gray 
morning and a darker-gray afternoon, it still came in 
fine, blinding particles that packed themselves close- 





distraught clouds, and in steady, slanting lines. It 
insheathed the whole landscape, leaving scarcely a 
point recognizable ; it drifted in great hills and al- 
most choked the little stream that passes through the 
valley, and it put an end to our field-work for that 
season. A desperate effort was made to attain the 
desired peak, but it proved to be impracticable, and 
we were forced into a milder region. 

No one who has not seen the severity of a snow- 
storm in the Western Sierras can understand the 
overwhelming persistence of snow, and the insuper- 
able obstacles which these light, velvety, innocent- 
looking flakes raise—obstacles which make the white- 
ness the symbol of a shroud, and bury mountains 
and forests in a silent, merciless sea. 

About November 6th our party returned to Car- 
son, and, after some work in the desolate valleys 
southward, it was disbanded, with three other parties 
of Lieutenant Wheeler’s expedition, which had also 
occupied areas of Nevada and California. 





“ POSSUM”—I CAN. 


ER eyes are as blue as the heart of a berg; 
If tears from their channels e’er ran, 
If they melted an instant, it was not in ruth 
For sorrows of love or of man. 


I've wondered ofttimes—she's so frostily fair— 
If blood in her veins really ran ; 

While sipping an ice I’ve asked myself where 
Ice ended and woman began. 


‘*My heart,” she once told me, ‘‘ is dead as a stone, 
Or missing in Nature’s nice plan ; 

Some women, perhaps, cannot live without hearts,” 
Her eyes spoke a haughty ‘I can.” 


The stingiest sultan would lay at her feet 
The wealth of a whole Ispahan. 

Independent in fortune as well as in soul, 
She scorns every suppliant man. 


Her coach, of all turn-outs this year at the Springs, 
Was drawn by the handsomest span ; 

Her crest on its panels, a leopard passant, 
Her motto is ‘* Possum "—I can. 


Regarding the carriage with critical air 
Up-spoke our head-waiter, black Dan : 

“Some folks, maybe, can’t see no difference between 
Dat ting and a ‘possum—I can. 


“Why, dat ain't no ’possum ; it's more like a cat, 
Or Spot, dar, your pert black-and-tan : 

I ought to know ‘possums—I'se hunted ’em till 
Each ‘possum in Georgia knows Dan. 





‘**Curusest ob varmints dar is in dis world 
Is possums and women,” said Dan ; 

** Dey’s nebber so sleek, so indif’rent, and cool, 
As when dey’s deceibing some man. 


‘*T ’members de fust one dat eber I cotched— 
It tried de same little ole plan : 

I found it like dead at the foot ob a tree ; 
Says I, ‘ No dead ’possums for Dan’— 


‘*Was walking away when it opened one eye, 
Larfed back ob its paw, and den—ran ! 

*Can’t come it,’ it said, plain as eber you heard ; 
Says I, ‘ Missus Possum, I can.’ ” 


The tale was a short one, and not too refined, 
As told by our swart Caliban : 

It fed, by the thought it aroused in my mind, 
The fire of my hopes like a fan. 


Could she play at 'fossum, her heart all alive 
And craving the love of a man, 

Worth love and worth trust, can I credit the thought ? 
My heart made me answer—*“ I can.” 


Her soul ¢s alive, and now tell me, my heart, 
Can’st rise to the fate like a man, 

Receiving thy doom or thy bliss from her lips ? 
Again I heard, ‘‘ Possum—I can.” 


‘You can love ?’’ The answer is easily guessed 
(Fit rallying-cry for a clan), 

It came with a kiss, and a ring with the crest 
A leopard: ’twas ** Possum—I can |” 
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A STRUGGLE. 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PARTS 


PART III. 
TRUCE. 


AUGHTY Lancelot, brave Geraint, bold Bed- 
ivere, might have been good King Arthur's 
choicest and most gallant knights, but, quartered in a 
castle, captured by them sword in hand, very cer- 
tainly they would not have been desirable guests. 
Lieutenant Miiller did what he could for the inmates 
of the chateau. He was more than a good-natured 
conqueror—he was a sympathetic victor. Still the 
condition of the occupants was not a pleasant one. 
Of pillage there was none, though in a few hours there 
was not a drop to drink nor a crumb to eat in the 
house. Babette’s stores, discovered in an instant, were 
devoured before her eyes, though she fought bravely 
for them, and ruffled her feathers as uselessly as 
would a hen before a pack of wolves. If perhaps to- 
day some few articles of dric-d-brac adorn parlors in 
Munich and are labeled ‘‘ Von dem Schlosse St.- 
Eloi, Elsass, 1870,” such little trophies may be 
considered simply as the legitimate fruits of con- 
quest. For a tired soldier with muddy boots, a 
quilted sofa in the grand drawing-room of St.-Eloi was 
always inviting, and the pleasure of repose had in- 
creased charms, if his feet were comfortably placed. 
The piano was in constant demand, and was sono- 
rous from morning to night. As to the billiard-tables, 
their clothes were worn threadbare in a week. As 
Lieutenant Miller had supposed, for having really 
done a gallant thing, he was placed by the German 
authorities for the time being in charge of the chateau. 
St.-Eloi, the town, had fallen without a blow. Ina 
week nearly all the vestiges of the skirmish around 
the house had disappeared. The dead had been 
buried, the wounded had been carried to the town, 
where a temporary hospital had been established, 
and the abatis had been burned by the conquerors. 
Gradually the soldiers withdrew from the main body 
of the house, and were quartered in one of the wings. 
M. Percival, Lieutenant Miiller, and two German 
officers, occupied the porter’s lodge, which M. Perci- 
val was wise enough to have had comfortably furnished. 
Sentinels still kept watch and ward over St.-Eloi. 
With a certain amount of consideration, Lieutenant 
Miller, after an inspection of the house, had kept 
himself aloof from its inmates. It was M. Percival 
who acted as the parliamentarian intermedium. An 
introduction to Mademoiselle Delange became a ne- 
cessity. When first mooted by M. Percival it was 
indifferently received. ‘He must be a coarse, brutal 
character. You seem to enjoy his company. I can 
hear roars of laughter coming from the lodge. Your 
voice, sir, is distinguishable at times. You must be 
in perfect accord with our conquerors. 
are laughing at us! Very certainly you must deem 





Perhaps you | 
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them more agreeable companions.than can be found 
in our deserted house. The hospital-surgeon you 
brought is a very worthy person. He reports quite 
favorably in regard to my father, but there is great 
difficulty in getting certain prescriptions.” 

‘*1T am pleased to say, mademoiselle, that Lieu- 
tenant Miiller has sent to Munich for the medicines. 
They ought to be here to-day.” 

“Tt was done at your instigation ?” 

“*Not at all. If you have any thanks to give, 
they are entirely due to a gentleman whom you have 
apostrophized as coarse and brutal.” 

An introduction took place, and, though Made- 
moiselle Delange held the Bavarian officer en grippe 
and was passably overbearing at times, after a while, 
strange to say, she commenced to like him. Was it 
a certain amount of female inquisitiveness which led 
her in a very natural way to make many inquiries in 
regard to M. Percival? It was a dreadful shock 
she received when she heard from Lieutenant Miil- 
ler that Colonel Percival had been engaged to be 
married in America, and tears fell from her eyes 
when she learned how Colonel Percival’s betrothed 
had died, when a false report had come of the colo- 
nel’s death on the battle-field. “‘ That was, I suppose, 
mademoiselle, the reason why my good friend Perci- 
val left America. With a very calm exterior, he hides 
some very strong emotions, which play the devil with 
aman. I am different. If I am shot, of course 
Bertha—for I am to marry Fraulein Bertha—would 
cry her eyes out. Had Colonel Percival not left the 
army he would have been a general. He was the 
fiercest man in a fight you ever saw. Do you know, 
mademoiselle, when I see him suddenly I forget my- 
self at times and touch my cap to him, as if he were 
still my commanding officer? Oh, the good times 
we used to have together!” 

Those half-anxious days which followed the capt- 
ure of the chateau, with its garrison and Lieutenant 
Miiller, did not long continue, as Miiller was ordered 
to the front, and some other officer took charge of 
the place. Matters grew worse. The change was not 
a pleasant one. A series of. annoyances commenced, 
at first petty and disagreeable, but which at times 
were serious. M. Delange was not exactly a re- 
fractory prisoner, but an irritable one. He was 
impetuous, unguarded, and expressed his mind round- 
ly with every new-comer. The lawn was a special 
subject of contention. Rather loutish officers stood 
in their position as victors, and were arrogant and 
overbearing in their behavior. As M. Delange’s 
health improved, he became more and more iras- 
cible. A German uniform to him had the same 
effect as a red mantle on a bull, and he was forced 
to see at all times what was distasteful to him. Now, 
as new levies were collected and marched through 
Alsace, St.-Eloi, unfortunately, became a German 
military highway. Provisions began to be scarce, 
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and at times the inmates of St.-Eloi were in absolute 
want. By-and-by, in October, when German victory 
followed victory, and no possible attempt could be 
made on the part of France to rescue Alsace, the 
single company from the chateau was withdrawn, 
and St.-Eloi was comparatively free. In the town 
there was a regiment of Landwehr. M. Delange 
and his daughter were delighted. M. Percival on 
the receipt of the news looked grave, but why they 
could not imagine. 

“Would M. Delange allow him to live in the 
house now?” asked M. Percival. 

‘* Certainly—what a question !” replied M. De- 
lange. 

‘*T suppose you miss your boon comrades ?” said 
mademoiselle. ‘ There are certain attractions about 
a guard-house or a mess-table which I fancy a wom- 
an never can appreciate. I know you used to smoke 
dreadfully there. Oh, what wretched tobacco-slaves 
are those delectable Prussians !—As you will be in 
thralldom here, papa, I suppose, will allow you to 
smoke. In fact, as the surgeon has forbidden your 
smoking, papa, and you haye saved, or at least An- 
dré has, some of your Londres, perhaps you might 
spare some to monsieur ?” 

‘‘ Why, certainly, Pauline ; monsieur can smoke 
them.” 

“ This is very kind of you, mademoiselle, and I 
accept the cigars with pleasure,” said M. Percival. 

“T have not seen you so enthusiastic for a long 
time.—Papa, do you remember when you first made 
acquaintance with M. Percival, when the wag- 
on broke down on the railroad? Monsieur was 
smoking a cigar, and put it down when he went to 
work. When the obstruction was cleared you came 
to monsieur here and said very properly, ‘ Well, sir, 
I am very much obliged to you for your aid, and now 
what can I do for you?’ Papa, you always had a 
grand manner about you. Monsieur’s reply I do be- 
lieve staggered you ; he said, ‘I should very much 
like to have another cigar!’—On my word, M. 
Percival, I thought it an assumption of coolness, of 
indifference, on your part, which—which—” 

“ Allons donc, Pauline! I do not remember it. 
What trivial things you women keep in your heads !” 
said M. Delange.—‘ Well, M. Percival, you shall be 
installed in the house ; André will see to your com- 
forts and will bring you my cigars. When I am 
streng enough I will teach you piquet, or we will 
while away our time with 42 mort — Pauline can 
make a third. Anyhow, the Prussians are out of the 
house, and for that small comfort I am devoutly thank- 
ful.” 

That night M. Percival had a long talk with 
André, which concluded as follows: “ André, when 
I took your pistols away, on the first opportunity I 
hid them carefully. Here they are; I have even 
reloaded them. Take them, and be upon your 
guard.” 

“TI do not understand monsieur ; pray why?” 

“Because, André, the chateau is isolated now. 
Half the pillage and barbarities occur when troops 
are withdrawn. We shall have a swarm of maraud- 





ers and bandits prowling around, men from both 
sides, intent on robbery. That is all.” 

** Monsieur has before this shown his good judg- 
ment, and monsieur’s word is law.—Ah, my pretty 
dears, come back again to your old André”—and the 
man took the pistols. 

Save during the daytime, when M. Percival had 
to go to St.-Eloi for the food required by the 
people of the house, he never left the chateau. 
Strange, hideous creatures came to the doors asking 
for food and shelter. French and German deserters 
—so they called themselves—mostly at nightfall, 
would infest the house. Piteous tales of suffering 
were told, and demands for charity were made. It 
was M. Percival who was alms-giver when it was 
possible ; but food was no longer plenty at St.-Eloi. 
Doors and windows were visited by M. Percival at 
nightfall. It was November, the chilly nights were 
coming, and the days were shortening. Contrary 
to his custom, some want of the household had de- 
tained M. Percival at St.-Eloi late one evening. 
Two dark, swarthy men—gypsies—strode into the 
house ; entered the little library-room, attracted by 
the light, where Pauline was, and demanded food and 
wine. Even Babette was absent. 

‘*We have nothing,” said Pauline, affrighted. 
‘*Our last morsel of bread is eaten up. We have 
not had wine for months. Leave me.” 

“No money? Come, mademoiselle, a few francs. 
See you, we must have some money.” 

‘‘T have no money to give—” 

“No money? I warrant you have plenty in the 
house. Here, put on noairs. Give us your ear-rings, 
and quickly ”"—and a dirty hand was outstretched. 
The girl did not scream, but stood quaking with hor- 
ror. Then the two men laughed jeeringly, next 
scowled in anger, and advanced in a threatening 
way. With one bound the woman sprang from the 
window to the terrace, and fled wild with terror on 
the lawn. There is always a providence about such 
things. Pauline had thought she heard a footstep 
coming that way. M. Percival had a strange habit 
of tapping a certain fallen vase with his stick when 
he passed through the lawn. The contre-mattre 
seemed to comprehend the situation at once, and ran 
rapidly tothe house. In vain a voice cried after him: 

“But do not, for God’s sake, risk your life! 
There are two of them. They cannot hurt me 
here.” 

But M. Percival paid no attention to her warn- 
ing. In an instant he was in the room, and had 
struck down one of the men, when André, pistol in 
hand, rushed in, and the other robber fled. The 
fallen man was badly stunned. André and M. Per- 
cival bound the bandit hand and foot, and André was 
dispatched to St.-Eloi for the German provost-mar- 
shal. 

“You have done well,” said that officer, as he 
appeared with a file of soldiers. “He is a ruffian, 
and we have wanted to lay hold of him for some 
time. It is lucky for you he was drunk, or he might 
have made short work of you and the lady. Cer- 
tainly we will have to shoot him.” 
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When the soldiers left, André said : 

“ Monsieur was right. But had we not better 
divide our arms? Will monsieur take one of these 
pistols? It would be so comforting! Who knows ?— 
we might be justified in shooting a Prussian some of 
these days.” 

** André, I do not want your pistol.” 

** Ah, monsieur, when I brushed your coat a day 
or so ago, that was a revolver I felt in your breast- 
‘pocket. ’Cré nom, but what is a stick to a pistol? 
Though monsieur, for a one-armed man, must have 
a rude poignée, still, for close quarters, a pistol is 
much better.” 

With Mademoiselle Delange, her manner of greet- 
ing M. Percival was quite different. 

‘* What a foolish thing you did, sir! I ask you, 
could a man do anything more willfully reckless? To 
think of fighting two brutes! It is ridiculous, sir. 
It was wanting in common-sense. But, my God! 
suppose they had killed you, what then? I was safe 
—I had run away. I wish I had given them my 
paltry ear-rings, then you never would have risked 
your life so absurdly. Next time any one comes at 
night and asks me for my ear-rings I will give them 
to him. Voi/é/ But you are deficient in pru- 
dence. If you had two arms to fight with, it would 
have been quite different.” 

M. Percival laughed good-humoredly, but still 
the young lady scolded ; and then, when she was al- 
most ready to cry, she left him apparently in high 
dudgeon. There were hardly any other incidents 
of this character, save that an out-house was broken 
into, and its contents carried off; though often of 
nights men were seen prowling about the house, and 
of mornings piles of fresh dirt were seen, showing 
how the earth had been dug up by people who had 
suspected that the valuables belonging to the cha- 
teau might be buried somewhere on the grounds. 
Then followed, about Christmas and New-Year’s time, 
a period when menial services on the part of the fair 
chételaine were called into play. Babette would 
have remained to the last, but her own father 
and mother were ill, suffering from want, and Ba- 
bette had to go tothem. André still stuck to his 
post. Mademoiselle did the cooking. M. Percival 
gleaned certain potato-fields, and was even lucky 
enough to catch a few carp and tench, which still re- 
mained in one of the hollows of the fish-pond. It 
was galling on the part of M. Delange to seek sub- 
sistence from the enemy, and he refused it. It was 
very fortunate that the thousand francs in gold had 
been kept as yet pretty much intact, though Babette 


had had some money forced on her when she left. | 


Now the ménagére of the chateau de St.-Eloi had 
to dispense her small hoard of money, and it was 
amusing for M. Percival to see how rigorously she 
made him account for every sou. 

“ This is not, sir, to be done in any of those 
loose ways in which the wsine of St.-Eloi was managed. 
If that German sutler at St.-Eloi sells you flour, see 
that he gives you the proper weight—the last parcel 


was a half 4i/o short—and look that the change is | 
To think what expensive things candles | dlers and pianists, and compounders of double-bass 


correct. 











are! Ah! that can of prepared soup is an extrava- 
gance. You will ruin us. You say it is for papa? 
Then I will let it pass ; and it cost nothing, you add? 
And pray how?” 

“‘ The surgeon in charge of the hospital—a friend 
of Miiller’s—gave it to me.” 

“ You are sure it is not poison? If I were to tell 
papa its source, he would not taste it. Poor papa! 
He has taken to studying over some of his old pa- 
pers lately. How does your game of cards come 
on? Papa is improving, thank God. I wish I knew 
more about cooking. Still, I think I am not doing 
so badly, though I might be a perfect failure for 
what monsieur knows or cares.” 

If these times had their amusing phases, there 
were periods of great and harrowing anxieties. The 
French francs-tireurs had been formed, and occasion- 
ally some very distressing cases of the shooting of 
German soldiers near St.-Eloi occurred. Then from 
the German headquarters the severest penalties 
were inflicted. All distribution of food, whether 
gratuitous or not, to the inhabitants in and around 
St.-Eloi, ceased. Now M. Percival came out strong- 
est as an American, and insisted that he and his 
horse (Miller had saved the horse for him) should be 
fed. Indifferent to King William or his delegated au- 
thority, he browbeat the officers, carried things with 
a high hand, and did draw rations for man and beast, 
which he shared with the inmates of the chateau. 

The intimacy between Mademoiselle Pauline and 
M. Percival had certain peculiarities. For the gen- 
tleman she had two manners. The chételaine attend- 
ing to the duties of the house, and Mademoiselle 
Delange in the library, were quite different person- 
ages. The piano had been placed in the library. 
M. Percival was decidedly a formalist, and never 
would enter the room at first without an invitation. 
Gradually, however, this exact ceremony passed 
away, though he always awaited for the young lady 
to say, “If you will turn over the leaves of my mu- 
sic for me, I will play some Chopin,” before he en- 
tered the room. M. Delange kept early hours, and 
forcedly the two young people were thrown much 
together. They talked much about books, and M. 
Percival made free translations of one or two vol- 
umes of such American authors as he had. It hap- 
pened one evening that M. Percival read to hera 
passage from Hawthorne’s*‘‘ Marble Faun,” where 
the author expatiates on woman and her needle. 

“*It is very fine,” said the young lady. ‘‘ Let us 
be practical. I will learn to knit. You must buy 
me some yarn to-morrow at St.-Eloi, and some nee- 
dies. Winter is coming on. Our money is going so 
fast, so fast for food, and papa’s stockings are wear- 
ing out! Pray close the book. I will play some- 
thing.” 

Then grand manners were assumed. 

“ Though you do not play, somehow or other you 
have a fair appreciation of music—for an American,” 
said mademoiselle. ‘“ Do you know, I despise mu- 
sical men, unless professional? I hate the Germans 
because they all play so well, and kill so well. Fid- 
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and makers of fugues, analysts of chromatic scales, 
with swords, guns, and pistols, in their hands ! Music 
is an over-refinement for a man, which by no means 
tends to make him more gentle or sympathetic in re- 
gard to the sufferings of his fellow human beings.” 

‘‘T am afraid, mademoiselle, your logic is not 
sound. Between the appreciation of music and the 
actual making of musical sounds you draw a dis- 
tinction which I fail to discover.” 

Still the lady harped on the theme, and, between 
the stanzas of her nocturne, injected sarcastic com- 
ments on men who played or sung, ridiculing them 
with a peculiar degree of bitterness. 

“ Their sentiment,” she said, “ is exhausted when 
it leaves their larynx or is trilled out at the ends of 
their fingers—” 

“Stop one instant, mademoiselle,” interposed M. 
Percival, quite gravely. 

But Mademoiselle Delange continued playing, 
just sweeping the chords and modulating pianissimo. 

“When I was in the hospital—” 

“ Please—please do not continue! See, I have 
stopped, and will close the piano!” cried Pauline, 
nervously. 

‘* But I ought to continue. Does not Mademoi- 
selle Delange sometimes express herself rather posi- 
tively in regard to matters, sentiments, feelings, she 
may have had but very little experience about?” 

“Monsieur!” she cried, apparently in anger. 
Then she softened all of a sudden, and she felt for 
the first time that his chiding was a distress to her. 
“I beg your pardon ; but I cannot understand how I 
could have been personal.” 

“‘Certainly it was unintentional. My miserable 
arm has to do with it. The greatest grief I felt when 
I was conscious that I had lost it was not for my 
country, for brains are better than arms, but because 
a very dear friend I had once, one I loved very ten- 
derly, was a pianist like yourself. Perhaps not quite 
So savante as you are, mademoiselle ; but still she 
used to like me to play the piano with her. That is 
all. It was an agony for me to think that so much 
quiet happiness should have gone with my arm.” 

“ May I play now?” asked Pauline, as she struck 
a few quiet chords, and said, in a low voice scarcely 
above her breath, ‘ M. Percival, it was the lady you 
were going to marry, who is dead ?” 

“Yes,” replied M. Percival, sadly. ‘* How did 
os know about this most unfortunate event of my 

ife ?” 


“Tt was Lieutenant Miiller who told me. | 


asked him.” 
Then Pauline ceased playing, closed the piano 
noiselessly, bade him good-night, and left the room. 
There had been flurries of snow, and now the 
winter, which had dallied for a while, fairly set in, 
and with it came great misery. The poor peasant- 
folks, the villagers, had come back from their hiding- 
places. Most of them found their houses pillaged 
or destroyed, and shelter and food were wanting. 
Starving men, women, and children, without cloth- 
ing, shivered in the storms. Pneumonia and typhus 
raged. The strongest men died from exposure and 





want of food. Gaunt Famine stalked through the 
land. ‘There was scarcely a spade left even to dig a 
shallow grave in which the dead could be thrown. 
There was a brave old priest who still held his post. 
Percival found him, brought him to the chateau, and, 
with Pauline, measures of relief were proposed. 
But misery and privation had told on the good old 
curé, and he sickened and died in Percival’s arms. 
It was now the contre-maitre who took his place, and 
visited the suffering. Percival’s former position in 
the usine had made him well known, and his in- 
fluence was soon felt. 

M. Delange’s condition was still such as to re- 
quire the greatest care. The old chateau was dis- 
mally cold, and such few rooms as were occupied had 
to be warmed. Then M. Percival set to work with 
a will. He organized a wood-trade. The horse 
played an important part. As everything on wheels 
had been moved off, M. Percival obtained permission 
of the Germans to use an old tumbril the French had 
abandoned. With his own single hand he made 
something of a cart—he even manufactured a sledge. 
He hired one of his former workmen as a wood-cut- 
ter, and the chateau was not only supplied with fuel, 
but the Germans were glad enough to buy his fag- 
ots. His wood he exchanged for food, and what 
the chateau could not use he distributed among the 
suffering neighbors. He woke the poor peasant- 
folks out of their lethargy, and helped them to set 
their houses to right, and forced them to care for 
their children. He battled with the pestilence. A 
shop or so formerly kept by some of the smaller 
trades-people in St.-Eloi after a while was reopened. 
Where the goods came from no one knew. He 
rated the people for their selfishness, and made them 
help one another. He even interested the German 
surgeons at the hospital in regard to the misfortunes 
of the peasants, and made them dispense food and 
medicine. As St.-Eloi was among the first places 
that had been captured, it was the first to revive. 
Of course, such attempts were very puny and incon- 
siderable ; but still that wretched period of utter 
despondency and consequent stagnation had passed 
away. Mademoiselle Delange’s money, which she 
proffered M. Percival, he used sparingly but judi- 
ciously. M. Percival’s horse, “ /a béte du bon Mon- 
sieur Américain,” was at any one’s disposal. Of 
course the poor peasants could not do much ; but 
still there was wood to cut and sell for fuel, or to 
make up and fashion into such primitive articles of 
household furniture as had been destroyed. 

‘‘It is Ali Baba and the hundred thieves over 
again,” said Mademoiselle Pauline to M. Percival, 
one evening as they sat in the library. “ Cutting 
fagots made Ali Baba’s fortune. Indeed, monsieur, 
you have the ‘open sesame.’ We all of us should 
have starved but for this capital idea of yours. 
But—” 

“‘ So they do not discover where our real treasure 
lies, I shall be very glad.” 

“T do not understand you ?” 

“TI mean the papers and your casket. See, the 
snow remains undisturbed on top of the ground yet !” 
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“T had entirely forgotten all about them. But 
my thousand francs are gone, quite gone. I am 
afraid I was too lavish with them : still, I think some 
of the money was of great benefit to our poor peas- 
ants.” 

** Mademoiselle, better times are, I trust, in store 
for you.” 

‘© You have been a very sad prophet so far; what 
is the good news, pray?” 

** Paris is besieged.” 

“Is that good news ?” 

“T met an American yesterday, one of those men 
who, d/asé as to natural amusements, seek only those 
of a most exciting character—elegant vultures in 
search of recreation, who gorge themselves on bat- 
tle-fields. He informed me that Paris was invested ; 
and as it is certain that Paris must fall, that ends 
the war.” 

“Ts that your good news? It is dreadful enough. 
But still you do not look pleased. There is some- 
thing more.” 

‘*T havé news which is quite distressing—though 
it may be a matter utterly indifferent to you. A Ger- 
man surgeon told me that Lieutenant Miiller was 
either dead or desperately wounded at the bridge of 
Sévres a week ago.” 

“Lieutenant Miiller! He was very kind to us; 
and for the first time I sincerely regret hearing that 
there is one German less.” 

‘It is very sad. He was going to be married.” 

“Poorman! Yes, the name of his intended was 
Bertha. Should ever this war cease, you must go and 
see this distressed woman, because—” 

** Because ?” 

“ Because what you told me about Lieutenant 
Miiller in America interested me.” 

**It would be highly creditable if mademoiselle 
did not forget Lieutenant Miiller’s very pleasant 
conduct when he was master of our lives and for- 
tunes.” 

“Fortunes! That brings me precisely to the 
point. Of all the ready money now in and about 
the chateau, behold the sum total!” and the lady 
opened her purse and showed a single gold-piece. 
“ What ! is that all the sympathy you have for my 
condition? You smile! You have a provoking way, 
monsieur, of being hilarious at precisely the wrong 
time, which is especially trying.” 

‘*T have just concluded a contract, mademoiselle, 
with the German hospital to furnish it with wood for 
the next month, and St.-Eloi will be rich again. So 
pray do not worry. M. Delange, I trust, wants for 
nothing. If the worst comes, as to purchasing food, 
or such little luxuries as he may require, as soon as 
communication is opened with the world outside of 
France, I have friends in Belgium who would help 
me.” 

“* Monsieur, I cannot use your money. I half 
suspect now, from what my father has told me, that 
the thousand francs you gave me were not ours, but 
yours. You lookconfused! You have deceived me. 
No—no ; forgive me. I did not mean that. You 
have acted, as always, very kindly, most considerate- 





ly ; but cannot you understand that it is humiliating 
for me to know that, even in these wretched times, I 
have been dependent—so entirely dependent—on 
you?” 

‘‘ This is nothing else than absurd, mademoiselle. 
Do I not hold, as collateral security, property of 
yours, of your father’s, worth ten thousand times 
more than those few paltry francs? The moment I 
should feel the least doubt as to M. Delange’s sol- 
vency, all I have to do is to dig up your casket and 
make away with it!” 

“Then the thousand francs were yours? You 
loaned them to me, pretending they belonged to 
papa?” 

“ Mademoiselle, I told you once, in the position 
we were in, that it would not have been honorable to 
allow a single workman to leave without his pay. I 
had some little of my salary put aside. But made- 
moiselle forgets I have been living on her bounty for 
the last three months.” * 

**My bounty! What impossible ideas you have ! 
Do you mean to say now, at this present moment, 
that you are not in my father’s employ?” 

“Certainly not, mademoiselle. My functions 
ceased when the works stopped. I have been your 
guest—an unbidden one, perhaps.” 

** You are the most cruel human being poor Pau- 
line Delange ever met. Colonel Percival, you will 
drive me crazy with your logic. But my father has 
friends in Belgium, in Holland, in Russia. I shall 
speak to my father to-morrow, and your money must 
be returned to you at once.” 

“Very well, then, mademoiselle, as you_ please. 
In the mean time give me your twenty francs, and 
then you will owe me exactly nine hundred and 
eighty francs—with interest, of course.” 

Then the lady absolutely did take out the gold- 
piece and dropped it on the table until it rang again. 
Then she looked at M. Percival with a long, search- 
ing expression he had never noticed before. There 
was evidently a struggle going on within her, be- 
tween her pride and certain worldly conventionali- 
ties. Had M. Percival smiled just then, had a mus- 
cle of his face relaxed, she would have thrown the 
money on the floor. But the man’s face was rather 
grim and proud. Then her first-finger came slowly 
down on the coin, and she said : 

‘« T will keep it, if you will still lend it tous. Ex- 
cuse this silly effusion of temper on my part, which was 
very much out of place. Still, can’t you see, no mat- 
ter how delicately it is done, that a woman, who has 
the least bit of pride, can’t bear to be indebted ?” 

Now mademoiselle’s good-humor returned, and 
she said : 

**T do not think we French can ever appreciate 
Hawthorne ; there is not action enough for us. Still, 
that was very good—that portion you read me about 
the heroine Hilda, and how needlework became a 
woman. If monsieur will allow me, it is a very 
miserable attempt I have made ; here is a mitten, a 
single one I have made for you. When you were on 
the sledge the other day, I thought your hand looked 
blue with the cold. Will you take it? It is of very 
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coarse material. Now, M. Percival, we ought to 
understand one another perfectly by this time—so, 
pray, no thanks for it. I have made it too large! 
It does not fit! It is big enough for two hands! 
There ; I will play something for you.” 

It was the first time she had ever deigned to say 
that she would play for him. M. Delange came 
down to the room for a half-hour, as was his wont, 
played a game of piquet with M. Percival, then, as 
the clock struck nine, he retired, assisted by André. 
It was a stormy and blustering night outside, and 
the wind howled and moaned. Notwithstanding all 
this, two people in an almost deserted chateau, cut 
off from friends, in the midst of the enemy, seemed 
to take matters in quite a cheerful and resigned way. 


—_+— 


PART IV. 
PEACE. 


BEFORE actual peace was signed, the condition 
of affairs in the chateau had very much improved. 
Several of the old servants returned, some of the 
former methods of living were renewed, and one 
or two more rooms were opened. Provided now 
with sufficient means, M. Delange was not chary in 
his charities, and the good work commenced by M. 
Percival was carried on. A few of the landed pro- 
prietors came back and set their houses in order, and 
altogether things had a more cheerful look. It is 
true the victors were still very curt and disagreeable, 
and conciliatory measures were not manifested. The 
French people, however, took matters as they came, 
and, only intent on securing the means of existence, 
were indifferent as to the ways of their masters. 

“Afraid of these Xaiserliche, mademoiselle ? 
Who—I?” said Babette. “What now? I who 
marched down right boldly in the midst of them, 
when they captured the chateau, with a basket of 
wine in my hand ; and, when one big fellow made a 
grab at a bottle, didn’t I let him have the full 
weight of my hand over his ugly, bearded face? 
Only, mademoiselle, when I did that, in an instant 
all the other eleven bottles were gone—and they all 
laughed so! They were good devils, after all, 
though they did chase poor Jean Baptiste into Bel- 
gium! Congratulate me, mademoiselle—the poor 
fellow is not dead. Now, mademoiselle, since the 
house is getting to rights, all I shall have to do is to 
take care of you. To think of those nice, white 
hands, that were all roughened and soiled with 
cookery! Ah! ah! mademoiselle, I should have 
liked to see you do it! Was M. Percival satisfied 
with the little cook? But, it strikes me, I don’t 
see M. Percival much. I know he is wandering 
over the country, and seeing the poor people. Bless 
you, mademoiselle, he was at our poor little house 
once, and talked to father and mother ; and I just 
threw my arms around his neck, as if he was an old 
acquaintance, for he put some heart into my old father. 
What is this I hear? André says M. Percival moved 
to the porter’s lodge some weeks ago, and that he 





has instructions from M. Percival to pack up all his 
things, because he is going to live in St.-Eloi, or 
amid the ruins of the old factory—eh, mademoi- 
selle?” 

“ Babette, M. Percival is a very curious person, 
and is, indeed, quite incomprehensible at times. I 
assure you whatever he does is quite indifferent to 
me,” replied her mistress. ‘‘ Perhaps he has busi- 
ness at St.-Eloi. He does, however, condescend to 
come and see us occasionally, for a half-hour at a 
time ; then papa engrosses him entirely.” 

With returning comforts M. Delange’s health 
rapidly improved, and somewhat of his former energy 
returned, 

“IT miss my game of cards with M. Percival,” he 
said to his daughter. ‘‘Is there anything we can 
have said or done, Pauline, which has somewhat 
changed his former habits? Here for the last two 
days I have not seen him. I shali write to him to- 
day. I must have a long business-talk with him. 
Pauline, pray write to him ; my hand is shaky now.” 

‘* Who ?—I, dear papa? I would rather not. If 
monsieur chooses to absent himself—well, let him.” 

“But it is a matter of pure business, Pauline. 
He has told me the vouchers and your little casket 
are hidden somewhere in the lawn, and I must ask 
him to return them to us. I want to consult with 
him in regard to those papers. He advised me to 
send them out of the country, and intimated that, as 
he had an idea of leaving St.-Eloi, he would take 
them to Belgium, where I have some most reliable 
friends.” 

“™M. Percival leave us! It is well, papa. I will 
write.” And write she did—a short and formal 
note. 

M. Delange and M. Percival were closeted the 
next day almost all the morning. The vouchers and 
the casket were delivered to M. Delange. This is 
about what M. Delange said: “M. Percival, you 
have served me well ; I have studied these accounts. 
Besides five months’ salary unpaid you, you have 
advanced to me, the old master of these forges, some 
four thousand francs. One thousand you gave my 
daughter, the rest you paid to the workmen. You 
did well. It was a timely loan. That four thou- 
sand francs was the best investment you ever made. 
It showed devotion to my family and to my business. 
During these trying times you have kept watch and 
ward over my house. St.-Eloi will never more 
make a pound of iron—or turn out a machine—at 
least while I, Paul Auguste Delange, am alive and 
its master. I have an offer to sell St.-Eloi, the 
chateau and grounds, to some Belgian capitalists. I 
will live here no longer. Iknow the Germans in- 
tend to incorporate Alsace within their own empire. 
We will move to France. I have a splendid prop- 
erty near St.-Etienne. Wewill go there. Think 
of it, there are iron and coal there! We will work 
the crude materials. The sale of St.-Eloi will fur- 
nish the means. I suppose it will require an outlay 
of some millions. I owe you four thousand francs. 
I will give you one-eighth interest in the new estab- 
lishment—with a salary, of course. If that is not 
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enough, state your terms, This is pure business, 
and has nothing to do with sentiment. I never had 
sentiment in business. What! you shake your 
head? Do you mean to say I have not all my wits 
about me? I never was sounder in mind, nor more 
sharp for a bargain, than just now. The physical 
strength has gone somewhat, but my head is in good 
working order. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
new works will be a paying investment. The funds 
are simply withdrawn from St.-Eloi to St.-Etienne. 
St.-Eloi was not a bad saint for twenty-five years, 
and I have no reason to suppose that St.-Etienne 
should withhold his favors from us. Here is a letter 
from Brussels: read it. The same parties offered to 
purchase the property before the war. They have 
taken advantage of the situation, and offer a great 
deal less money for the two places, but I shall take 
their bid. This is a long talk. Now, monsieur, 
you who knew me before all these troubles, do you 
find any difference in my way of doing business? 
You do not? Well, I want you to go to Belgium at 
once, with all these vouchers, and deposit them in a 
banking-house there. I thank you for having taken 
such good care of them. Every bit of paper is as 
fresh and crisp as when it was signed—though they 
have been buried so long. They do represent a 
great deal of money. Go to Brussels, and do not 
stay longer away than you can help.” 

“T will go to Brussels with pleasure—but—what 
you offer is so magnificent that I must take time to 
consider over it.” 

“Consider! what is there to consider about it? 
There, I am tired now. Take this casket. I sup- 
pose it contains my daughter’s trinkets, and those 
of my poor wife. Pauline has a migraine, or some- 
thing : take the casket, though, to her. There, that 
will do.” 

M. Percival took the steel box and sought the 
library-room. It was deserted. He sat in a chair, 
and was dazed at the brilliant offer made him. No 
one came into the room. He rang the bell hanging 
over the mantel-piece ; there was no answer. Pres- 
ently, however, Babette tripped in. 

“Can I see Mademoiselle Delange, Babette?” 
he asked. 

“ Mademoiselle is indeed quite unwell. I think 
all this excitement she has gone through is telling 
on her now. She has grown paler of late. As one 
of the family, monsieur, if you insist on seeing 
mademoiselle, I will tell her your wishes ; but she 
really is souffrante. She did not close her eyes last 
night.” 

“*I am exceedingly sorry to hear of your mis- 
tress’s indisposition. What I want is this: pray 
carry this casket to mademoiselle—that is all.” 

‘Eh, Dieu! The coffer that belonged to made- 
moiselle? Joy, joy! Itis not lost? She shall see 
you. It will cure her headache. I will go to her.” 

“*No, Babette. If mademoiselle is better to- 
morrow, I would like to pay my respects to her.” 

“But, monsieur, you have a way of saying ‘no’ 
which is indeed very disagreeable. Come, M. Per- 
cival”—here Babette twiddled her fingers and 





played with her apron-strings—‘‘for a femme de 
chambre who has seen pretty hard times in the De- 
lange family, and has stood up for them against a 
thousand Prussians—as monsieur has—of course, if 
I don’t presume to know any of our secrets, I at 
least know my place. Well, then, dam—what 
makes you, monsieur, douder Mademoiselle Delange ? 
It is well, sir, we know our position. I shall carry 
this casket to my mistress, and with it your message. 
Good-day to you, sir”—and Babette left him. 

That evening M. Percival sent a short note to 
M. Delange, announcing his intended departure for 
Brussels, consenting to take charge of the papers, 
and to arrange the sale of the chateau and wsine of 
St.-Eloi. 

He came at mid-day, and was closeted with M. 
Delange once more. When he left the master of 
the house, M. Percival was still undecided as to his 
future. He sought the library. The room had been 
stripped of the furniture which had been placed 
there, the piano was gone, and it looked bare and 
cold. Mademoiselle was there, and she rose to re- 
ceive him. It was true she looked a trifle wan and 
pale, though a smile was apparent on her face. 

“See,” she said, dropping all formalities, as she 
held up her arm, “I have a bracelet on. Many 
thanks for the coffer. Everything was as bright and 
clean as if it had just left the jewelers. I am in 
high glee this morning—in the best of spirits. I 
feel like an Indian woman who finds a store of beads 
and glittering gewgaws. After gloating over my 
treasures, and handling them as a miser would his 
hoard, I think I deserve praise for having satisfied 
myself with only this modest little bracelet. It was 
one my mother wore. I ought to have loaded my 
fingers down with rings, been all ablaze with dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds, in order to welcome 
you, I suppose.” This last little bit of speech car- 
ried an acrimonious flavor with it. 

“You have shown very good judgment, made- 
moiselle. I trust when the proper occasion occurs, 
the jewels will sparkle. I have come to make you 
my adieux. I shall be going to Belgium to-day or 
to-morrow.” 

‘*QOh, it is about selling St.-Eloi? Part of my 
dower lies here; therefore I am interested—very 
much interested indeed.” But her expression belied 
her words. ‘‘Oh, I know all about it. Papa con- 
sulted with me in regard to the sale—afr?s.” 

“You are aware of the offer M. Delange made 
me?” 

“Partly ; what it is exactly I do not know nor 
care, so that it be a fairly liberal one, sufficient for a 
contre-mattre to live on with prudence and econ- 
omy.” 

‘The offer your father has made me is princely 
in its character.” 

“But we owe you money, and you no longer 
hold the collateral, as you once took such pains to 
tell me. You had to run no end of risks, I suppose. 
Above all, I am une femme d’affaire.” 

‘* But, mademoiselle, I have changed purposes 
so often that what I am now exactly I cannot un- 
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derstand. My intention was to remain with M. De- 
lange until the end of this year. Then—” 

“ Then—” said the lady. 

“ Mademoiselle—for a naturally imperturbable 
man, I must confess to be terribly confused, for I 
know not what todo. If I have presumed to force 
my advice on you at times, would you give me now 
the benefit of your counsel?” 

“Your ideas of business, my father insists, are 
superlatively good,” said Pauline, quite calmly. 
Here she paused, and added: ‘‘ Though, on my 
word, beyond that, you have the simplicity of a 
child ;” and she pulled at her bracelet and snapped 
it viciously. “I cannot bid you accept my father’s 
offer ; you would not ask me to do it. Go to Amer- 
ica. No, better than that, go to Egypt! I learn, 
too, that that was another of your strange ideas! 
Be a mercenary general of negro troops in the heart 
of Africa”—then the lady got voluble—‘ and, be- 
fore the khédive cuts your head off some fine day, 
send me a string of pearls, or a golden anklet, to 
remember you by when I put on all my trinkets on 
one of those proper occasions when jewels sparkle— 
I use your words—I may find your gift becoming. 
Do all kinds of stupid things, Colonel Percival, 
save settling down in exactly the profession you 
know most about, and that is as an iron-master. As 
for myself, I am sick of provincial life ; I shall go to 
Paris. After all, these new works to be started at 
St.-Etienne are chimerical. Papa is too old to at- 
tempt such a thing. The service you have done us 
cannot, of course, be paid in money.” 

“* Money, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Monsieur, I am tired of always hearing about 
your departures. Leave us, and go away in peace. 
Why did you not take your departure when the war 
broke out? That was the best time.” It was a rat- 
tling burst of temper, yet querulous at times. The 
bracelet fell with a clatter on the ground, The gen- 
tleman stooped to pick it up. 

** Mademoiselle—Pauline,” he said, as he rose to 
his feet, ‘‘ my own darling Pauline, do you not know 
that I love you very dearly ?” 

“ Vraiment ?” said a trembling voice, as two very 
dark and lustrous eyes were raised to his. ‘‘ /’en 
doutais, monsieur.” 

“ Dear Pauline, may I clasp this bracelet on your 
arm?” and he took her hand in his. 

“Ts that all, sir, you have of mine? I searched 
through the coffer for a certain ring my poor god- 
father gave me. What has become of it ?” 

“Tt is here, I have it safe. I tied it around my 
neck ; may I wear it? May I kiss you, to be very, 
very sure that I have your permission to keep it? 
Dear Pauline, I fell in love with you the night you 
came to me in the billiard-room.” 

“Did you? I never would have thought it, M. 
Percival.” 

“ Will you call me Hugh?” 

“ H-o-o. I never shall be able to encompass 
H-u-g-h. I will try, M. Percival. No, H-o-o. I 
cannot tell you when I first cared for you—maybe 
it was but a moment ago. It is better that you should 
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think so. The fact is, mon ami, I often wanted to 
measure wills with you, but you are stronger than I 
am; then I got afraid of you. Somehow, if it had 
not been for certain peculiarities of your own—cer- 
tain master-like airs—I should very possibly have 
hated you, because, I suppose, I felt I was so much 
indebted to you. Now, I don’t feel it at all. But, 
monsieur, how we have broken all the convenances ! 
Don’t think, though, that papa does not know who 
you are and all about you. Some friends of yours in 
the United States have been dreadfully anxious about 
you—a Mistare Terhune, of New York. Papa asked, 
‘Who is Colonel Percival? can it be our comtre-mai- 
tre?’ And so papa came naturally to me, supposing 
I knew more about you than any one else, which I 
did. Said papa, ‘ Pauline, it seems to me you are 
very thoroughly acquainted with all this gentleman’s 
antecedents.’ To which I replied, ‘Dear papa, I 
even know his birthday.’ There, do not let me talk 
about you any more.” 

“ But, Pauline, my darling, you will be immense- 
ly rich, and I have nothing, absolutely nothing, in 
the world.” 

“Nonsense! Just as if that made any difference! 
Now, if this little romance of ours was entirely 
French, you would go straight to Africa, and, under 
the khédive, make your fortune in a six-month. 
Hugh, as long as I love you and you care for me, we 
will never speak of money. We owe you four thou- 
sand francs, and I never shall pay you, for you must 
take me, with my own and my father’s debts. Grand 
Dieu ! howl am talking! I have no idea, though, 
I assure you, M. Percival, of stripping myself 
of my fortune. // faut me prendre comme je suis. 
In this respect you see I differ from. the hysterical 
heroine. There, that will do. It seems to me that 
for a Frenchwoman, brought up with due: respect 
for those convenances I talked about,.I am: particu- 
larly indifferent to them.” 

“TI may, then, Pauline, put this ring on my fin- 
ger?” 

“Why not? Who would have thought how hap- 
py the giving of this ring would make me? I have 
nothing of yours, dear Hugh, save this napoleon, the 
last one I had. I never spent it. You must not kiss 
me again—at least to-day, sir; yet I feel so very sure 
and certain of your love. After all, we have passed 
many a happy day together, though some of them 
were painful to me. Why did you throw my hand 
away from you one terrible night? Was it because 
your hand was soiled in digging that hole you hid 
the papers in? I tried to hate youthen. I knew I 
despised myself, but still I could not help loving you, 
though, because, I suppose, we were thrown so much 
together. There, not another word. Go to Bel- 
gium, and come back again as fast as you can. I 
have some news for you. Monsieur de Valbois and 
madame are coming here. After Paris was taken, 
Madame de Valbois went to Turin to join Raoul. 
They will both be here to-morrow.” 

“But, dear Pauline, under the present circum- 
stances at least, such as exist between us, for which 
the heavens be praised ! would not my departure now 
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for Belgium look like a flight ? My pride would not 
allow me to leave now.” 

“Your flight? nonsense ! 
all about it in ten minutes from me. I could not 
keep my secret even if I wanted to. Dear Hugh! 
It was not my fault if they did want me to marry 
him. You never heard him sing? He has a tenor 
of the purest timbre, and such an expression !” 

“ Pauline—Pauline, was that why you hated sing- 
ing men?” 

**Certainly. You have found it out, have you, 
most perspicacious Hugh? Now, I ought to be timid 
and constrained under the present circumstances, 
but, for the life of me, Iam not. This love for you 
on my part has been so long and steadfast, that now 
I know you care for me, and are to be my husband, 
I feel as if I wanted to go into the lawn and bawl it 
out. It is unmaidenly, but natural. Pray, in time, 
curb a certain amount of impetuosity which I have, 
M. Percival, or it will be the worse for you.” 

Now, M. Delange came into the library, and 
M. Percival made a formal demand for the hand of 
Mademoiselle Pauline. The father smiled and said: 

‘IT fancied, my dear Percival, that it would hap- 
pen. Though this very demure young person, who is 
now almost smothering me with her kisses, fancied 
that her father was quite ignorant as to where her 
heart was placed. I told you, M. Percival, that there 
was no sentiment about me; of course, with this 
very good girl of mine there might be an exception. 
The work at S.-Etienne is, however, now a sine gua 
non.—Eh ! you foolish girl ?— Monsieur,” added 
M. Delange, going to the window, “there are some 
of those infernal German officers walking across my 
grounds. To-morrow see that all the inclosures are 
put in order. These fellows shall not trespass on 
my property without my permission. The Vandals!” 

Next day M. Percival left for Belgium. M. and 
Madame de Valbois came to St.-Eloi. Madame was 
dreadfully expansive and gushing over the troubles 
and anxieties her dear Pauline had passed through. 

“ But,” she added, when she had not been in the 
house ten minutes, “was it not rather a misfortune, 
not that such a thing could have been prevented, 
only one of those accidents of the times, that her 
dear old friend's contre-mattre should have been 
thrust on them during the whole period of their 
troubles? What a dreadful thing for her angel of a 
Pauline, who had shown so much courage when her 
poor papa was so ill, to have been forced to live for 
months with a contre-maitre! The Prussians were 
bad enough. She would certainly advise M. Delange 
(as a sincere friend of the family) to dismiss this M. 
Percival at once—of course, politely; and she had 
no doubt that her Pauline c/érie, with her own good 
sense, would see the necessity for it. People would 
talk!” 

“ My dear madame,” said Pauline, in a very quiet 
way, “you ought not to have left me alone, though 
what good you might have done in St.-Eloi I cannot 
imagine. M. Percival saved the house from pillage, 
stood up in defense of my life, nursed papa, man- 
aged our business, loaned us money, kept us from 


M. Raoul shall know 











starving, took care of our poor peasants, faced an 
epidemic, and is now in Belgium.” 

“In Belgium? Well, I really am glad he was 
so useful. And he did it all with one hand? We 
must try and get him a good place in Belgium.” 

“TI do not mind telling you—confidentially, of 
course—that, immediately on M. Percival’s return, 
if he does not propose to me, I shall offer him my 
hand ; such an insignificant thing as my heart he has 
already.” 

“ Juste ciel! Pauline, are you mad? What! 
this single-handed man, all grimy from the forge? 
Why, when we saw him last, the man’s face was 
quite smudgy with coal-dust and perspiration! Ce 
nest pas possible |” 

** But it is. I am prepared to wipe his forehead 
off at any time with the finest of my embroidered 
handkerchiefs. Would you kindly convey to M. 
Raoul what I have told you? I do like your son, 
madame, and desire to be on the most pleasant 
terms with him—with you. I always had a kindly 
feeling for M. de Valbois, but did not love him 
enough to marry him. You have no idea, my dear 
Madame de Valbois, how familiarity with war and 
contre-mattres has changed me !” 

“War, Pauline! Have I not suffered all the 
privations a poor woman could? Pauline, I have 
eaten dogs!” 

**Was it M. Raoul’s Persian hound? Indeed, 
then, you are worthy of the utmost consideration. 
M. Percival was a far better caterer. He never 
gave us even cats, though, on my word, I think now 
he starved himself so that my father, or I, or the 
poor peasants, might have something to eat.” 

“But, Pauline, your father—it is not possible 
that you have his consent? Does he know it, unfor- 
tunate girl? Can he allow such a mésalliance ?” 

““ Mésalliance? If money has anything to do 
with it, we got sadly in the contre-maitre’s debt—so 
deeply that, on my honor, I for one can never pay it 
back.” 

“* Pauline, you have lost your senses!” cried Ma- 
dame de Valbois. 

“Not at all—only my heart,” replied Mademoi- 
selle Delange ; and so the conversation was brought 
to a close. 

M. de Valbois, informed by his mother of the 
situation, was too sensible to asspme the position of 
an injured man. He even congratulated Pauline on 
her choice. 

“You see, Pauline—you will let me call you so 
still—we heard of M. Percival, and all he had done 
for the poor people, just as soon as we entered this 
unfortunate country. Monsieur has very good ad- 
ministrative faculties. I think I was among the 
first to discover his merits. His being a trifle stiff 
and hautain with me—at least in his position—first 
struck me. A contre-maitre who was so well versed 
in general literature, and who was so familiar with 
the politics of the world, I supposed was something 
beyond a common workman. Now, I never forget 
faces ; so, once when I asked him if I had not met 
him in Washington at the house of one of the 
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American ministers, his reply was so evasive that my 
suspicions were aroused as to whether he might not 
be a suitor in disguise. As it is, Pauline, though I 
must have personal regrets, I feel quite sure that you 
will have a happy future ; so I shall be the first to 
welcome M. Percival on his return.” 

“Raoul, we have been comrades from our child- 
hood, and T do want to retain your friendship just as 
long as I live, and I am so much obliged to you.” 

“I am afraid, Pauline, gue les adbsents ont 
tort.” 

“If you think, Raoul, that M. Hugh Percival 
took the least advantage of his position or of your 
absence, you are mistaken. He was too loyal for 
that. But we will not say another word about the 
man I really love unless I should happen to talk to 
you about him, which I shall be sure todo. Now, as 
a token of reconciliation, I have something to propose 
to you. To-day papa has had brought round to the 
stables a little wagonette and a pair of ponies, which 
he has purchased from some adventurous English 
people. This little equipage is, indeed, something 
like a return to our old habits. As M. Percival has 
forbidden my riding on horseback without him, 
though I have no saddle-horses as yet, you shall 
drive me out. M. Percival has left me quite a list 
of poor people I must call on and assist. Will you 
be my escort ?” And so quite pleasantly peace was 
made. 

That night Pauline wrote to Madame de Mont- 
friand in Paris : 

“* St.-Exo1, March, 1871. 

“DEAR CLEMENCE: Papa, who is much, much 
better—indeed, almost quite well—tells me that the 
mail - difficulties are arranged, and that this may 
reach you some time. Iam so glad to be able to 
write to you once more! Dear Clémence, your very 
worst apprehensions and my great happiness have 
come to pass. I am to be married to our contre- 
mattre, Mistare Hugh Percival. I love him dearly, 
of course, and think I must have had some idea that 
I liked him when I wrote you last—months ago. 
Our contre-maitre, though he has but one arm, is as 
brave as Julius Czesar, and has known how to subju- 
gate me, who was much more wayward than you im- 
agine. I could not for the life of me tell you how it 
all happened, only it seems he did care for me long 
before I even suspected it. M. Percival has been 
absent ten days, and I have been wretchedly unhap- 
py for the last week without him. Do not suppose 
that there was any romance about our courtship, or 
that affection sprang from intimacy ; it was all very 
commonplace, I assure you. I cooked his dinner 
for him, and have been more than once dreadfully 
out of temper with him. I think even he is a very 
provoking kind of a man. In analyzing my feelings 
I found out that, when he was overworked and anx- 
ious for us all, and would not eat his dinner from 
want of appetite, I used to get very cross with him. 
Did you ever feel that way toward M. de Mont- 
friand? I mean before you married him. But what 
an idiot Iam! Clémence never had the happiness 
of cooking for the man she loved. That engenders 


| the loftiest sentiments. But dadinage aside. Mon- 


sieur is a gentleman, well bred, and dreadfully punc- 
tilious as to his honor, and has many accomplish- 
ments. Dear me! the puzzling questions he used to 
ask me, and the cool way in which he made the 
statement that, outside of England and America, 
young ladies generally had no good, solid foundation 
on which the graceful superstructures of a higher 
education could be built. What strange old books, 
even in French, he asked me about, which I had 
never read, I shall have to study for him some day. 
Would you believe it, we spent many an evening to- 
gether ?—I at my piano, playing for him—for, though 
those brutal Germans pounded my poor Erard almost 
to death, they did not quite destroy it. Would you 
believe it, the night before M. Hugh left for Brus- 
sels, he brought me an English song, and begged 
me to play the accompaniment for him ; and he sang 
for me some quaint old English ballad, so sweetly, 
so pathetically, that I cried like a baby, and he 
never had let me know before that he could sing? 
I used to hate singing men, and so I once told him. 
See, Clémence, I am just madly in love with the 
man, and glory init! There, now, is that explicit 
enough? Pray, do not bear me a grudge. I ex- 
humed your letters, and read such portions of them 
where you wrote to me about him. He said: 
‘Pray, send some day my profound respects to Ma- 
dame de Montfriand, and say I think she was per- 
fectly right in regard to me, and that I hope Pauline 
will always retain such a judicious friend.’ I have not 
told you all about M. Hugh. He was a colonel in 
the American War, and was engaged to be married, 
when, his death having been reported on the field 
of battle, the shock of the news killed his fiancée, 
who was in delicate health. Poor girl! Ican un- 
derstand it, for M. Hugh Percival—at least I think 
so—is just the kind of a man a woman would want 
to die for. I know I would. If love arrives late 
—for I am twenty-two, Clémence—when it does 
come it is very tumultuous. I have intentionally 
written you, Clémence, just as strongly as I could 
in regard to the man I shall marry. Bob, that 
naughty dog, is sleeping at my feet. Poor fellow! 
he was dreadiully thin during the troubles, though 
we never thought of eating him—it seems, however, 
that Madame de Valbois devoured a Persian hound, 
no doubt with relish. Bob barks outrageously when- 
ever he sees a Prussian soldier; it is part of an 
education I have given him. M. Hugh has scolded 
me several times about it, but papa encourages Bob 
in his dislikes. Monsieur and Madame de Valbois 
are here, and I have received Raoul’s congratulations. 
Madame, I regret to say, was rather more chary of 
her compliments. If only Général de Frail were 
alive! Hugh and I will raise a monument to his 
memory some day. Poor gentleman! he was the 
bravest and most chivalric man France ever had. 
God rest his soul! I must finish now, Clémence, 
dear. M. Percival sends you his kindest regards. 
Convey mine to monsieur your husband. 
“Ever your 





“ PAULINE,” 
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The ten days had swollen into a fortnight when 
at last M. Percival’s return was announced. It was 
a cheerful April morning, when Pauline sat by her 
father at a well-appointed breakfast-table. Pauline 
was radiant. 

“Will you not drive with me to St.-Eloi, dear 
papa? For M. Percival is to be here at noon.” 

“Who? I! Will M. Percival arrive to- 
day?” 

“ Just as if you did not know it, when you have 

been passably cross ever since he left us!” 
. “The fact is, Pauline, I do miss him. I have 
taught him how to play cards, which is something, 
but whom could I get to talk iron with me during his 
absence? Pauline, he is the most dreadfully self- 
opinionated man on subjects appertaining to metal- 
lurgy that I ever met with. When he is your hus- 
band, Pauline, depend upon it he will bully me.” 

“Dear papa, you shock me. Has not Hugh 
been ever respectful to you—did he not nurse 
you ?” 

“So he did, my child; only, when it comes to 
the question of a refractory ore, he holds opinions 
which are absolutely heretical ; and the worst of it is 
—that in practice he has almost always come out 
right.” 

“Papa, papa! pray, drop iron for the moment. 
The question is, will you ride with me this pleasant 
April morning ?’ 

“Will your miserable little turnout hold three 
people?” 

“‘Hold three? How, papa? There will be 
you and I—” Then the lady blushed crimson. 

“And M. Percival, after having traveled night 
and day, must he walk here? For matters have not 
been sufficiently orgahized by those wretched Ger- 
mans, so that there is transportation between the 
town and the chateau. Send a servant with the lit- 
tle carriage.” 

“ But, papa, you forget André is rheumatic and 
cannot drive ; and St.-Eloi has no longer its retinue 
of servants, I never thought how Hugh was to 
come back, That was very stupid of me.” 

“Well, Pauline, don’t think of my going to 


St.-Eloi. The sight of the Germans always en- 
rages me, and I should see hundreds of them.” 
“Papa!” 
“ Well?” 


“Would there be any harm in my driving alone 
to meet M. Percival ?” 
“ Les convenances, my child, would be outraged, 
that is all.” 
“Les convenances! so they might be. But, 
papa, when Hugh used to pile fagots on the sledge, 
I often sat on the bundles of wood alongside of 
him—I never, though, papa, rode beyond our own 
grounds. I forgot all about Zs convenances then. 
You were too ill then to know much about it. 
Papa, you are not horrified ?” 
“I do not know. I ought to be, I suppose. 
But the war-times are over now.” 
“ Well papa, you consent ? A la bonne heure. 1 


months since I have seen the poor old place, 
snap my fingers at the Germans. Here goes, papa— 
@ bas les convenances !" 


I 


Kindly trotted the ponies, and easily bowled 


along the little carriage, that carried the lady of St.- 


Eloi on her way to the station in the town. The 

grass was just springing up, and some trees were in 

bloom. The short three or four miles showed, it is 

true, where the enemy had passed. Dismantled 

farm-houses were not infrequent, and here and 

there a pile of charred embers told where some 

dwelling had been burned. Yet smoke might be 

seen curling from more than one chimney, and now 

and then a peasant was laboring in the fields. If 

no cock crew or dog barked, spring birds were 

twittering, and flew busily around, building their 

nests. Away off in the distance swept the Vosges, 

blue, dark, and solemn, and the mountain-streams 

formed by the melting snow flashed under the two 

bridges which were on the road to St.-Eloi. There 

was just one part of the route where, in other 

times, the tall chimneys of St.-Eloi could have 

been seen. Pauline seemed to look for them. 

They were gone. “War is brutal,” she said. 

“Poor papa, and Hugh! I can fancy Hugh’s brood- 

ing over the ruins, like a second Marius.” But 

sad ideas were soon dispelled as she approached 

the earthworks which surrounded St.-Eloi. There 
were soldiers there, and German troops were being 
exercised. Officers with attenuated waists turned 
and gazed admiringly, though not impertinently, at 
perhaps the first lady from the neighborhood who 
had ventured within the town. Some carried po- 
liteness so far as to touch their hats toher. One 
quite young fellow on crutches hobbled up and said, 
in the best of French: “ If the lady will drive this 
way, taking this turn to the right, she will consid- 
erably shorten her journey. Fortifications are not 
easy to thread, and there is a very wet and insecure 
place just beyond. You will excuse the liberty I 
am taking?” Pauline thanked him kindly, and 
followed his advice ; she evensmiledon him. “ Poor 
fellow,” she said to herself, “it is worse to lose a 
leg than an arm!” Presently she was in the town, 
which was thronged with soldiers. Rattling along, 
she was soon at the depot. A train full of convales- 
cent German officers and troops had just stopped at 
the station. Busy hospital attendants were occu- 
pied in caring for the suffering men. One pale face 
peered through the windows of the car, and then 
sank back from sight. In an instant the lady had 
alighted, and in her best German—for she spoke it 
fairly—she had begged an infantry-soldier to hold 
her little steeds, had slipped a five-franc piece in 
his hand. Then Pauline rushed toa surgeon who 
seemed to have the train in charge. 

** You have, sir,” she said, all out of breath, “an 
ill—a wounded officer on that train—a gentleman I 
take a great deal of interest in: once he was very 
kind tome. I ama Frenchwoman. The man looks 
ill to die—only rest and quiet and good nursing will 
restore him.” 

“ Mademoiselle, there are some hundred such in 





shall go. No one knows me at St.-Eloi—it is 
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the cars. Do you know his name?” asked the sur- 


geon. 
“ Yes, yes ; it is Lieutenant Miiller!” 
“ There is certainly an officer with that name and 
Badly wounded, was he, at the bridge of Se- 


rank. 
vres?” 

“Yes. Would it be against your orders—injuri- 
ous to his health—if I took him to St.-Eloi? I live 
with my father in a chateau near here. I would 
nurse him as tenderly as I could.” 

** Mademoiselle, it rests entirely with the officer 
himself. He is on sick-leave. What you offer speaks 
well for your humanity. I will ask him.” 

Five minutes afterward Lieutenant Miiller was in 
the pony-carriage. Said the gallant Bavarian in a 
singularly weak voice : 

‘“‘ Fair enemy, may I kiss your hand—that is, if I 
am strong enough to do it? God bless you, Made- 
moiselle Delange!” And he cried like a child. 

“* There, sir, you may kiss my hand—that is, af- 
ter I have propped you up.—Thank you, surgeon ; 
that pillow will do. Pray take the rug and cover his 
feet.—There is my hand. You may kiss it after you 
swallow this glass of wine the surgeon offers you— 
always providing Colonel Percival will let you.” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, and is Colonel Percival here ? 
When that bit of shell knocked the life out of me I 
thought of Bertha and then of Percival. Look, you, 
I have seen many a poor fellow laid low, and never 
was touched before! He is alive and well? and you 
will take me to the chateau of St.-Eloi, and care for 
me?” 

“You had better not talk any more, lieutenant,” 
said the surgeon. 

“But I will—I am better already, surgeon.—Ma- 
demoiselle, I want to ask you something quite a 
secret.” And Pauline’s pretty ear was bent down 
to him, and when he said his say her face was crim- 
son. “I thought so; I knewit! Mind, my life is 
in your charge, and both of you must get me well 
and strong for my Bertha’s sake.” 

‘**T expect Colonel Percival every moment by the 
train. Now pray, Lieutenant Miiller, do not say an- 
other word.” 

Then the surgeon came again and gave made- 
moiselle some advice as to the treatment Lieutenant 
Miller should receive. Now a very fierce and 
pompous old officer, with steel spectacles on his 
nose, and an iron cross with a whole handful of other 
decorations hanging on his breast, came up, and fair- 
ly unbent, as he took off his iron spiked-hat and 
showed a head as smooth as a cannon-ball, He 
made a very elaborate though really feeling speech, 
half in French and half in German, all about a 
French lady who showed such kindness toward a 
German officer; and when he talked, all the other 
Officers and soldiers took off their hats and placed 
the first-finger of their left hands on the seams of 
their pantaloons, for the speaker was a prince and 
a third or a thirteenth cousin to King William him- 
self. Before the bald-headed prince got entirely 
through, however, Pauline heard the other train 
arriving. 


‘* Shall I wait for him, or go to him?” thought 
Pauline. “He might miss me in this confusion.— 
| Down with the proprieties, for I want to see him !” 
And, tripping up the stairs of the railroad-depot, she 
waited impatiently. Presently she found Percival 
| before he saw her, and her hand was in his, “I 
| have come for you,” she whispered, with down-cast 
| eyes, as he kissed her tenderly, and said, as if he had 
almost expected it : 

“Yes, darling ; and you look so bright and happy 
and beautiful this morning !” 

It was the first compliment he had ever paid her, 
for she was surpassingly lovely, and so daintily ap- 
pareled—for now Madame de Montfriand’s ward- 
robe had been carefully looked over and brought un- 
der contribution. 

‘*Do—do American women ever come alone to 
railroads in search of the men they are to marry?” 
timidly asked Pauline. 

“* Indeed, Pauline, I hardly know. If you ask 
me, as a general rule in certain classes of society, I 
should think they did not.” 

“You are not offended with me? Then there is 
such a thing as des convenances even in that wild 
country of yours? I am glad I came for you. Have 
you been quite well, and enjoyed yourself in civiliza- 
tion once more? I have been just miserable without 
you. Papa—all of us are so anxious to see you! It 
was two days ago that Babette and André com- 
menced to make preparations for your return. It 
seems so strange that you should have left us even 
for two weeks, dear Hugh! I have something to 
tell you. It is good news, Lieutenant Miiller is 
not dead.” 

‘** Thank God for that !” 

“* He is now, at this very present moment, in my 
little phaeton. I am going to carry him to St.-Eloi. 
He is dreadfully weak and miserable, und you and I 
will nurse him.” 

‘* You are an angel, Pauline ; this is indeed the 
best of news! Do take me to him.” 

“IT was counting on what a pleasant ¢éte-d-téte we 
should have had—you and I, only two of us—in the 
carriage ; but there is room for three. How busy I 
shall be at the chateau! You cannot engross all my 
time: Lieutenant Miller shall have some of it ; then 
you will not get tired of me and want to leave me 
again.” 

But Pauline evidently did not mean what she 
said, for she laughed gayly and happily. 

“ But I have been very bold with you, Hugh! It 
was wrong in me to have come for you—driving here 
through such a crowd of soldiers, brazen-like! I 
think I am growing to be ef/rontée—I see it all now. 
But papa said I might.” 

‘*Had you not come, Pauline, you might never 
have found Miiller.” 

Then away went the two to the carriage, where 
Lieutenant Miiller was reclining in state. <A few 
kind words of manly greeting were exchanged be- 
tween the two men. Now the little horses had their 
bridles loosed, and Pauline, reins in hand, drove 





gently off. A guard turned out for them, presented 
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arms, and all the officers assembled saluted, and the 
cheering was general. 

“* Pauline, this is in your honor,” said Percival. 

“ My eyes are so full of tears, Hugh, that I can’t 
see which way these wretched little brutes are going. 
I feel sure that I shall tumble you all out into one 
of these ditches these barbarous Germans have been 
digging here.” 

Then one of the horses felt the whip, and the | 
danger was cleared. 


By dint of good nursing Miiller got well. It was 
Pauline who wrote the first letter for him to his Ber- 
tha. The fact that a German officer was being cared 
for by the inmates of the chateau of St.-Eloi caused 
many a favor to be granted them. While Miiller was 
convalescent a decoration was sent him, and with it 
came a handsome bracelet for Mademoiselle Delange 
from the officers in Lieutenant Miiller’s regiment. 
With the gift came a complimentary note, signed by 
no less a person than a Bavarian field-marshal. Pau- 
line raged over it ; but kept the bracelet—or, rather, 
it was put in charge of M. Percival. 

** Bury it, Hugh ; when Alsace is French again 
I will wear it, never before!” 

M. Delange and the Bavarian had it out often 
together, hot and heavy. The German bore it good- 
humoredly. Victors can always afford to be mag- 
nanimous. 

“* The hands of France are never so dangerous to 
her neighbors as when they are fettered, and she 
strikes abroad with the chains that bind her.’ These 
are not my words, M. le Bavarois. It is an English- 
man who wrote that. M. Percival showed it to me.” 

‘** What ! the colonel, too, against me?” 

“ Listen ; there is more of it: ‘When a French- 
man feels himself most little as a citizen, he becomes 
most ambitious of the greatness of his nation.’ I 
have learned it by heart.” 

“ Simple book-texts ! What does an Englishman 
know about it?” 

**But history, sir—history shows us that every 
force splits itself to pieces when it has reached its 
maximum ; that every power which proclaims it- 
self absolute meets its punishment the very instant 
its pride is at its height.” 

** Exactly ; it is the history of France. Germany 
has not arrived yet at her maximum of strength. I 
hope she will wait a while—until I get quite well. 
Then, when absolutism comes, I may be a field-mar- 
shal.” 

In time Lieutenant Miller left for Munich. 

There was a grand council held at St.-Eloi. 
Should M. Percival and Pauline be married there? 
M. Delange decided in the negative. As St.-Eloi 
was to be sold, and to be delivered within the 
month, a marriage there he declared was impos- 
sible. 

‘*My daughter shall never be married save on 
French soil. I will allow no such sacrilege. Here 
we are becoming half German already !” 

It was decided that M. Percival should go to Be- 





sangon, and wait there for M. Delange and Pauline ; 


and so it came to pass, for, a fortnight after Miiller’s 
departure, M. Percival bade good-by to Pauline for 
a week, and to St.-Eloi forever. It was in some re- 
spects a sad parting for Pauline. 

“T associate you with St.-Eloi, Hugh,” she said, 
“but I cannot be German, though some two or more 
centuries ago my ancestors were German—at least 
my mother’s forefathers were. Let us go over the 
grounds together. Some day we may come back 
again—who knows?” Then they went all over the 
place, even to the neighboring field where French 
and Germans lay buried, and Pauline cried until her 
heart seemed broken with recalling the memories of 
the sad and happy days she had passed at St.-Eloi. 
“T have only you and papa to love now, and I trust 
in you. Perhaps the preparations for my marriage 
will make me forget the many pangs I feel on quit- 
ting poor St.-Eloi. I warrant you, you have been to 
the old wsine—eh, M. Percival?” 

“T have, Pauline. Should it please God that the 
works at St.-Etienne are ever built, at least one stone 
of the old «sine shall be placed in the foundations 
of the new one.” 

“ Va, what a funny sentiment! But perhaps you 
are right. I claim the privilege, Hugh, of placing 
that stone in the new factory some day. It must 
bring us luck.” 

At Besancon the two were married. Said the 
sacristan of the church, after the ceremony: ‘‘ May 
it be lucky to monsieur and madame, for this is our 
first marriage—at least of any consequence—since the 
war.” Immediately after the marriage M. Delange, 
accompanied by his daughter, her husband, André, 
and Babette, sought the most quiet of all the depart- 
ments of France, which is Savoy. In three days’ 
time, skirting the Jura, they reached Annecy. Here, 
after a week’s rest, M. Deiange said: “ Pauline, 
André can take care of me. André assures me that 
I am in the way with you married people. I think 
I am. Babette will, of course, remain with you. 
France will want to strain every sinew to recover all 
she has lost. It is time for me to commence work. 
It will take some months before my plans can be ar- 
ranged. I shall go to St.-Etienne. The contre- 
maitre and his wife are on a holiday. Take my ad- 
vice, and stay here until you are tired of it. It is a 
pretty place, and a quiet one, I saw a little villa yes- 
terday which pleased me so much that I have rented 
it for you. Hire a servant or two, and live there for 
awhile. When autumn comes go to Paris, see your 
friends there—that is, if the Commune does not mur- 
der them all. (See what miseries these Germans 
have brought on us!) Then come to St.-Etienne 
and join me. Good-by, my dear little woman—and, 
M. Percival, your hand.” Then the former master 
of St.-Eloi left them. 

The two people staid in their quiet provincial 
home for months, unknown and supremely happy. 
It was fully four months later before a move was 
made for Paris, and then the civil strife was all over 
—almost forgotten—for France heals her scars as 
rapidly as she wounds herself 


‘TI am dying to see Clémence. I shall go there 
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this afternoon, Hugh. You bear her no ill-will, do 
you?” 

“ Why, Pauline, none in the least ; I shall only 
be too glad to know all my good little woman’s 
friends.” 

“Then I will go first, and pray join me there 
afterward.” 

It was late in the afternoon when M. Percival 
called. Madame de Montfriand’s drawing-room 
was crowded, It seemed that on this occasion many 
of the friends of the house, whom the war had sep- 
arated, had accidentally come together again. As 
M. Percival entered, he saw his wife and a lady in 
the closest conversation. 

“My peace, I trust, is made. Pauline has a 
miniature which must be that of the lady, her friend 
Clémence. Though I am under the glare of a dozen 
women’s eyes, why should I be the centre of so 
much attraction? Decidedly it is very embarrassing.” 

It had happened in this way. In the midst of 
the warmest confidences, after Pauline, with her 
usual impetuosity, had poured out all her soul to 
her friend, Madame de Montfriand, who had laughed 
and cried over her story, said : 

“ But who is that slightly-built gentleman there ? 
I do not recognize him. He does not look like a 
Frenchman, Still, he has a bit of red ribbon in his 
button-hole. Ah, mon Dieu / Pauline, he is looking 
straight at you, as if he had a right to do so, Do 
not blush so. He has an empty sleeve. It must be 
my Pauline’s husband. It is this famous M. Perci- 
val. My dear, you could not have made, as far as 
appearances go, a more elegant choice. The man is 





distinction itself—Pray, M. de Montfriand, go and 
welcome Pauline’s husband.” 

“ Va, Parisienne that you are!” said Pauline, 
somewhat demurely. ‘‘It is, indeed, my lord and 
master. Ido not think dress improves him, though I 
think I might have tied his cravat more neatly. Ab- 
solutely, Clémence, I never saw him in full toilet be- 
fore. They gave him the ribbon because he was so 
devoted to our many poor people after the Germans 
captured St.-Eloi. My first real quarrel with him 
was about the acceptance of his decoration. Would 
you believe it, he wanted to refuse it, saying he had 
done nothing at all? But, Clémence, since our mar- 
riage, he is much more tractable than he used to be. 
I liked him, though, just as well, when I patched his 
clothes for him ; for I have seen him quite out of 
elbows, because he had given his coat away to a 
poor peasant who hadn’t any clothes at all. You 
shall listen to me, Clémence ; I-would have mended 
his shoes for him, if only I had known how! He 
used to dig frost-bitten potatoes for us, my fine lady, 
when we were starving. It was not for his good 
looks I married him, but because he was the most 
devoted friend to me and my father, and brought us, 
and many others, through a sea of miseries with that 
single hand of his ; and, Clémence, he was as proud 
as Lucifer, and as I live, and am not ashamed to tell 
it, if I had not unbent somewhat before him—un- 
grateful wretch that I was!—I do believe he never 
would have married me.—M. Percival, I am glad 
you are here at last. This is Madame la Comtesse 
de Montfriand, the judicious Clémence of my let- 
ters!” 
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HE manner in which the book of Judges records 

the career of Deborah, who was prophetess, 
judge, warrior, and poet, of the “chosen people of 
God,” is in such wide contrast to the style employed 
by the present chroniclers of “ female strongminded- 
ness” as to lead to the inference that the perverse- 
ness shown by women during these later years, in 
applying themselves to the learned professions, as 
well as in their political aspirations, is a blossoming 
or production peculiar to the nineteenth century. 
The reply made by Marie Antoinette’s dressmaker, 
when asked if there was anything new, that ‘there 
is nothing new but what has been forgotten,” was 
but another way of saying “what is has been.” A 
general appreciation of this fact would go far in al- 
laying the fears of the fearful, who, at every new 
depredation of the “ weaker sex” upon the declared 
kingdom of man, croak of the ruin of society, and 
bewail the “ good old times.” 

Nothing is truer than that human nature has been 
in all ages very much the same thing it is now. In 
his “‘ Paradise Lost,” Milton very pithily illustrates 
the love of adventure and enterprise in Eve, that is 
So characteristic of her wide-awake daughters of to- 
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day, when she proposes to Adam that, in order to 
accomplish more, they choose their separate tasks, 
and do their work apart ; and, after the eating of 
the forbidden fruit, when Adam reproaches her for 
having left his side, she retorts by saying that, if she 
was never to leave his side, she might as well have 
remained the rib that she was! That one “pro- 
gressive” act of Eve, in obtaining a taste of knowl- 
edge at the risk of her life, saved the world from to- 
tal stupidity. Think of the monotony of years upon 
years of uninterrupted Eden, unrelieved by no gleam 
of wickedness, no delicious moment of disobedi- 
ence! The experience and development of the race 
would have been as devoid of character and strength 
as a picture without shadows. 

Although Elizabeth Blackwell, in 1849, was “ the 
first woman to obtain a medical diploma,” the battle 
she waged for her sex in behalf of the science of 
medicine had hundreds of years before been fought 
by a young woman of Athens, named Agnodice. 
The Athenian laws interdicted the study: of medi- 
cine to women and slaves ; but so strong was Agno- 
dice’s taste for the science that she resolved at all 
cost to gratify it. Disguising herself in male attire, 
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she studied with the celebrated Dr. Herophilus until 
well enough instructed to attend the lectures at the 
medical school. Having once adopted the male cos- 
tume, she continued to wear it, and entered upon a 
practice which, confined to women and children, 
met with extraordinary success. To the women she 
treated she revealed her sex, which undoubtedly had 
much to do in creating a demand for her services. 
The Athenian doctors became jealous of her popu- 
larity, cited her before the Areopagus, and charged 
her with using her power to corrupt women, To 
justify herself, Agnodice had but to declare herself 
a woman, which announcement produced a profound 
sensation. Then followed her arraignment for vio- 
lation of law, and, added to her own spirited defense, 
came the wives of the principal citizens of Athens, 
who undertook her cause in such strong wise that 
the law forbidding the study of medicine to free 
women was revoked. A monk once, in vindicating 
the fitness of women for wise avocations, said: 
‘For science the wings of angels rather than the 
feet of turtles are needed. Where matter less abounds 
light more easily penetrates ; therefore, for philoso- 
phers the temperaments most delicate are best, as 
the seat of the soul is neither in flesh nor bones, but 
in the brain, the place most soft and delicate of the 
whole body.” 

As early as 1360, Novella and Betira, daughters 
of Jean d’Andrea, of Bologna, are mentioned as 
learned jurisconsults. Lachis, of Athens, a daughter 
of Megesfes, decreed laws so useful and honored to 
the people of Attica that the Romans received them 
for “ natural laws,” and upon them built their famous 
twelve tables, in which there is more of justice and 
piety than in all the volumes of Papinianus. And 
all legal lore did not abide with the women of Greece, 
for in the year 640 Tsai-Ysong, wife of a Chinese 
emperor, is specified as a writer on law. 

In mathematics no one in antiquity seems to 
have eclipsed the famous Hypatia, who was born in 
the year 370. She was so clever, both as mathema- 
tician and philosopher, that the magistrates of Alex- 
andria engaged her to deliver lectures on philoso- 
phy in the then most celebrated school in the world. 
She is said to have possessed, with her extraordinary 
mental powers, “‘ many of the attractions and all of 
the virtues of her sex;” her dress was of extreme 
simplicity, her conduct always above suspicion ; she 
refused to marry because it would interfere with 
her devotion to study. She rode to her school in a 
chariot, and in such esteem and respect was she 
held that the governor of the country was wont to 
seek her advice upon matters of state. Being a 
pagan, she aroused the jealousy of the early Chris- 
tians, and her fate at the hands of a body of infuri- 
ated and fanatical monks every reader of Gibbon 
and Kingsley knows full well. 

As instructors of famed men, women seem to 
have figured conspicuously. Aspasia was an instruc- 
tor of Socrates; Homer was a pupil of Clorinde 
Samiene, a woman of Argos, to whom some have 
even attributed the work of the “ Iliad ;” Pythago- 
ras learned of Carmenta, who excelled all in her 





time in poesy. Theano, the wife of Pythagoras, was 
also a poet, and reputed to be the first woman who 
turned her attention to philosophy. Aristotle was 
led to seek the causes of the ebb and flow of the 
sea through Sostrate Lesbienne ; while Anaxagoras 
learned them from Dyoris, wife of one Barquerate, 
of Pyrée ; and of the conjunction of the planets, and 
the most “beautiful secrets of meteors,” he learned 
much from a woman-gardener of Smyrna. Tibul- 
lus, in his works, praises the learning of Amalthea 
and Marseppia; and Euripides mentions Theonos, 
daughter of an Egyptian king, as a doctor in theol- 
ogy and philosophy. Myrtis, a Greek poetess, who 
lived 500 B. C., had for pupils Pindar and Corinna, 
A statue of bronze was raised to her memory. Sev- 
eral of her productions were in existence in the time 
of Plutarch, The latter writer cites Cornelia, the 
daughter of Metellus Scipio, as being versed in mu- 
sical art, polite literature, geometry, and philoso- 
phy. Aristippus taught the doctrines of his school 
to his daughter, and she in turn became the instruc- 
tor of her sons. Erinna, the friend of the wise 
Sappho, experienced all the tortures of “ repressed 
genius.” She longed for a “broader sphere,” but her 
mother kept her busy at the spinning-wheel. Be- 
ing ‘‘ bound to the wheel,” she immortalized it in a 
poem of three hundred hexameter lines, called 
“ The Distaff.” Eustathius intimates that her verses 
rivaled those of Homer. She died at the early age 
of nineteen—a prodigy indeed. That pretty wid- 
ow, Zenobia, was a marvel of accomplishments: 
talents for jurisprudence and finance ; skilled in af- 
fairs of government ; a splendid horsewoman ; sa- 
vante in Greek and Latin, and languages of Egypt 
and Syria ; and an elegant historian. Cleopatra was 
also skilled in the classics, and could converse with 
Ethiopians, Jews, Arabs, Medes, Persians, and Syr- 
ians, without an interpreter—a degree of linguistic 
ability to amaze a woman of to-day. Barsine, 
wife of Alexander the Great, is said to have won the 
good graces of that conqueror by her erudition in 
literature. The appearance of Miss Anthony and 
Mrs. Stanton some years ago before the State Leg- 
islature of New York, appealing in behalf of just 
laws for their sex, was but a repetition of the valor 
of Hortensia. When the members of the Second 
Triumvirate had imposed a heavy tax upon the Ro- 
man matrons, and no man dared espouse their cause, 
the eloquent daughter of the orator Hortensius ap- 
peared as their advocate, and made so able a speech 
that a large portion of the burden was removed. 

The most winsome, perhaps, of all antique celeb- 
rities among women was Lelia, elder of the two 
daughters of Lzlius the Wise. She was celebrated 
for the purity and elegance with which she spoke 
her native tongue ; she transmitted this precious gift 
to two generations by her daughters and grandchil- 
dren. Her son-in-law, Sicinius Crassus, whose elo- 
quence was formed in her conversation, speaks of it 
as being a perfect model of the antique language of 
Narvius, 

That the people of the Levant were the first to 
desire women as rulers speaks well for Eastern 
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dames. The women of Lacedemon governed the 
men, and in defense of their sovereignty said: “ We 
gave birth to men ; therefore it is but just that we 
govern them.” 

In coming down to later times it is curious to 
note that Italy, the one country in Europe where the 
education of both men and women in general has 
been most neglected, should have been the classic 
land, far excellence, of learned women. This re- 
sulted in part, probably, from the numerous Greek 
colonies that settled in the country, and the liberality 
that marked the founding of its famous universities. 
The opinions of Plato concerning the education of 
women were generally adopted in Italy, and put into 
practice without entailing the evils that sometimes 
attended them in Athens. It has been observed by 
a writer upon the subject that, as the Italian lan- 
guage has a feminine termination for all the learned 
professions, which the French has not, it is but 
fair to conclude that those professions were ex- 
ercised by women when the languagé was system- 
atized. 

The most famed of the Italian universities, that 
of Bologna, in which women have played so credit- 
able a part, both as students and professors, was 
founded, according to some writers, by Theodosius 
II, in the fifth century, and to others, by Queen Clo- 
thilde, with the express stipulation that women 
should be allowed equal advantages with men. In 
the fourteenth century a young girl named Gazza- 
dine distinguished herself in this school. She ex- 
celled in the study of sciences, and at the age of 


twenty-six was made a Doctor of Laws, and a pro- 


fessorship in the university given to her. At the 
age of thirty she was promoted to the chair of juris- 
prudence, and such was her reputation that pupils 
came from all parts of Italy to attend her lectures. 
She wrote a number of treatises, still to be found 
among the text-books of students. About the same 
time a Bolognese physician educated his daughter to 
pursue and practise his profession, and she so far ex- 
celled him as to be given a chair in the university ; 
later, she was tendered that of philosophy, which 
she filled with such renown that not only from Italy, 
but from all parts of Europe, men came to hear and 
admire her. 

In 1711 Laura Bassi was born at Bologna, and 
became so learned as to be given in the university 
the chair of physics. She knew Latin and Greek, 
the modern languages, and was profound in philoso- 
phy and mathematics. She married a physician, 
and became mother of twelve children, for whom her 
care and affection “ equaled that of the most ignorant 
matron.” 

At Pavia, where Columbus was educated, Maria 
Pellegrina Amoretti passed her examination at fif- 
teen, and publicly discussed questions of philosophy. 
At the age of twenty (in 1777) she was made Doctor 
of Laws, and in the presence of an immense and en- 
thusiastic assembly crowned with laurel. She did 
not mount the rostrum as an advocate, but wrote 
pleas which she read to the judges, and which may 
still be read in a text-book with the title, “De Jure 





dotium apud Romanos.” She had a beautiful face, 
and was gentle and refined in manner, 

At Rome, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a professorship of theology and philosophy was 
offered to a young girl who was born in the most 
lowly condition, and who had earned her bread selling 
soap-cakes. She devoted with great ardor her leisure 
to study, and was endowed to a marked degree with 
both beauty and genius. She became deeply versed 
in civil and canonical law, geometry, philosophy, and 
physics, but refused the professorship. 

In the University of Padua, which ranked next 
to that of Bologna, Helen Corner was educated. 
Her knowledge of the exact sciences, especially 
that of astronomy, was the marvel of learned men, 
It was also at Padua that the “veiled lady,” who 
filled her husband’s chair of jurisprudence when he 
was absent or ill, created such a furor. Whenever 
she appeared the students greeted her with the wild- 
est applause. She was so beautiful that it was feared 
if she lectured unveiled her beauty would dom- 
inate her wisdom. At the University of Brescia 
Laura Lerine held a professorship at the age of 
twenty. When but eighteen she sustained public 
discussions upon metaphysics. She taught mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and theology, with brilliant suc- 
cess. She died early in the sixteenth century. 

During the present century the Universitles of 
Bologna and Padua have enjoyed the privilege of 
counting women among their doctors. In 1817 Ma- 
dame Clothilde Tambroni was professor at Bologna. 
She learned Latin in listening to the lectures given 
to her brothers ; she mastered Greek so thoroughly 
as to be able to write Greek poetry, and at the age 
of twenty-six she was appointed to the chair of 
Greek and Hellenic literature. She retained this 
professorship for many years, resigning it at last be- 
cause of her scruples against taking the oath of alle- 
giance to the Cispadane Republic. In 1806 she de- 
livered a discourse in Italian at the inauguration of 
the Royal University, at which time a young woman 
was made Doctor of Medicine (Dottoressa), This 
dottoressa, born of a poor peasant family in the moun- 
tains of Bologna, had studied Latin, philosophy, 
mathematics, and then medicine, passed her examina- 
tions, and received her diploma when she was twen- 
ty-two! At twenty-seven she was made professor, 
and placed at the head of the department of ob- 
stetrics. Maria Angela Ardinghelli, of Naples, who 
died in 1825, wrote a work upon natural history, 
which was translated into several languages. 

That the University of Bologna did not suffer 
from the ‘‘doctrine of equal rights,” it may be well 
to state that at one time its students numbered ten 
thousand, and its library contained between one and 
two hundred thousand volumes. From the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth century, which was the Augustan 
age for Italy, the flame of genius that swept through 
the country consecrated her daughters as well as her 
sons with its “sacred fire.” That famed sweetheart 
of Michael Angelo, Victoria Colonna, to whom 
Charles V. gave the title of princess, was perhaps 
the most accomplished foefessa of that time. In pro- 
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found erudition there were Veronica Gambara and 
Maria Gaetana Agnesi; in fine arts, Properzia de’ 
Rossi, Sophonisba Angussola, Lavinia Fontana, Eli- 
zabeth Sirani, and Rosalba Carriera. In social em- 
inence, Vincentine Lomelin, born in 1552, was re- 
puted to have the “ best-regulated house in Genoa,” 
She welcomed all who could add charm or inter- 
est to her salon, with the exception of ‘‘liber- 
tines, idlers, and scandal-mongers, upon whose en- 
trance strict interdiction was placed.” 

The sentiment that a few years ago, more than 
to-day, prevailed among men, that “ learning spoiled 
women for loving,” could hardly have been the re- 
sult of an acquaintance with the history of the 
learned women of the past. Veronica Gambara, 
most learned and wise, was as loving and devoted as 
the historic Dido. She was of noble birth, and from 
a child displayed a surprising aptitude for study. At 
ten years of age she was writing Latin and Greek 
sonnets. Of a serious temperament, her tastes led 
her to the study of sacred literature, and she became 
one of the most learned theologians in Italy, and was 
given the title of doctor. She chose for her husband 
Gilbert of Correggio, chief of that illustrious house, 
and was married to him in 1508, when in her twenty- 
fourth year. At the end of two years she was the 
mother of two sons, She was tenderly loved of her 
husband, and, as he had remarkably beautiful eyes, 
she addressed to those “shining orbs” some of her 
most exquisite sonnets. This husband, so well be- 
loved, died ten years after marriage, and Veronica, 
although still young, consecrated herself to eternal 
widowhood. During the remainder of her life she 
had her apartments draped in black, was drawn 
about by the blackest of horses, and wore always a 
garb of deep widowhood. Heiress to all her hus- 
band’s fortune, she superintended the education of 
her sons, one of whom rose to high military rank, 
while the other became a cardinal. She continued 
her own studies the same as in her youth, cultivating 
her love of poetry and literature. Personally she was 
not beautiful, but she had in conversation a rare 
charm that no one could resist, even when discours- 
ing of learned things. A collection of her letters 
and poems was published at Brescia in 1759. 

The life of Maria Gaetana Agnesi reads like a 
strange romance of head and heart. She was born 
at Milan in 1718, of parents noble and rich, and at 
thirty years of age was admitted by acclamation to 
the Bologna Institute. As a child, she displayed 
such unusual endowment by nature, that her father 
decided to give hera first-class education. Physi- 
cally, she was exceedingly beautiful, and her man- 
ners were most winning. At five years of age she 
delighted everybody with the facility wit which she 
spoke French. She studied the classics in company 
with her brothers, and when nine years old deliv- 
ered a discourse in Latin in her father’s garden to a 
company of savants he had invited to hear her. The 
theme of the young orator’s talk was, “ Forbidding 
the Study of Science to Women.” At eleven she was 
talking and writing Greek like her own tongue ; and 
in a year or two later she had mastered Hebrew, 











Spanish, and German. She had a prodigious mem- 
ory, and mastered idioms with surprising facility, 
She compiled a lexicon of chosen Latin and Greek 
words for herself to the number of thirteen thousand 
three hundred. When nineteen years of age, her 
father led her to devote herself to the study of elo- 
quence, and to elevated and difficult works of phi- 
losophy. A convocation of learned friends decided 
to give her free range in the field of mathematics 
and philosophy. ‘Two savants, Manara and Casati, 
were charged to teach her the elements of Euclid, 
logic, metaphysics, and general and special and ex- 
perimental physics. She made such astonishing prog- 
ress that her professors requested that her exami- 
nations be made public, and the savants of Italy and 
France came to Milan to attend them. They were 
at liberty to ‘‘ question, confuse, and confound her.” 
But her replies, made in Latin, were of such elo- 
quence and erudition as to bring her victoriously 
through the ordeal, During her examinations, she 
had delivered, in the presence of the principal min- 
isters, senators, and savan/s at Milan, one hundred and 
ninety-one theses—all of which, published in book- 
form, still exist. In mathematics she was so skillful 
that learned men all over the continent of Europe 
consulted her in regard to the solution of problems. 
When twenty, she resolved to retire from the world 
and lead a secluded life—a decision that deeply 
grieved her father. The matter was compromised 
by her father acceding to her wish to dress simply 
and renounce balls and theatres, She then began to 
prosecute seriously her study of algebra and geom- 
etry. She wrote a commentary upon conic sections, 
and, later, began her great work upon “ Analytical In- 
stitutions,” which, when completed, excited universal 
applause and admiration. It was published in two 
volumes, with fifty-nine illustrations, in which she 
had combined, resolved, and arranged methodically, 
all the greatest problems of Huyghens, Fermat, Ro- 
berval, Varignon, Newton, Leibnitz, etc. Of the 
intrinsic value of the work, the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris said: “‘ Order, clearness, and precision, reign 
in all parts of the work. In no language has here- 
tofore appeared an ‘Instituzioni analitiche’ which 
can lead so quickly, neither conduct so far, the stu- 
dent of analytical science. We regard it as the best 
and most complete treatise that has as yet appeared 
on this subject.” Had the laws of the French Acad- 
emy been as liberal toward merit, regardless of sex, 
as those of the Bologna Institute, Agnesi would have 
been elected a member of it. In 1775, Bossut, a 
French mathematician, translated her “ Differential 
and Integral Calculus” for the use of French stu- 
dents. It was a curious spectacle to see her con- 
sulted by the most celebrated men of her time, as 
her father’s house was a social centre for all savants. 
Eustache Zanotti begged her to examine his obser- 
vations on eclipses of the sun ; Paul Frisi sent her 
his original manuscript, “‘ De Figura et Magnitudine 
Telluris ;” Beccari, President of the Bologna Uni- 
versity, submitted the acts of his academy to her 
judgment ; Vincent Racati sent to her for examina- 
tion his new mathematical theories, Plunged in such 
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profound speculations, Agnesi often found in her 
dreams the solution of the most difficult problems. 
At length she turned from her studies to devote her- 
self to works of charity, and opened her father’s house 
to sick and infirm women, doing offices for them 
which no servant would. Her father interfered with 
this devotion, in behalf of her health ; but after his 
death she resumed it, resorting to all sorts of econo- 
my to obtain money, food, and clothing, for the mis- 
erable. She sold her jewels, and prevailed upon her 
sister, Maria Teresa, who was a fine musician, to 
give concerts in their behalf. She undertook the 
instruction of idiots, and succeeded so well as to give 
them the appearance, at least, of possessing a soul. 
People never ceased coming to visit her, and always 
betrayed astonishment at seeing her so humbly clad. 
A son of the King of Sweden begged her to write 
in his album, and she wrote the Greek proverb, ‘‘ It 
is better to believe much than little.” In 1783 she 
went as director in a hospital, believing herself di- 
vinely called. With her tranquil face she moved 
about like a saint, comforting one, solacing another, 
soothing a third. Sometimes she would dine with 
her friends, when her conversation charmed all. She 
lived in that way fifteen years, until her death, in 
1799. A monument was erected to her memory in 
Milan. It is said that no one ever saw her face wear 
a troubled look. 

Properzia de’ Rossi, Elizabeth Sirani, and Lavinia 
Fontana, were all natives of Bologna. Musical as 
were the Bolognese, Properzia excelled them all in 
music and song, and was regarded as the most charm- 
ing cantatrice in Italy. Her talents for sculpture re- 
sulted from a habit she formed of amusing herself in 
cutting figures of great delicacy and extreme elegance 
upon peach-stones. She carried this art to such per- 
fection that, upon a single one of these nuts, she 
carved the Passion of Christ, with the apostles, exe- 
cutioners, and a multitude of personages. This piece 
of work is still preserved in the Grassi Palace. Her 
chef-d’euvre in marble is her first work, a bass-re- 
lief representing the wife of Potiphar in her amor- 
ous despair, tearing the cloak of Joseph—a work 
executed for the church of San Petronio. She met 
with so much opposition and persecution in the 
prosecution of her work from “‘ her brother artists ” 
as to abandon sculpture, and apply herself to en- 
graving on copper, and was regarded the finest en- 
graver in her country. Everything in art to which 
she applied herself proved a success, Fortune and 
Fame crowned her ; but to an unfortunate love-affair 
of many years’ duration she succumbed at the age of 
forty. As she was being buried, Pope Clement VII. 
was on his way to her house to pay his homage to 
her genius, and offer her the position of engraver to 
the court. 

Elizabeth Sirani died in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, at the age of twenty-six. Her father, 
a painter, was a pupil of Guido Reni, and it was the 
second manner of Guido that Elizabeth studied. 
The great number of the works she executed from 
the time she was twenty until her death, the genius 
with which they were composed, and, above all, the 





exquisite fineness with which they were finished, 
caused her to be regarded with wonder. Most of her 
subjects were historical, and her pages are now to be 
seen in the museums of Naples, Rome, Paris, Vien- 
na, Turin, Munich, and Bologna. She died of poi- 
son administered by a domestic at the instigation of 
a rejected suitor. She was buried in the tomb of 
Guido Reni, in the church of St. Dominique. 

Lavinia Fontana studied painting from her father, 
his other pupils at the time being Louis and Augustin 
Carracci. She was a beautiful girl, with great, dark 
eyes, and a pleasant, expressive face, full of inspira- 
tion. Finding that she could never hope to equal 
her father in design and composition, she devoted her- 
self to portraiture. She studied her models with a 
patience only possessed by women, rendering the 
slightest details of the toilet with surprising preci- 
sion and grace. While still young she married an 
amateur painter, a rich young nobleman named Paul 
Zappi, which explains why many of her portraits are 
signed “ Lavinia Fontana di Zappis.” While in the 
full é/at of her fame she was called to Rome as paint- 
er to the Pope Gregory XIII. Here she became 
an object of such adulation that women disputed 
for the privilege of being painted by her. She had 
the happy faculty of flattering her subjects without 
detracting from the resemblance of the portrait. She 
died in Rome in 1614, at the age of sixty-two. Most 
of her works are in Bolognese churches. In the 
Uffizi Gallery, at Florence, is her portrait painted 
by herself, and another in the Zappi Palace, at Imola, 
Her works are also to be found in the Pitti, at Na- 
ples, Milan, Modena, Berlin, and Dresden. 

Rosalba Carriera, although widely known as a 
pastel-painter, was by no means the best of women- 
artists. She was born at Venice in 1670, and died there, 
at the age of eighty-seven. She was a poor girl, and 
was taught the art of making lace known as “ point 
de Venise.” When that went out of fashion, snuff- 
taking came in, and Rosalba applied herself to orna- 
menting the covers of snuff-boxes. From that she 
rose to more dignified work, in which she showed 
such rich, warm coloring that she became famous al- 
most ata bound. Her drawing was often very bad, 
as might have been expected, so that upon her splen- 
did coloring rested her great reputation. When she 
was thirty-two she was made a member of St. Luke’s 
Academy, at Rome, and at forty-seven she became 
a member of the Academy at Bologna—so much 
more generous toward women than other nations 
have the Italians ever been. In her later years, 
Rosalba suffered from blindness. A pastel-figure of 
“A Muse” is in the collection of the Louvre. 

Sophonisba Angussola was a native of Cremona, 
and died at Genoa in 1620, at the age of eighty-five. 
She, too, became blind in her later years. WVandyck, 
who visited her shortly before her death, said that he 
had learned more of art from talking with that blind 
old woman than he had learned from his studies of 
the masters. She was daughter of a noble family, 
and her parents, observing her talent for art, pro- 
vided her with a master. She was very original in 
her compositions, and carried the art of portraiture 
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to high perfection. Through the recommendation 
of the Duke of Alva, she was called to the court of 
Spain, and went to Madrid. She painted the por- 
traits of the royal family, who loaded her with dis- 
tinctions. The king, who esteemed her most highly, 
married her to a Sicilian nobleman. He died soon 
after their marriage, and she established herself at 
Genoa. Becoming totally blind at sixty-seven, she 
resolved, however, to do all possible for the restora- 
tion of Genoese art. For this purpose she estab- 
lished a salon, which became the resort of all the 
artists and amateurs that lived at or visited Genoa, 
Her works are to be found in the galleries of Spain 
and Italy, and one is in England, owned by the 
Earl of Yarborough. A very popular engraving 
from one of her designs is that of a woman laughing 
at a boy who cries because his fingers are pinched by 
a lobster, and is an excellent illustration of her origi- 
nal and humorous genius. 

During the present century the old-time custom 
of “ improvising ” has been revived in Italy by Gian- 
nini Milli, of whose talent the Italian journals spoke 
most favorably. Her name has become identified 
with an institution which is more significant in its 
purposes than “‘ improvising.” In answer to a peti- 
tion to the government from women, this institution, 
which bears Milli’s name, was founded, its object 
being the education of women in the higher branches 
of science, literature, and art. The institution is un- 
der the charge of a committee of women from all the 





principal Italian cities, whose special work is to seek 
out young girls who have marked talent and are 
without fortune, and aid them in pursuing a course 
of study, and afterward, if necessary, in their work. 
Prizes are offered for such as excel in a manner to do 
honor to their sex and country. The Minister of 
Public Instruction gives to this institution all the aid 
in his power, apparently with no fear before his eyes 
that housewifery or domestic graces will suffer there- 
from. 

As regards women in politics in Italy, a writer 
on the subject says: “In municipal elections moth- 
ers of families vote, whether married or widows ; 
and those whose husbands are incapacitated by sick- 
ness or crime can supply their places in all decisions 
concerning property, schools, and public safety. 
Their votes are sent in sealed envelopes the day 
prior to the general election "—which seems a very 
feasible and straightforward way of disposing of an 
objection to woman-suffrage waged by its opponents, 
To dignify the estate of motherhood with “ pow- 
er, honor, and responsibility,” is no mean dis- 
play of wisdom in an age marked by the decadence 
of maternal ambition. Madame de Staél, I think it 
was, defined the greatest person as being the one 
who has most duties—a just appreciation of great- 
ness, that, establishing the importance of women in 
the East in the past, is, unfortunately, scarcely the 
recognized measure of womanly greatness to-day in 
the West. 





PROPHECY. 


I. 


THOUGHT our olden friendship dead, 
Or with the long years long since fled ; 
Yet a sweet, faint ghost came back 
From long and dizzy track, 


Il. 


As we met upon the street, 

And a moment stopped to greet— 
Making some cool, common speech, 
Just a moment, each to each ; 


III, 


Knowing each how wide our ways 
Led apart from those far days ; 
How other hopes and plans came in, 
Long and long ago, to win 


IV. 


Thought and soul and heart away 
From the memories of that day. 

Yet as there we met and talked, 

As you turned, and, turning, walked 





y 
Down the street a pace or two, 
Something cordial, old yet new, 
Stirred within me sweet and faint, 
Like a ghostly, sweet complaint ; 


vi. 


Something whispered me, and said : 
‘* All those years so still and dead 
With a blessing shall come back 
Down their long and dizzy track— 


v.L, 


** Like a friend, shall some time say : 
‘I am with you, though away, 

And the love you thought so slight 
And so poor a thing, shall light 


VI. 


‘** All your life unto the end.’” 
Thus my long-forgotten friend, 
Or his soul, spoke unto me 
In these words of prophecy. 
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VIII.—SOME 


I, 


HERE are four distinct letter-carriers who min- 
ister to the postal needs of the Fairmount Es- 
tate. They wear indigo uniforms, with visored caps 
to match, and in rainy weather they put on long, gray 
cloaks. The bulk of the mail is carried in a leathern 
haversack suspended from the shoulders ; but a small 
bundle of letters is borne in the hand for immediate 
dispensation. The aspect of these officials is respect- 
able and trustworthy, and their walk is rapid with- 
out being hurried. It is worthy of note that all four 
of them are boot-makers—or, at all events, boot- 
patchers. A moment's reflection reveals the cause of 
this. Their official calling necessitates a great deal 
of walking, which wears out boots, the mending 
whereof is expensive. Unless, then, each letter- 
carrier could do his own cobbling, his income would 
be subject to a serious drain. By cobbling, how- 
ever, he saves money—and makes it, too, since he 
may heal the deficiencies of other soles besides his 
own. .It is a triumph of economy to be supported 
by our needs. 

I am not, indeed, prepared to assert that every 
letter-carrier in England cobbles. But I should al- 
most consent to be taxed an additional farthing to 
keep them in shoe-leather; for they are a blessed 
institution, and the plan so general in America of 
going to the post-office for our letters, though it may 
show independence, is a relic of barbarism. 

And yet, who can forget the village post-office of 
his youth? The mail was delivered at five in the 
afternoon, and all the wit, beauty, and bravery of 
the neighborhood were wont to assemble on the occa- 
sion. Have not some of the jolliest quarter-hours 
of life been spent in that long, rambling store—a 
young lady we greatly loved standing near us, while 
our eyes were fixed upon the letter which had just 
popped into our pigeon-hole, and which we were in- 
wardly assured came from another young lady whom 
we loved still more? That post-office was our school 
of social culture: pleasurable associations cling to 
its every counter and corner, and, were we ever to 
make a sentimental pilgrimage to the home of our 
youth, ’twould be at that shrine that we should pay 
our dearest vows. 

But such transcendental forums as this are im- 
possible in a land where there are recognized dis- 
tinctions of rank, if not of letter-getting. Mean- 
while, the English system has many charms. The 
knock of the postman strengthens the home-feeling 
in the heart ; it deepens the foundations of the house, 
and fortifies the gate-posts. He who is waited on 
by a representative of the General Post-Office four 
times a day may look upon himself as something 
better than an unattached, wandering atom. Anda 
private individual’s relations with the government 
are for the most part of so unconciliating a descrip- 
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tion, that it is good to have one emissary always wel- 
come. It moderates the tendency of the harassed 
tax-payer to become misanthropical, and a scoffer at 
human institutions. It is difficult to believe that 
tax-collectors and persons of that ilk are other than 
stony-hearted and soulless wretches—little better 
than psychological modifications of the common 
hangman, or at all events forming that class of the 
population from whom the selection of a common 
hangman might with most propriety be made. Not 
so the postmen ; the heart warms at the thought of 
them, and refuses to regard them but as benefactors, 
or at least well-wishers to their kind. A wicked 
postman must be a very depraved creature indeed ; 
and, on the other hand—but, in truth, the experi- 
ment would be an almost too risky one—the most 
successful method of reforming criminals might be 
to make letter-carriers of them—to be anxiously ex- 
pected and cordially received by an entire neighbor- 
hood—to be the bearer of news, joyful and sad, to a 
hundred homes—surely such an office ought to soften 
hard hearts and sweeten sour natures. And, as a 
matter of fact, I think it does. All four of our post- 
men are humane and upright men, so far as may be 
seen or heard. One of them is grave and studious ; 
I have met him reading a book—a small, old-fash- 
ioned book, in a brown-leather binding, shiny with 
age ; he read, leaning against the pillar-post, until 
the moment came to unlock it, and remove the let- 
ters. Another—the evening one—is a sociable, hu- 
morous fellow, small; with a broad red sheaf of a 
beard. He is a great favorite in the kitchen ; and, * 
our house being the last on his beat, he often spends 
half an hour there before starting homeward ; to 
judge by the sounds of merriment thence audible on 
such occasions, it is a half-hour well used. The 
forenoon postman is very obliging in the way of 
mailing our letters for us when we are out of stamps, 
or the rain keeps us from the letter-box on the cor- 
ner; and other small errands will he do, in consid- 
eration of being not forgotten on boxing-day. As 
for the morning member of the fraternity, although 
Ido not doubt his goodness, it is not in my power 
to enlarge upon it ; for he arrives at such an early 
hour that, were he the patron saint of postmen, one 
would hardly be wide awake enough to appreciate 
him. 
Il. 

But the tax-gatherers, and the water-rate and 
gas-rate and poor-rate collectors—they are men of 
another kidney. The world looks on them uncor- 
dially, and the consequence is, that they become 
uncordial toward the world. Perhaps it is wrong to 
allow human beings to discharge such functions as 
theirs ; might not the work be done by some mechan- 
ical contrivance, which could neither hate nor be 
hated? To be sure, if machinery were used, there 
would necessarily be a regularity and inexorableness 
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in its action which many would deprecate ; for, in- 
human though human tax-gatherers may be, they are 
not wood and iron, but are susceptible of intimida- 
tion, of deception, and sometimes even of being 
coaxed or bribed. Nevertheless, an iron and wood- 
en collector would, on the whole, be better both for 
the taxed and the taxers, 

There are no people taxed so heavily as the Eng- 
lish, except the Bulgarians and the Egyptians ; and 
even the latter do not grumble so much. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is a more interesting person- 
age to the mass of English people than either the 
vicar, the prime-minister, or the sovereign. Who- 
ever puts a hand in an Englishman’s pocket, pene- 
trates his soul ; no marvel, therefore, that an official 
legally empowered so to do should be an object of 
intense animadversion, An Englishman lives, as it 
were, in his own pocket ; you cannot really approach 
him without coming in contact with it. If you do 
him a kindness, he suspects you of designs upon it ; 
if you crave his sympathy, he thinks you mean his 
shillings ; and, conversely, if his sympathy be really 
stirred, it sends forth a silvery jingle, or a coppery 
one if the stir be moderate. All this has often been 
said before, and is easy and rather ill-natured to say; 
but why is it true? It will not do to say that the 
English care more for money than for anything else ; 
because they occasionally show us that they like 
beating an enemy, for instance, better than saving 
the money that enables them to doit. But we may 
say that they have a keener appreciation than any 
other nation of what money can do, that they respect 
it more, and are more often inclined to ascribe to 
it higher powers than it actually possesses, It is the 
thing they think of first, though they can, upon com- 
pulsion, think of other and higher things afterward, 
There are reasons for this, and among them may be 
mentioned the following: that England is an island 
of limited area, densely populated, and in which the 
making of money is an extremely arduous undertak- 
ing: therefore, the money-makers command respect ; 
and wealth being nowadays the next thing to being 
knighted, it comes to be associated in the popular 
mind with the aristocracy. Every pound, conse- 
quently, which an Englishman makes, may be re- 
garded as a step toward the peerage ; and caste be- 
ing, as I have elsewhere surmised, the English relig- 
ion, it follows that money means to him virtue and 
holiness. What wonder, then, that he is not ashamed 
to pay heroes for being brave, and women for being 
chaste, and statesmen for being honest? The fact 
is, that pretty nearly everything in England, except 
the weather, has been bought and sold innumerable 
times over. Yet does John Bull make himself merry 
over brother Jonathan’s fondness for dollars! We 
may smile at his sensibility, but there is something 
pathetic in it, too, 

If the tax-collectors are not to be replaced by 
machinery, they should at least make it their duty to 
appear as mechanical as possible—to disguise, so far 
as may be in their power, their every-day human as- 
pect, and thus afford their victims every facility for 
thinking of them as of something more or less than 





flesh and blood. They manage this matter in France, 
and on the Continent generally, by the simple expe- 
dient of uniforms. You are waited upon by an ob- 
ject, polite, impassive, cogent, and in costume a cross 
between a soldier and a policeman. He lays before 
you certain incomprehensible printed forms, filled in 
with still less comprehensible writing. He points 
out to you a small blank space in this belettered wil- 
derness, and you put your signature in it. This 
done, you discover that you have become indebted 
to the government in the sum of so many francs or 
thalers, which you at once pay to the polite cogency 
of the uniform, feeling rather glad to get off so 
easily, and never dreaming of offering a remon- 
strance. The object bows blandly and firmly, and 
is gone. You have seen a party-colored coat, brass 
buttons, and a shako, but no man—no individual. 
You do not feel injured or imposed upon, because it 
takes a man to impose upon men. You have merely 
submitted to an inevitable and impersonal process, 
disagreeable, certainly, but no more to be remon- 
strated with than the east wind, or the flight of time. 
Your money is gone, but, in view of the brass but- 
tons, you feel that.things might have been worse. 
Now, this seems to me a blessing—a balm to 
wounded sensibilities. But it is a balm foreign to 
England. The tax-collector makes his appearance 
in ordinary clothes, and shabby ones, at that. His 
face, his voice, his manner, all proclaim him to be a 
person—an individual—a living, fleshly organism— 
in a word, a man like as we are. He may be cogent, 
but he is neither polite nor impassive. He looks 
ashamed of himself, and as if he expected you to be 
refractory and abusive—and evil expectations, as 
every psychologist knows, are apt to bring about 
their own realization. You feel insulted that an or- 
dinary man, in ordinary clothes, should come to your 
door—not to beg, but—to demand your money. 
What right has he to your money ?—for, he not being 
in uniform, it is very difficult to free yourself from 
the persuasion that the demand is a personal matter 
between you and him. True, he-produces a slip of 
paper, with print and writing upon it ; but there is 
nothing imposing or incomprehensible about it; it 
may be read and understood at a glance, and every 
manly sentiment in your breast protests against your 
putting your name to it. Moreover, you know, either 
by experience or hearsay, that -you can put the man 
off—that you can tell him to call next week, and, 
when he comes, can send word that you are not at 
home. You do this, but all that results from the 
delay is, that the matter becomes more than ever a 
personal one between you and this man. By degrees 
you conceive a personal antipathy or even hatred 
toward him ; you wish, perhaps, that he would die ; 
nay, there are times when you feel not indisposed to 
become the agent of his decease. It is not as if he 
were an ordinary creditor, to whom you were fairly 
and honestly indebted; then you might evade him 
as long as possible, but in your better moments you 
would admit that he had claims upon you, and would 
affirm, perhaps, that some day you meant to satisfy 
them. But as for this fellow, what have you to do 
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with him? What has he ever done to put you in his 
debt? Unless it be a law that a man shall be paid 
for making himself a nuisance, it is he that is in- 
debted to you—for causing you to lose temper, time, 
and self-respect. A uniform is a little matter to 


those who should provide it ; it is no inconvenience 
to those who should wear it ; and since, to those for 
whose behoof it should be worn, it is a real emollient 
—why should it be withheld ? 


Ill. 


In the matter of policemen, it is worth while to 
observe, England has wisely conformed to Continen- 
tal example. English policemen everywhere are 
sternly and sadly uniformed. Their helmets are 
gloomy as a prison-tower, their array of silver but- 
tons is severe and formal as a warrant of arrest, their 
belts are strict as jail discipline. This is all as it 
should be ; the mere back-view of a policeman sug- 
gests to the wrong-doer the restraints that await him 
should he persist in his evil courses ; and who knows 
how many a sinner has been helped to virtue by the 
sight of that inflexible figure, clad in raiment of such 
hue as the angry thunder-cloud wears when about to 
burst, looming in the distance? It seems to me that 
the old medizval rule was a good one, which held 
that all the various classes and professions of the 
community should be recognizable by some peculiar- 
ity of attire—wherein, doubtless, there would be 
somewhat emblematic enough to help a stranger to 
a shrewd guess as to what the profession or rank 
might be. Surely it is contrary to order and civili- 
zation that an artist, for instance, should be indis- 
tinguishable, so far as his outside man is concerned, 
from a railway contractor or a pork-merchant. In- 
teriorly they are different ; why should their dress 
conceal the fact ? 

If policemen were to cast aside their uniforms, 
and adopt plain clothes, who doubts that crime would 
speedily outgrow the capacity of the law to deal with 
it? Not only would the criminal abate half his awe 
of the officer, but the officer would lose quite half 
his confidence in himself. Moreover, he would be- 
come even more personally odious than the tax- 
gatherers are. Imagine being collared and dragged 
to the lock-up by an insufferable tyrant in an ordi- 
nary tweed morning-dress and felt-hat! We may 
partly form an idea of what such a state of things 
would be, by examining our involuntary feeling tow- 
ard the “officers in plain clothes” who are some- 
times used in difficult cases. We can hardly respect 
them, no matter how much ingenuity or courage they 
may show, because we know that they were playing 
an unfair game. The policeman who is obliged, in 
order to carry out his purpose, to lay aside his hel- 
met and buttons, confesses himself worsted; and 
whatever advantage he may gain without them fails 
to command our sympathy, since there was a trick 
involved. Justice wins more by maintaining its dig- 
nity, even at the cost of being momentarily baffled, 
than by carrying whatever seemingly important point 
at that dignity’s sacrifice. 





However, our Byemoor police are a fine body of ; 


men, and never, so far as I am able to testify, un- 
buckle their belts or lay aside their morions, They 
are simple, staid, and a little grim in their demean- 
or, displaying none of that romantic gallantry, 
either in appearance or action, that distinguishes our 
own Broadway squad ; though I will not assert that 
the sight of an area-door or a nursery-window may 
not sometimes go near to awaken their social in- 
stiucts. But their sense of discipline is most pro- 
found and praiseworthy, and seems, indeed, to be 
stronger than is the case with any other official class 
in England. For the English, though fond of im- 
posing discipline on other people, do not take kindly 
to it themselves, and still less display a ravenous ap- 
petite for it, like the Germans. The police, how- 
ever, have really the air of being disciplined to the 
backbone. But their English nature appears in 
this, that discipline only stiffens and constrains them 
—they cannot assimilate it, and make it their second 
and easier nature, as the Continentals do. Disci- 
pline’s captives they may be, but not her creatures, 
The English policeman has received categorical in- 
struction as to what he is to do and what to forbear 
doing, and he obeys the instructions categorically, 
without in the least entering into the spirit of them, 
or understanding, save in the dimmest manner, their 
general scope. Consequently, there is often a great 
deal of zaiveté in his behavior. I have met him on 
his lonely beat along a country road, remote from the 
haunts of men, and unaware of my presence. Yet 
he stalked along, solemn and prim as if on parade, 
with measured tread, and stiff-swinging arms, and 
head erect. At every hundred yards or so he would 
turn himself majestically about, and deliberately 
survey the uninhabited region through which he had 
come—as if to assure himself that Mother Nature 
was not making faces at him behind his back ; and, 
had he detected anything disorderly in the aspect of 
the landscape, he would unquestionably have endeav- 
ored to take it into custody. I should like to know, 
by-the-way, what an English policeman thinks “ cus- 
tody” means. With the practical significance of the 
phrase he is of course familiar ; but, when he has oc- 
casion to utter the word, he rolls it under his tongue 
in a manner irreconcilable with the idea that he 
could give an etymological definition of it. It sounds 
well, it is associated in his mind with the exercise of 
power, and there is something vaguely imposing 
about it. The absence of the sense of humor in this 
worthy official is so marked that it becomes a positive 
quality, and, paradoxical as it may seem to say so, a 
humorous one. Anything like earnest and complete 
absorption in one's calling is apt to be regarded, 
nowadays, as rather ludicrous than otherwise. And 
I have observed that the undisciplined British pub- 
lic, which has a coarse perception of the humorous, 
is quite awake to this ludicrous aspect of their civil 
guardians, They have pet names for them—such as 
‘*Bobbie” and ‘‘ Beak”—and treat them in a half- 
bantering, half-friendly way, that is pleasant to see. 
Withal, they have a proper awe of them, and seldom 
venture to lift a hand against them ; so that a recent 
murder of two policemen near London stirred the 
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resentment of the whole community to an unusual 
degree. In short, the populace regards its solemn 
and conscientious defenders with a mixture of com- 
passion, affection, and respect ; and, though it can- 
not suppress an occasional grin at them, would al- 
ways be ready to take their part in a row. 

For my part, I fully concur in the popular senti- 
ment on this head, and, lest I should seem to have 
sketched my policeman in too harsh and monotonous 
colors, I must make some allusion to him in his un- 
official phase. I saw him one Sunday afternoon 
when he was off duty, and was taking a stroll through 
the outskirts of the town with his wife and his two 
children. It was a warm summer day; his belt was 
off, his rigid coat unbuttoned, his air domestic and 
gentle. His children had each grasped a hand— 
those hands that were wont in business hours to take 
offenders into custody, but which now returned the 
childish pressure with’ parental tenderness. The 
good wife smiled and prattled alongside; she was 
proud of the officer, but she loved the husband. 
And the husband was all husband, except what of 
him was father. If he had not forgotten the officer, 
he remembered him only as something which he de- 
sired to ignore. He wished not merely to be un- 
official, but to be more unofficial than if he had never 
officiated. His glance sought that of the passer-by 
with an expression of beaming amiability and good- 
nature, irresistably contagious ; and there was a 
wistful, deprecatory element in it, extremely touch- 
ing ; he seemed to say: “ Look upon me as a man 
and a fellow-creature, with affections and ties like 
the most soft-hearted among you. Think how lone- 
ly and forlorn I am all the week, when I am obliged 
to be on the beat, and to see that you behave prop- 
erly, and to take you into custody when you don’t. 
Bless you, it isn’t I that do it—it’s my office! And 
if you choose, to-day, to take a drop too much, or to 
smash a street-lamp, or be up to any little game of 
that sort, you shall see that I would sooner be kept 
on bread-and-water for a month than blow on you! 
So just bear it in mind that it’s not I that stalk 
round here on working-days; it’s only an official 
mummy-case that I’m locked up in, But on holi- 
days I’m let out, and can be my own man—and my 
good woman’s here. So good-day till our next meet- 
ing, and that won’t be till a week from now, recol- 
lect, no matter what appearances may seem to say to 
it” 

Iv. 

THE military element is represented in Byemoor, 
and might afford me a pretext for referring at length 
to the army ; but the English soldier is pretty gener- 
ally known and understood by this time ; for he has 
not changed, so far as I know, since the days of Wel- 
lington, or even of Marlborough. He is stupid, he 
is brutal, he is cool, steady, and brave. He has com- 
mitted atrocities as bad as those for which Bulgaria 
has become famous, and he has performed deeds of 
disinterested and chivalrous valor such as no Turk 
or Russian will ever equal. The English have a 
natural turn for soldiering, and do very well at it— 
at least so far as hearty enjoyment of a fight goes. 





Whether, now that war is getting so terribly scien- 
tific and calculating, they will thrive so well in it as 
heretofore, remains to be seen, probably no long 
while hence. My notion is, that it will not suit them 
at all, and that they will be overmatched with com- 
parative ease by people without a third part of their 
constitutional relish for bloodshed—by the Prussians, 
for example. The latter are far more easily and 
blindly led than the former; they can be manipu- 
lated as punctually on the field as on paper ; and, as 
for courage, since they have delivered up their souls 
into their officers’ keeping long ago, it can really 
make little difference to them what happens to their 
bodies. English soldiers have thus far won their 
battles—when they were not beaten—either by at- 
tacking with persistence and vigor, or by defending 
with constancy and stout-heartedness. This was all 
very well in the old days ; but now the god of bat- 
tles is no longer Mars, but a sort of mathematical 
octopus, whose long, slow, inevitable, calculated gripe 
makes no account of human valor, but who, assum- 
ing that the men on both sides will obey orders (or 
so much the worse for them) so arranges matters that 
the side which has the odds against it must either 
yield or be annihilated—'tis all one to the octopus. 
Now, there is nothing your true-born fighter detests 
so much as fighting either with or against a mathe- 
matical certainty of victory ; he wants to have the 
issue in doubt up to the last moment, to snatch suc- 
cess from the jaws of failure, to make courage take 
the place of tactics, and so on. But all prospects 
of that paradisiacal state of things is receding farthér 
and farther into the background, and the fact may 
have an important bearing on England’s chances in 
the Turkish War—should she take part in it. The 
courage of the English army is, relatively speaking, 
in an inverse ratio to its mechanical and mathemati- 
cal virtues ; but if the latter are destined, in modern 
warfare, to be on the winning side, our British cous- 
ins may happen to find themselves, one of these 
days, in a very awkward and (to them) unexpected 
situation. 

Be that as it will, the British red-coat is a refresh- 
ing and amusing spectacle, after a too intimate ac- 
quaintance with his stolid and eviscerated German 
cousin. His most obviously charming feature is, of 
course, his scarlet coat ; and no one who sees the 
lately-uniformed recruit can doubt that he himself 
appreciates its charm. By degrees, the gallant color 
permeates his whole system, and he becomes a kind 
of incarnation of it. It puffs out his chest, it 
makes concavities of his back and stomach, it squares 
out his elbows, it throws up his chin, it stiffens his 
knees. It must have something to do, I think, with 
his parting his hair behind so carefully, and wearing 
a cap the size of a five-shilling piece on the north- 
east corner of his head, the strap passing just under- 
neath his nose. English soldiers always remind me, 
through I know not what occult channels of analogy, 
of mettlesome little cobs, with bob-tails and clipped 
manes. 

These observations have reference chiefly to the 
infantry—the bulk of the rank and file of the regular 
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army. The Hussars and some other regiments do 
not wear the red coat pure and simple, and are in 
consequence more or less deficient in its peculiar 
moral attributes. As for the volunteers, in their in- 
visible grays and greens, though there is plenty of 


fine material among them, they are uninteresting, in ! 


comparison, to the observer, and they experience 
some difficulty, I fancy, in keeping up much active 
interest in themselves. They were first instituted to 
repel the invader (whoever he may be), and, although 
they have maintained their organization throughout 
the seventeen years or so that have elapsed since 
then, there is little really spontaneous enthusiasm in 
them, and it would probably require a fresh scare 
anent invasion to revive it. And all this indifference 
I ascribe to the fact that volunteers do not wear scar- 
let uniforms. 

To return to the regular soldiers, or at any rate 
to that division of them which has its barracks at 
Byemoor. When you have become sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the scarlet coat to be able to consider the 
man inside it apart from his environment—as the 
social scientists have it—you will be surprised to 
find how slight his average physical stamina appears 
to be. A good deal of uneasiness has latterly been 
felt in England on this subject, and has found ex- 
pression in Parliament and in the press. It was 
affirmed that the recruiting business was far from 
brisk, and that what men were got were not men, but 
boys, and boys of anything but robust constitutions 
at that. The 7%mes, however, replied that the men 
enlisted, ‘‘though young, were of a good stamp,” 
and that youth was a fault which a few years’ service 
would be apt to mitigate. Hereupon it was tacitly 
agreed not to carry on a discussion which was too 
plainly gratifying to Continental listeners. So noth- 
ing more was heard about it until Lord Beaconsfield, 
at Guildhall, took occasion to remark that, if Eng- 
land went to war, she would fight until she won, no 
matter whether it took two campaigns or twenty. 
And, Lord Beaconsfield being at present the ruling 
mind in, England, the English people took heart, and 
now seem to believe that their army is as much the 
superior in every respect of any other army in the 
world as it always has been and ought to be. 

Nevertheless, the unsophisticated foreigner can- 
not help thinking that beardless youths, with pallid, 
blotched faces, narrow shoulders, and spindly legs, 
are not the most promising stuff imaginable to sup- 
port twenty campaigns with, or even two. And he 
cannot help seeing that a not inconsiderable propor- 





tion of the military men that he meets about the 
streets answer more or less accurately to the above 
description, They are, indeed, quite good enough 
to be shot ; but it takes a certain amount of health 
and endurance to get into the proper position for 
receiving the enemy’s bullets. There are among 
' them many fine specimens of physical development 
and vigor; but so there are in any army. There 
are entire regiments, such as the Grenadiers and the 
Horse-Guards, which are fine throughout ; but the 
greater their strength the greater must be the weak- 
ness somewhere else. In short, it has long been the 
custom to say that the English people, taken man by 
man, are tougher of muscle and sounder of health 
than any other civilized people. My experience 
does not bear out this dogma: I find both the men 
and the women quite unremarkable in these respects, 
to say the least ; and the army does not get the best 
even of such material as theré is. No doubt it would, 
however, were England to find herself in any real 
danger ; and, after all, one cannot help feeling con- 
fident in the nation’s warlike doughtiness. Either 
they are worthy of confidence on that score, or they 
have asserted that they are so often and so loudly 
that the world partly believes them. We shall see. 
Our Byemoor troops reside in an imposing brick 
building, with towers and wings and court-yards, 
about half a mile from town centre. The place was 
formerly somebody’s castle or country-seat ; but it 
seems better adapted to its present use than for any 
private purposes. Every afternoon there is a chaotic 
sound of drums, trumpets, and other martial instru- 
ments, to be heard there—the regimental band prac- 
tising, not collectively, but each individual member 
for himself. I suppose this system is adopted in 
order to accustom the men to playing undisturbed 
amid the din of battle. Once a week, during the 
summer, a concert is given, the music of which, as it 
reaches the ear in Fairmount, a mile distant, has a 
fairly melodious effect. The regimental orders for 
the week are posted up on the door-post of the Red 
Lion Inn, written out in a round, clerk’s hand, and 
signed with the dashing scrawl of the colonel. Who- 
ever desires to get information as to the internal 
economy of the regiment has only to go to the Red 
Lion, and lean for an hour or two, with his ears and 
eyes open, on the bar. English warriors love their 
beer so well that they can quaff it without the help 
of manly exercises to enhance its flavor ; and the 
more pints you stand, the fewer are the topics upon 





which they will find it worth while to be reticent, 
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WHAT time the violets bloom, my dear, 
In ways that you and I regret, 
I saw your gray eyes first grow clear 
With love I cannot fathom vet, 
But never may forget, my dear— 
But never may forget ! 


What time the winds blow fresh, my dear, 
A fragrant balm was blown to me ; 
I felt the blossom-time draw near ; 
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My blood, like sap in flower or tree, 
Swelled for the fruit to be, my dear— 
The hope of fruit to be ! 


What time the violets fade, my dear, 

What time the winds blow chill and wet, 
Through changeful seasons year on year, 

Though moons may wane and suns may set, 
Oh, say you won’t forget, my dear— 

Oh, say you won't forget ! 
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WOM AN’S LOVE. 


SPARE my readers the description of the bloody 
fight in which the French First-Lieutenant 
Jacques Fromentin, severely wounded, after a gal- 
lant resistance, had been made prisoner by the Ger- 
mans. The struggle had taken place before Paris, 
and the dying man had been carried to the camp of 
Ecouen. The surgeon had at once carefully ex- 
amined the fatal wound, had fastened a bandage 
upon it, and had then passed on to the next bed of 
anguish, where another moaning and groaning pa- 
tient awaited him. I followed the doctor, and was 
about to go farther with him, when the glance of the 
wounded officer arrested me. The man had nota 
drop of blood left in his face, and his pale forehead 
was already beaded with the cold perspiration of 
death. The wide-open, glowing dark eyes were im- 
movably fixed upon me, and implored the fulfillment 
of his prayer. I approached and sat down beside 
him. He followed my every movement with pain- 
ful attention. 

“ Nearer, please,” he said, in a low voice. 
cannot speak loud.” 

I drew close to him. 

“ You speak French?” 

I answered affirmatively. 

“* My name is Jacques Fromentin,” he continued. 
“ My fancée is called Jeanne de Villers.” 

He gave me her address. 

“ Please write the names for me.” 

I drew out a pocket-book, and made a note of 
his directions. 

** Let me see.” 

I held the book before his eyes, and he read at- 
tentively what I had written. 

“* That is right,” said he. 

Then he was silent, as if he were trying to col- 
lect his thoughts. He averted his glance from me, 
and turned it toward the window; his glowing eyes 
became moist, he closed them for several seconds, 
then looked once more toward me, and spoke with 
feverish haste, as though he feared that he would not 
have time to finish what he still wanted to say : 

“ Hearken to the prayer of a dying man, Go see 
my fiancée as soon as circumstances permit ; tell her 
I have died in the performance of my duty ; tell her 
that my last thought was for her, and only for her ; 
I bless the hour when I saw her; I bless the hour 
when she promised me her love ; I bless the hour in 
which I first loved her, and loving her I die. Take 
her this ring, and this key of a casket which she 
knows well. It contains in a sealed package, di- 
rected to her, her letters to me ; then bring her to 
the place where I shall be buried. And now thanks ; 
you promise that you will grant my prayer?” 


“«T 





I promised solemnly, and withdrew with a heavy 
heart. At the door I turned once more, and met the 
last glance of the dying man. I nodded assent, and | 
the large eyes closed in eternal rest. 

The next day the body of Jacques Fromentin | 


was laid in the venerable shadowy park of the Con- 
stable Anne de Montmorency, in Ecouen. On the 
spot where he was buried I had a wooden cross 
erected, inscribed with his name. 

Paris would not surrender, and the work of the 
bombardment and storming of the city slowly pro- 
gressed. Days, weeks, months, flew by. I went fre- 
quently to Ecouen, and visited regularly Jacques 
Fromentin’s grave. I had had it surrounded with a 
low, simple paling, and some pious soul, probably 
one of the compassionate Sisters who had undertak- 
en the care of the sick in Ecouen, had wreathed the 
cross with flowers. 

I thought often of the dead soldier, and I thought 
of him as of some one who had been near tome. I 
saw him before me, his beautiful pale face trans- 
figured by death and love, and I pictured to myself 
the grief of the bride he had left behind. 

She must long since have received the news of 
his death, and consequently I was spared the most 
difficult part of my mission. I saw her in my mind’s 
eye in deep affliction. She must be very beautiful 
to have inspired such a love as Jacques Fromentin 
experienced for her. He had said nothing to me 
about her family, but Jeanne de Villers was a dis- 
tinguished name, and her residence was in an aristo- 
cratic quarter of Paris. My fancy worked diligent- 
ly, and I even surprised myself once in the thought 
that I might fall in love with Jeanne myself. 

The capitulation of Paris was at last decreed, 
but peace was still to be signed, and the city re- 
mained closed to strangers. I was obliged to go to 
Germany. When I returned to France, Paris was 
in the hands of the Commune, and was invested and 
besieged by the Versailles Government. On the 
heights of Montmorency, from which I had an op- 
portunity of observing the destruction of the capi- 
tal of civilization by the advocates of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity, and by their opponents, the ad- 
vocates of justice, order, and law, I could overlook 
that part of the town in which Jeanne de Villers 
lived. I was glad to see that it remained unhurt by 
the fire-balls, the petroleum-bombs, the incendiarism, 
and similar material manifestations of the genius of 
the Grande Nation. And now the conflict was over. 
Justice and order—thanks to the Chassepot and the 
mitrailleuse—had redeemed from the reign of terror 
and equality the city burned to ashes by liberty and 
fraternity. Liberty and fraternity had made terri- 
ble atonement. Justice and order had done merci- 
less work. The most beautiful monuments of the 
Mecca of civilization were burned down by the men 
of progress. For this the advocates of the law had 
summarily shot down everything that stood in their 


path, everything that might stand in their path, or 


that could in any way afford ground for mistrust and 
suspicion. The streets were covered with mangled 
bodies of men, women, and children, and the spokes- 
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men of public opinion in France, after having la- 
mented and bemoaned themselves in the first issue 
of their journals, had not failed in the second issue 
to call the world’s attention to the fact that the 
French army, in consequence of the victory it had 
achieved, had once more reinstated France in her 
proper seat of power in the van of civilization. 
Everything was again in exemplary order. I availed 
myself of this favorable moment of rare tranquillity 
to execute at last the commission intrusted to me so 
many months before. I had no difficulty in finding 
the house that had been indicated. It was a beau- 
tiful, spacious edifice. The porter who stuck his 
head from out the concierge-box had a dignified, se- 
date appearance. 

“Does Mademoiselle de Villers live here?” I 
asked. 

“* Mademoiselle?” answered he. 
you mean Madame de Villers?” 

I suddenly remembered that it did indeed sound 
unbecoming to ask for a young lady, and replied: 

“ Of course, I mean Madame de Villers.” 

«Second story, left door,” and the little window 
was shut again. A pretty servant-maid, wearing a 
snow-white, coquettish little morning-cap, opened 
the door and looked at me inquiringly. 

“T wish to speak to Madame de Villers,” said I. 
The servant-maid inspected me for a moment, then 
courtesied and ushered me in. I followed in some 
embarrassment. I had pictured quite otherwise my 


**“No doubt 


entrance into the home of poor Jacques’s beloved. 
The parlor into which the maid had led me was of 


striking elegance. 

“Whom have I the honor of announcing?” 
asked my conductress. 

I handed her my card. ‘‘ Madame de Villers 
does not know me,” I added. ‘‘ Tell her, please, 
that Iam here on an errand from a friend of the 
family.” 

The card was taken from me, and the bearer 
disappeared behind the heavy silk hangings which 
covered the door. I was kept waiting a long time. 
I examined the room in which I found myself. 
Never had I seen such extravagance and luxury. A 
costly Aubusson carpet covered the floor; curtains 
of heavy antique stuffs concealed doors and win- 
dows, and veiled the room in a mysterious twilight. 
A richly-ornamented rose-wood piano, such as is 
generally seen at exhibitions, attracted my eyes. 
The comfortable seats and couches were covered 
with silk damask. The clock and candelabra on the 
mantel were perfect works of art. On the tables, 
the chimney-piece, the piano, wherever one looked, 
lay or stood art-treasures of every description—Chi- 
nese vases, antique Sévres cups, Japanese caskets 
and chests, ivory cases and carvings, curious weap- 
ons (among them a dagger whose hilt and sheath 
were adorned with precious stones), and a hundred 
other similar objects. I noticed, with some sur- 
prise, that an onyx bowl stood on the mantel, in 





and was painted by one of the most famous and ex- 
orbitant artists of France. The original must have 
been of conspicuous beauty, unless the picture had 
been inordinately flattered. It represented a woman 
in the fairest bloom of her years. ‘“ Probably the 
mother of Jeanne,” I said to myself. ‘‘ Jacques 
Fromentin was apparently on the lookout for rich 
relatives and a handsome mother-in-law. It is only 
a pity that people make so much display of their 
wealth and their beauty. Modesty and simplicity 
are not seldom trodden out by the reigning genera- 
tion. What a wonderful glance the picture bends 
on me! It must have required a certain courage to 
marry the original, and, if Monsieur de Villers suc- 
ceeded in binding his wife to him, he must have 
been no ordinary man. She scarcely looks like a 
Frenchwoman. The auburn hair, the dark eyes, 
recall the portraits of the old Italian masters,” I 
started suddenly, and rose from the seat which I had 
taken opposite the picture. Near me stood a tall, 
beautiful woman with auburn hair and dark eyes, 
who had evidently entered the room through one of 
the tapestried doors. She was no older than the 
picture before me represented, and the resemblance 
to this was perfect. “She cannot possibly be the 
mother,” said I to myself. ‘‘ This lady is at most 
thirty years old.” She was holding my card still in 
her hand, but she now laid it on a little table that 
stood near her, seated herself on a couch, and mo- 
tioned to me at the same time to be seated. I felt, 
without seeing it, that her glance measured me from 
head to foot. 

‘*May I ask what has given me the honor of 
this visit?” she began. 

Her voice was the deep, full, mellow voice of 
the southern races. 

“T came in fulfillment of a melancholy duty,” 
answered I. “I promised a dying man to perform 
an errand for him, to Mademoiselle Jeanne de 
Villers. May I request of you the honor of an in- 
treduction to the young lady?” 

“‘ The young lady, Mademoiselle Jeanne de Vil- 
lers, is myself,” replied she, emphasizing the words 
“young lady” and “‘ mademoiselle ” with a smile. 

I sat speechless for some seconds. Then I ex- 
perienced a feeling of repugnance, almost of anger, 
and, without taking the pains to conceal it, I said 
harshly : , 

‘* Then my errand is easily accomplished. On the 
13th of October there was a skirmish at Montmagny, 
and the French were repulsed, and were obliged to 
leave their dead and wounded in our hands. Among 
the first of these was a young officer who had fought 
gallantly, and who had been carried dying into the 
field-hospital of Ecouen, with a bullet in his breast. 
There, in the course of the day, he breathed his 
young life away. I sat by his death-bed, and saw 
that only one thought lived within him—the thought 
of her he loved. I received his last words: ‘Give 
her this ring and this key,’ said he; ‘tell her that I 


_ Which were Russian papyri of different sizes. A | have died in the performance of my duty, faithful unto 


single picture ornamented the parlor, and at once 


death. I bless the hour when I saw her; I bless the 


arrested the gaze. It was the portrait of a lady, | hour when I was loved by her, and loving her I die.’ 
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The young officer was called Jacques Fromentin, and 
I solemnly promised him to convey the news of his 
death to Madame Jeanne de Villers. He lies bur- 
ied in the park of Ecouen, behind the castle of the 
Constable Anne de Montmorency. I am charged 
with the duty of conducting you thither if you desire 
it.” 

While I had been speaking, she had sat quietly 
listening without taking her eyes off me. As I men- 
tioned her name and the name of the dead, she had 
madea slight, scarcely perceptible movement. That 
had been all. When I ceased, a long pause ensued. 

‘* Poor Jacques!” she broke the silence, and her 
voice was sonorous and calm as before. “He had a 
loyal, noble soul, and I was very fond of him. I 
had long been expecting the news of his death, for 
I knew that he had fallen wounded into the hands 
of the enemy, and that he would have written to 
me if he had not been dead. The communication 
you make is very valuable to me, and I thank you 
for it. This is indeed his ring; I remember well 
having seen it on his finger. It belonged originally 
to me, but it was alittle too large for me; he took 
it one day from my hand, and placed it on his finger, 
saying the ring would only leave him with his life ; 
the scene is still before my eyes. I laughed at his 
enthusiasm. He was easily moved, and took a great 
many things in the most tragic way which did not 
touch me at all. We even often quarreled over 
this, for he could not pardon me my ‘ frightful calm- 
ness,’ as he called it. But he was a good, true man, 
poor Jacques, and I have often thought of him since 
his death.” 

I found it difficult not to give expression to my 
repulsion ; but she did not seem to notice at all the 
impression she made upon me, and continued uncon- 
sciously : 

“So you had him buried in Ecouen. I have a 
little villa in St.-Gratien, and I learn through my 
servants that the whole district is full of soldiers ; 
therefore I would rather avoid the pilgrimage. Dur- 
ing the past two months I have had a great many 
emotions, and I need rest. At the corner of the 
street, not a hundred steps from here, the Commu- 
nists built a barricade. Fortunately, no fighting took 
place. I should have died of terror if I had heard 
cannonading near my house.” 

I had risen, but did not move. 

“One thing more,” said she, and took the key 
which I had given her with the ring. It was a small 
gold key, prettily ornamented, and easy to recognize. 
* Jacques had the oddest way of putting carefully 
aside every word I wrote to him. For this purpose 
he had a peculiar box made which this key opens ; 
the letters contain very little of interest, but I should 
be sorry to have them fall into strangers’ hands. May 
I beg you to procure them forme? You will find 
the little chest in his room. It is incased in red 
leather, and can be known at once by the cover be- 
ing stamped with my monogram, ‘J. de V.’” 

“You forget that I do not know where the late 
Monsieur Jacques Fromentin lived, and I have no 
right to intrude upon his home.” 





“ He lived with his mother.”—She gave me the 
address.—“ As far as I know of the old lady, she 
will accede to anything that you ask her in her son’s 
name. I myself”—an ugly smile flitted over her 
features—‘‘ I myself have not the honor of knowing 
Madame Fromentin, or I should spare you the trou- 
ble of bringing back my letters.” 

“T shall cheerfully do everything to fulfill the last 
wishes of Jacques Fromentin,” said I. 

She rose, as much as to say, “ You may go now,” 
and I took the hint, and withdrew at once. 

In the bottom of my heart I was angry with the 
dead man for having bestowed his love on such an 
unworthy object. “So that was the chaste Jeanne!” 
I thought, and I compared the reality with the pict- 
ure my fancy had painted. ‘“ Madame de Villers, 
the beloved mistress of Jacques, is simply one of 
the countless Aspasias whom the modern Athens has 
produced—a Margaret Bellanger, Cora Pearl, Anne 
de Lions. I congratulate the dead man on his 
death! He has certainly been spared much shame 
and misery.” Then I meditated more deeply. “ His 
blood was young and hot, poor fellow!” I philoso- 
phized, “and the devil men call Venus could with- 
out difficulty entirely besot him.” What I could 
not pardon Jacques was, that he had not appeared to 
have a thought for his mother. 

I went straightway to her house, for my stay in 
Paris was to be brief, and, in spite of the disap- 
pointment which my visit to Madame de Villers 
had prepared me for, I was resolved to carry out 
conscientiously Jacques Fromentin’s last wishes. 
Madame Fromentin lived in a small house in a 
quiet, well-known street. The servant who opened 
the door for me was an old man with white hair. I 
remarked that he was in deep mourning. 

‘* Madame Fromentin receives no one,” said he, 
as I handed him my card. 

“Tell her that I bring news of her son,” re- 
plied I. 

“ Of her son—of Monsieur Jacques!” cried the 
man, and became as pale as death. “ Does he still 
live ?” 

‘*No,” said I, sadly. 
of his death. I saw Monsieur Jacques die 

The old servant remained silent for a moment, 
then slowly retired. At the door which led into the 
house he stood still an instant, as if he were consid- 
ering how he should announce me ; then he heaved a 
deep sigh, shook sorrowfully his white head, and en- 
tered the hall. I was obliged to wait several min- 
utes before he returned to show me into the recep- 
tion-room. It was a large, comfortable apartment, 
filled with old-fashioned, substantial, unpretending 
furniture, which formed a striking contrast to the 
parlor I had just left. Two portraits struck my eye 
at once. In one I recognized immediately Jacques 
Fromentin ; the other represented a lovely girl of 
marked, earnest beauty. The resemblance in the 
expression of the faces made me recognize the two 
pictures as portraits of brother and sister. Thedoor _ 
opened slowly, and I turned around. A venerable 


” 


“*T bring only the news 


” 


| lady in the deepest mourning entered the room. 
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“TI am the mother of Jacques Fromentin,” said 
she. 

I made a low bow, and took a seat beside her. 
My tongue cleaved to my palate ; I knew not how to 


open the conversation. It was clear to me that I 


did not have courage, that I could not have courage, | 


to tell the unhappy lady before me the whole truth 
concerning the death of her son. 

“You are already aware of the misfortune that 
has befallen you,” I began, in a low voice. 

She made a mute sign with her head, and covered 
her burning eyes with her hand; but I saw the bitter 
tears on her emaciated cheeks, and my heart felt as 
if it would burst. I rose, seized her disengaged 
hand which lay in her lap, and reverently kissed it. 

“Your son died the death of the noble and the 
brave,” I continued. “I wish I could give you 
comfort.” 

“Nothing can give me comfort,” replied she, 
amid her tears. “ My God! how shall I live? what 
shall I do? Since the day he disappeared, I have 
shortened my life with grief and anguish! I longed 
to hope that he still lived—that he was a prisoner, 
that he was wounded, that he could not write ; but 
for two months I have known the worst, for I have 
found his grave !” 

She could say no more—her grief choked her. I 
dared not break the mournful silence. After a few 
minutes she asked me : 

“ Where did you see him for the last time?” 

I related how Jacques had been carried, mortally 
wounded, into the hospital of Ecouen, and that he 
had soon after died there. 

“ How did you know my address ?” inquired she. 

Then came the unavoidable falsehood. 


“He asked me to seek you out, and inform you 
of his death,” I answered, boldly. 

“God bless him for the thought of his mother !” 
said she ; “and God bless you for the message and 
| the comfort you have brought me ! a 
I felt ashamed, but I could not reject the unde- 
| served blessing. The eyes of the unhappy woman 
suddenly turned inquiringly upon me. 

** Did Jacques say nothing else?” 

‘‘Your son gave me the address of a lady to 
whom I am to deliver from him a red box with the 
letters ‘J. de V.,’ which I may find in his room.” 

The poor mother’s face quivered in a melancholy 
way, but she spoke no word and left the room. Af- 
ter a few moments she returned, and handed me in 
silence an exquisite little casket covered with red 
leather, on which I recognized the designated mono- 
gram. Then she sank into profound meditation, till 
she raised her head again, and said, in a firm 
voice : 

“ Tell the lady that I pray God to be gracious to 
my son, and that for his sake I forgive her.” 

I sent the red box by a messenger. I could not 
bring myself to return to Madame de Villers. Before 
my departure from France, I visited once more the 
grave of Jacques Fromentin. As I approached the 
spot, I saw a black, kneeling figure clinging to the 
wooden cross. I recognized Jacques’s mother, and 
quietly withdrew. On the shadowy road between 
Enghien and St.-Gratien I met an elegant carriage, 
and in it carelessly leaning back reclined a beauti- 
ful, richly-dressed woman, whom all the passers-by 
turned to look after.. It was Jeanne de Villers. She 
recognized me, smiled at me in a friendly way, and 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. 








THE FRIENDSHIP OF BIRDS. 


II. 
MOCKING-BIRDS AND NIGHTINGALES. 


INCE the first article in this short series was 

published,’ I have been asked by several corre- 
spondents to furnish a detailed description of the 
“model” cage previously referred to. In place of 
such a description, I venture to give a design which, 
I trust, will sufficiently explain itself. This cage, 
itmay be added, should be made wholly of brass, 
and carefully lacquered to prevent the formation of 
verdigris, which is poisonous. One of my correspond- 
ents wishes to know whether the round-topped or 
2 pagoda cage” is not itself a model. It certainly 
1s so far as it goes, and when its beautiful and com- 
modious shape is contrasted with the ancient, tiny 
hutch with its wooden top, and back, and bottom. 
My model cage is, as you will observe, a sort of 
double pagoda, affording more room for skipping, 
and flying, and jumping. But some people will say 
that the larger the cage the less music will you 





4 Journat for August, p. 155. 


get out of its occupant— which is all wrong. A 
canary will sing even more sweetly in a large cage, 
and why should it be denied the use of its limbs and 
wings provided it give us the music of its throat? 
You may be sure that, if you narrow the prison for 
the sake of extorting music, the quality of the latter 
will be sacrificed, and you will only be taking the 
first step in the path which leads to that maximum 
of cruelty —bird-blinding. I might tell many 
dreadful stories concerning this species of torture, 
commonly practised by the ruffian class of bird-fan- 
ciers for the sake of making the poor little creatures 
sing strong and loud, and as well at midnight as at 
noon. 

Another of my correspondents regrets that I did 
not say anything about ‘“‘mule” birds. I am not 
partial to the subject, although I am free to admit 
that the offspring of a male goldfinch and a female 
canary will, in one case out of ten—not oftener—be 





superior to either of the parents not only in plumage 
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but likewise in song. All birds that have an affinity 
to the canary may be paired with him—such as the 
siskin, the linnet, the redpole, etc.; and L, have 
read of instances of the bullfinch, the greenfinch, 
and the yellow-bunting, being similarly mated. As 
experiments, these attempts at cross-breeding are 
no doubt amusing and instructive ; but I should by 
no means advise the reader to indulge in them, for 
the chances are ten to one against success, and more 
plague than profit will be the inevitable result. All 
offspring of this kind are not only heterogeneous but 
sterile; and I never have my attention called to 
them without being reminded of the old injunction, 
“ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther!” ‘* What 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder ;”’ 





been buried, that afternoon, at the roots of those 
vines. ‘‘I wouldn’t care,” said my host, “ if this 
was only a day’s trial ; but, Heaven knows, I shall 
have to waste powder and ball on the thieves at 
feast a fortnight longer. Blast them! I wish all 
the mocking-birds in the world were dead and bur- 
ied!” I have often wondered whether every South- 
ern planter cherishes the same dislike toward one 
of the most wonderful of feathered wonders. 

I have hinted that it is very much the fashion 
now, in the North at least, for people to own a 
mocking-bird. I can count nearly a dozen such 
birds belonging to as many different families in my 
neighborhood, and if this ratio is the same else- 
where, I shouldn’t be surprised to hear ere long that 










































































































































































MODEL BIRD-CAGE. 


and what he has put asunder let no man attempt to | the accursed thieves had left the Southern vines. 


bring together. 

I pass now to a continuation of my subject, 
and in the present chapter shall write of two very 
troublesome but nowadays very fashionable mem- 
bers of the feathered tribe. Where people possess 
room and leisure, they ought to have no excuse for 
not taking a lively interest in these birds. We will 
first consider— 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


I NEVER shall forget that memorable day, a 
score of years ago, when I stood in the doorway of 
the mansion of a generous Southern host, and was 
dreadfully put to grief at seeing him unload his 
shot-gun repeatedly at the nimble but seemingly 
unterrified flock of birds that played havoc among 
his grape-vines. At least a hundred birds must have 





As if, however, in accord with the old saying that 
the bitter goes with the swéet, people who own these 
birds complain bitterly of their extra labor and anx- 
iety, and are prone to reiterate the confession of one 
of my friends that “a mocking-bird is as much to 
take care of as a sick infant.” That such a con- 
fession as this is not all fallacy, but contains a great 
deal of truth, is proved by the fact that it is almost 
unanimous and universal. 

Now, a mocking-bird is something of, a baby, 
notwithstanding that it is vastly intelligent and, as 
Southey says : 

“ . . ++ knoweth all 
The songs of all the wingéd choristers, 


And in one sequence of melodious sounds 
Pours all its music.” 


But it is the fault of the owner, not of the bird, 
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that the former is put to such sore distress and 
trouble, and I think I can satisfy almost anybody on 
this point. Mrs. A , if you please, possesses a 
mocking-bird which she obtained while it was yet 
young during a former visit in Florida. She tells 
Mrs. B all about it, displays its attractive quali- 
ties, and shows her how tame and friendly it is. Mrs. 
B is deeply interested, and Mrs. B must also 
have a mocking-bird. But circumstances will not 
allow her to go to Florida; she knows nobody there 
who will send her one, and, even wete it forwarded, 
who would care for it on the passage? So she does 
the next best thing: she visits a bird-store, en- 
trancedly views the small flock of nestlings behind 
the prison-bars, observes how ravenous they are, and 
how willingly they receive their food from the at- 
tendant, and finally pays her money and takes her 
choice. The bird is sent home, and Mrs. B—, 
encouraged by the stray bits of information which 
Mrs. A has put into her head, and still further 
fortified by the advice, correct perhaps, but singular- 
ly disjointed, which the bird-seller has given her, now 
thinks she knows all about it, and only awaits that 
blessed hour when her pet will begin to pour out its 
song, “e’en at the dread hour of midnight.” 
By-and-by, however, the bird becomes ‘“‘ such a 
pet.” “Why, he will do almost everything !”"—-and 
eat almost everything, too, which, of course, is given 
him, simply because he is a favorite—and it is so 
hard, you know, to deny a favorite sweetmeats ! 
Mrs. B will never forget that stern and honest 


advice of Dr. Pillmacher to “look out for the baby's 


stomach!” But she seems to be unmindful of the 
fact that a little pet mocking-bird has a stomach not 
made of iron, and so she continues to give it every- 
thing, and presently the bird sickens, its feathers 
become ruffled, and the worst end is foreboded. 
Mrs. A thinks that perhaps the cage is unsuited 
to the bird ; the bird-dealer asks, ‘‘ What is its daily 
food?” She mentions the staple, but forgets to men- 
tion the desserts. The bird dies, and that ends the 
matter. 

Such, I venture to say, is the sad experience of 
the majority of people who have ever owned mock- 
ing-birds in the North; and yet they never appear 
to know what has been the matter, and the secret of 
the bird’s disease dies with it. 

Now, I cannot hope to reach every bird-owner in 
these pages ; nor, again, can I hope that even every 
reader will take for granted what I affirm, or, yielding 
half, will adopt my own explanation and my practice. 
Nevertheless, I say here that a person who has no pre- 
vious knowledge of the habits and mode of life of a 
mocking-bird is no more fitted to own one—and sure- 
ly he will never succeed with one—than I would be to 
keep a horse without knowing how to keep him. You 
must be in earnest and intelligent, to begin with ; 
for a mocking-bird is no foundling, which may be 
brought up after your own fashion. On the con- 
trary, he has a fashion of his own. Nature taught 
it, and, unless you see fit to watch and obey it, you 
will be the death of him. 

Well, then, what is the mode of life of the mock- 





ing-bird? Forget that sentimental song of old, and 
study him for once in his native wood. Repair 
thither in the early spring while he is building the 
nest, either in the solitary thorn-bush, in the orange 
or cedar, or in some impenetrable thicket. Observe 
how familiar, ow friendly, he is by nature; for he 
rather prefers to locate near the house of man than 
otherwise. If you will let him alone, he will prove 
the best of companions, and while you read and 
meditate in the shade he will venture near and pick 
up the crumbs from your luncheon. But if you 
trouble his nest he will defend it with the courage 
of Ajax and the skill of Archimedes. 

Without disturbing, and while the bird is away, 
study his nest. Note the wisdom in its construction. 
First, a quantity of dry twigs and sticks ; then, the 
withered ¢ops of weeds of the preceding year inter- 
mixed with fine straws, hay, pieces of fibre, bits of 
wool and tow ; lastly, a thick layer of fibrous roots 
lining the whole. Presently the female will lay four 
or five eggs of a cinereous blue marked with large 
blotches of brown. In about fourteen days these 
will be hatched, and then you will be astonished to 
learn what a ragamuffinish brood Nature can pro- 
duce. 

But, homely as the mocking-bird is when young, 
it cannot be justly considered so when full grown. 
To be sure, its plumage has in it nothing gaudy or 
brilliant ; but its figure is well proportioned and 
even handsome. Its movements, too, are rapid and 
elegant ; its eyes are lighted up with animation ; its 
facility of acquiring the song and prattle of its 
neighbors is most surprising. No one who has heard 
the mocking-bird in his native wood will deny that 
his vocal powers exceed, both in his imitative notes 
and in his natural song, those of any other species. 

From earliest infancy the natural food of the 
mocking-bird is chiefly insects, their larvee, worms, 
spiders, the products of the vine, berries, etc. In 
confinement, the food should be as nearly the same 
as possible. I cannot too earnestly insist upon it 
that whoever wishes to domesticate the mocking- 
bird must, as already stated, study him either in his 
wild state or in some authoritative work on the sub- 
ject. It is astonishing how great an injury a little 
ignorance in this matter will effect; and, on the 
other hand, how much useless annoyance and vexa- 
tion may be saved by a little quiet study and fore- 
warning. 

As in the previous article I sought to enlighten 
the unwary by recounting my own experience, so 
again will I write out for you the life-history of one 
of my mocking-birds. 46 uno disce omnia! 

When, one bright morning in June, a kind friend 
from Georgia came to my house, and brought me two 
very tiny nestlings pent up in small quarters, and 
when he laid the cage upon the table and the occu- 
pants, instead of begging for food, sat perched and 
with drooped heads, I must have thanked the giver 
ominously, for I really expected to put them under- 
ground before night. It is not often that persons 
who commence to keep mocking-birds do so under 
such evil circumstances. 
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But I was not dismayed. Trusting that they 
were suffering only from the effects of a long jour- 
ney, and that ampler space and some nourishing food 
would repair their energies, I at once visited the 
cage-maker, and selected a cage just fifteen inches 
wide, twenty inches high, and twenty-four inches 
long, made of tinned wire. I might have procured 
a wooden and iron-wire cage at about one half the 
money ; but I should have had to contend with lice 
soon afterward, and preferred, therefore, to save me 
this trouble by being forearmed. It might be asked, 
“ Why purchase so large a cage?” Simply because 
this is a necessity. A mocking-bird cannot live and 
thrive well in a smaller cage, and, sooner than dimin- 
ish, I would willingly increase these proportions had 
I more abundant room at command, 

In this cage I placed plenty-of gravel, or com- 
mon river-sand, sprinkling it freely over the bottom, 
The purpose of this gravel is not, as some persons 
fancy, to keep the cage clean and to absorb the 
moisture of the refuse, but it is to keep the bird’s 
feet clean and to aid him in digesting his food. The 
gravel-paper which is sold already prepared for ca- 
naries might possibly answer for mocking-birds, but 
I should hardly recommend it. 

Having also placed in the cage a shallow bath- 
ing-cup filled two-thirds full with tepid water, I now 
introduced the little prisoners. They quickly recog- 
nized and appreciated the change, and in less than 
an hour they were disposed to try the bath and then 
to go to eating. Let me say here that mocking- 
birds will sometimes commit the suicidal act of 
drowning themselves if they are not watched and 
the bathing-vessel is not shallow. Why this should 
happen I know not. It is also a wise precaution 
not to tempt them to bathe in cold water ; for should 
they do so they will suffer from it afterward, and be 
brought down with disease. 

With regard to the food, nestlings thrive best on 
one and invariably the same kind. Supposing that, 
like myself, you have begun with nestlings, you 
will best keep them in good condition by allowing 
them, through the first summer, the following food : 
Take two old potatoes—never give them new ones 
when the old can be obtained—pare, and boil them 
tender ; also boil two good-sized eggs (one will an- 
swer), remove from the shell, and mash them fine 
with the potato. Blend these ingredients thoroughly, 
and put away in a,cool place. This mixture should 
constitute the daily food of the young mocking-bird. 
For the first month give a spoonful every hour or so, 
feeding him by hand just as you would an infant. 
As he grows older a larger amount may be given at 
longer intervals, and about August a bit of sweet 
apple may be occasionally added. Give him also 
through these months, and indeed always, plenty of 
water to drink, and a bath once a day in the morn- 
ing. Never allow the bath-tub to remain long in 
the cage, but after the bird has bathed remove it. 

In September, or perhaps as late as October, the 
bird will commence to sing, either imitating the vocal 
harmonies of other birds or in his own original way. 
Then, and not until then, you may cease feeding 





him by hand, and may place his food in the cup, 
whence he may procure it for himself as often as he 
wishes. The general character of his food should 
be that already mentioned, with the addition of a 
grated raw carrot (one-third of the latter to two- 
thirds of the former). As he gains in song, a table- 
spoonful of ants’-eggs, soaked and mixed with this 
food, will prove beneficial, as will also sweet apple. 

All mocking-birds, provided they also be given 
insects and worms, will thrive well on the foregoing 
foods. But I have always fancied that they, like ev- 
erybody else, are fond of a change, and that it also 
does them good. I have known instances of a bird 
refusing his accustomed food, not that he was put into 
ill-health by eating it, but because he wanted some- 
thing else. Whether a bird shows this symptom or 
not, he will thank you, and. sing the sweeter, if you 
alternate with the potato-food the following prepara- 
tion every two or three days: Mix two cupfuls of 
white Indian-meal, two cupfuls of pea-meal, and one 
cupful of moss-meal (made by drying and grinding 
the imported German moss-seed) intimately togeth- 
er; add a little melted lard, not enough to render 
the mixture greasy, and sweeten with molasses, Fry 
in a frying-pan for about half an hour, stirring care- 
fully, and taking care that it does not burn, Put 
into a covered jar. Only half the above quantity 
may be made, although, even if you make the whole, 
it will keep well. This excellent, and in some re- 
spects unsurpassed, mixture is sold as “ Prepared 
Food,” and a supply of it should always be kept on 
hand in the house. The addition of a little grated 
carrot or a few ants’-eggs will supply a dish fit fora 
king among mocking-birds, 

I have said that a mocking-bird requires insects, 
and here it is that Nature asserts itself forcibly. In 
the dead of winter these insects and worms are as 
much needed, as a part of his daily fare, as in the 
heated months of summer. Considerable precaution 
must be taken in order always to have a supply on 
hand, and the method which I adopt is perhaps as 
good as any. In the fly-season-I place my patent 
fly-traps where flies are the most plentiful, and every 
week I empty the contents into a strong paper bag, 
which is then kept in a dry place. In this way I 
manage to accumulate in a good season two quarts 
or more of flies, which are enough to supply the de- 
mand until another season opens. During the sum- 
mer months I also lay in a small quantity of grass- 
hoppers, garden-spiders, and, if possible, as many 
ants’-eggs as I may chance to find—all of which, 
save the eggs, which are bottled, are dried and put 
into a bag. When using these insects in winter, you 
have only to pour a little boiling water over as many 
of them as are needed, in order to render them soft 
and palatable. 

Twice a week a mocking-bird should be allowed 
a meal-worm, which not only tends to keep him in 
health, but also seems to renew his life and increases 
his song. As many people are greatly bothered 
about obtaining these worms, I venture to tell them 
of a very simple way of keeping up a supply. Take 
a half-gallon earthen jar, and fill it two-thirds full 
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with bran (say, a quart), a half loaf of stale bread 
cut in pieces, some bits of leather from an old shoe, 
some old woolen rags, and place therein forty or fifty 
good-sized meal-worms, which may be readily bought 
or obtained from any grain-dealer. Cover the jar 
tightly with a thick cloth, and moisten the cloth at 
least twice a week. In about four months your fifty 
worms will be increased by thousands—enough to 
last a century ! 

What I have thus named should alone constitute 
the food of your bird—the potato-mixture, the “ Pre- 
pared Food,” the insects, and the meal-worms. 


every now and then, so as to keep up a variety. If 
you allow one to eat anything else, such as sugar- 
candy, grapes, daily green-food, meat, etc., be sure 
that it will go hard with him. Nine-tenths of all 
the failures in rearing these birds are the result of 
injudicious feeding administered by tender-hearted 
but ignorant keepers. 

When a bird is full grown and in song, it is not 
more difficult to keep him in good condition than it 
is to preserve a canary in health; and the reason 
why so many people complain about their care is be- 
cause they are constantly obliged to pay the penalty 
of their own carelessness. ‘“ Do we// whatever you 
do ; do only what you ought to do ; do nothing else,” 
were the words of my first lesson taught me by an 
aged bird-keeper. Of course, there are times when, 


even under the best of management, mocking-birds 
will become ill and die ; and to assert that they are 
not subject to diseases would be to falsify truth. 


When these ills are manifest, act speedily —it 
matters not whether they be menfa/ or physical ills— 
and take it for granted that you can readily restore the 
invalid. Should his feathers looked ruffled, feed him 
wholly on the potato-and-egg mixture. Should he 
neglect to sing, appear inactive, and sit stupidly on 
the perch, tempt him with a grasshopper, or a spider 
or two. Should he have the “ pip,” and refuse to 
eat, examine his tongue, and, if you chance to ob- 
serve it, remove the horny pellicle from its surface. 
Toaccomplish this, place the bird on his back firmly 
with one hand, and with the finger-nail of the other 
hand gently peel off the pellicle. Sometimes a meck- 
ing-bird will suffer from indigestion, and have diar- 
thea. A very rusty nail placed in his drinking-cup 
is the best cure for this ; while for frequent or habit- 
ual constipation a few insects or ants’-eggs is a safe 
remedy. During the moulting-season the bird’s food 
should be very largely ants’-eggs and insects, and no 
“Prepared Food ” should be given. 

Ihave nothing to write with regard to the train- 
ing of mocking-birds, for, to speak the truth, they 
will train themselves if they are well cared for. They 
are quite incapable of learning tricks other than those 
which their own cunning ingenuity may invent. If 
a nestling be caged, and be regularly fed and nour- 
ished, he soon learns the difference between atten- 
tion and neglect, early comes to know his master, 
and is most affectionate in his disposition toward 


him. I have never yet taken the trouble to win the | 


Do | 
not feed each continuously, but change and alternate | 





to me without the asking, and, whether at noon or 
even, he is equally ready to perch upon my finger 
or pick the buttons from my coat. 

While he deserves to be regarded—and, indeed, 
is so—as one of the most valuable acquisitions, still, 
in a domesticated condition, the mocking-bird’s chief 
characteristic renders it impossible that he should be 
counted as a sober chamber-musician. For a while 
he will be content with his own natural melody, 
which consists of from two to six short, full notes ; 
but the least noise is sufficient to disturb the flow of 
his natural melody, and, one suggestion giving rise 
to another, you presently hear a Babel of bird-music 
impossible to bear, In measure and accent he faith- 
fully follows his originals; but in force and sweet- 
ness of expression he greatly improves upon them. 

It is a pity that so many people, having the lei- 
sure to devote to it, are averse to keeping a mocking- 
bird. As I have endeavored to show, but little or 
no risk is occasioned, and even this so long as the 
pet remains a nestling. When once a bird has out- 
lived the dangers of the first year, and has begun to 
sing, the burden of his owner's anxiety ceases; for, 
from this stage onward, only a reasonable amount of 
daily attention is required to keep him in good con- 
dition. Provided he be allowed plenty of proper food, 
plenty of fresh water and air, plenty of river-sand, 
and be kept clean, a well-bred bird should live at 
least a dozen, or indeed twenty years, and sing full 
nine months in every year. The value of a bird 
doubles yearly, and the advantage to the owner of 
purchasing a bird while it is in the first year cannot 
be too highly estimated. I speak only from my own 
experience when I say that I have had much great- 
er success in rearing young birds than in taking care 
of those which came to me advanced in years. 
Finally, let me enjoin upon my readers to adopt 
only one method in caring for them, and continue it 
totheend. Don’t change this method because some 
of your friends have been successful with another. A 
mocking-bird loves order, regularity, and monotony ; 
and a change in his mode of living is always attend- 
ed with much risk. 


THE NIGHTINGALE, 


Do you recall what old, pious Izaak Walton said 
of him? ‘The nightingale, another of my airy 
creatures, breathes such sweet, loud music out of 
her little instrumental throat, that it might make 
mankind to think that miracles had not ceased. 
He that at midnight, when the very laborer sleeps 
securely, should hear, as I have very often, the clear 
airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising and fall- 
ing, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, 
might well be lifted above earth and say, ‘ Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for the saints in 
heaven, when thou affordest bad men such music on 
earth?’” 

Who, that has heard this noble bird scattering 
its vocal sounds, like gems, over the tree-tops of 
English Staffordshire, could fail to indorse the senti, 
ment of the good writer with a hearty amen? Ii 


love of a mocking-bird, for the reason that it comes | you will search through English poetry, you will 
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find “lines to the nightingale 


| 


in almost every | 


where, out of the way of a strong light, he could 


volume, even as far back as the first beginnings of | keep in the cool shadow of an ancient oak that tow- 


the art of printing. The music of this bird seems 
always to have been regarded as the standard of 
perfection ; and, when critics grow rapturous in their 


ered near the house. This change pleased him im- 
mensely ; for he had, besides a tempered light, an 
abundance of fresh air, and the still more pleasur- 


eulogiums of some human songstress, the highest able opportunity of hearing the wild birds pipe 
meed of praise they can bestow is, “ She sings like a | through the day. 


nightingale.” 

The nightingale has been called—and I find that 
most American people entertain the same view—a 
melancholy bird. Although it loves solitude and 
the night, it is neither melancholy nor sad. No bird, 
so far as my observation goes, sings for the ease of 
a heavy heart, as poets seem to think, but because— 


well, I fancy from much the same reason that boys | 


skip, and sing, and holloa, and seemingly delight 
the more in pranks because they are aimless. A 
middle-aged nightingale is as constantly melodious 
as the new-year’s nestling! It would be well if all 
poets shared Coleridge’s opinion in this matter: 
“* And hark! the nightingale begins its song, 

* Most musical, most melancholy ’ bird. 

A melancholy bird? Oh, idle thought ! 

In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

. . « .’ Tis the merry nightingale, 

That crowds and hurries, and precipitates 

With fast, thick warble his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 

Would be too short for him to utter forth 

His love«chant, and disburden his full soul 

Of all its music.” 


But, pardon me, it is not my intention to treat 
the poetical side of my subject, though the tempta- 
tion to do so is great. I am often asked, “ How is 
your nightingale getting along? Isn’t it dead yet ?” 
Once for all—no! My friends ask this question 
over and over again, as if they really thought that 
the pet of our household ought to be dead, and that 
it would be something miraculous to keep it alive 
much longer. 

An English barber sold me my nightingale, when 
it was a year old, for ten dollars—a high price, seeing 
that it was in a dreadful condition and did not sing. 
The poor fellow, however, was loath to part with 
it, notwithstanding that he could not earn money 
enough even to keep himself body and soul togeth- 
er. Oh, but the singular experience that I now had 
with that bird! — 

Having procured for him a new cage—of ex- 
actly the same size and pattern as that described in 
the earlier part of this chapter, and provided with 
three perches—I placed him in the sewing-room, 


On the 30th of November he began to utter a 


| few discordant and broken notes, and at noon on 


the same day these notes were woven into some- 
thing of a strain. This closed the day’s perform- 
ance, as I thought. At midnight, however, I was 
awakened from sleep by an unusual sound—that of 
our nightingale singing for his dear life! I might 
have voted him a nuisance under ordinary circum- 
stances, but, this time, the novelty of the event con- 
doned the offense. My first thought was to hurry 
the bird out of the chamber as soon as possible ; 
my second thought prevailed, and to this day he 
holds his old place, sings as much in the night as in 
the day, and disturbs no one in the house by his 
singing. I sometimes think, however, that he puts 
the safety of our town at stake; for often do the 
night-watch linger on their beat to listen to his glo- 
rious music! Mayhap the midnight robbers also 
listen and, mindful of the lesson, relinquish their 
ill-gotten gains ! 

The purchaser of a nightingale will need to ex- 
ercise a little precaution, even when dealing with 
a perfectly conscientious and reliable vender. For 
example : it may happen that the seller will press on 
you ata cheap rate a bird whose capacity to sing is 
beyond any doubt. There he hangs before your 
eyes, making the place echo with his music; but, for 
all that, don’t buy him, at ast at first sight. Visit 
the store again in three or four days, and then, if the 
bird seems as sprightly as when you last saw him, 
you may venture to purchase. Such a precaution, I 
repeat, is necessary, for it sometimes happens that a 
young bird will take to singing so fiercely and contin- 
uously as in a short time to kill itself ! 1 once wit- 
nessed such a spectacle in England. Do not call it 
pleasure ! for plainly enough it is a passionate re- 
monstrance at cruelty—an imploring appeal for lib- 
erty, the mere ravings of the miserable little captive, 
mad with despair! Rather than confine a bird thus 
afflicted and tormented, I would open the cage-door, 
regardless of the loss, , 

But you should also be cautious in another re- 
spect. A disreputable dealer, or even one honorable 
but still ignorant, will sometimes palm off a female 





thinking that he would there be out of the range of | 


other bird-notes, and would be left free to develop 
his own song. But for four days he was both sulky 
and whimsical, and his entire demeanor was not un- 
like that of a boy who has been put to learn a hard 
lesson at the expense of a share in a base-ball frolic. 

My one conclusion was, at the end of this time, 
that he was dissatisfied with the locality ; therefore, 
I carried him down into the dining-room, kept him 


there four days, and with no better result. As a | 


last makeshift, I carried him up-stairs again and 
hung him in the north window of my sleeping-room, 


for a male upon an unwary customer. A redstart 
will often be offered as a nightingale ; and I confess 
it is rather hard to tell the difference between the 
two. Experience, however, which is the best teacher 
in respect of the feathered species, will show you 
that the nightingale is much more graceful in his 
movements than the redstart, carries his head erect, 
| walks with the utmost dignity and deliberation, and, 
| when attracted by any object, puts his head on one 
side, as does the robin, and seems to look at the 
| object with but one eye. A few yellow feathers in 
| the plumage form pretty conclusive evidence that 
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the bird is young; whereas, the absence of even | and never to keep the dish empty. Therefore, lay 
one yellow feather is a sure proof of old age. It is | in, for his special use, a sufficient quantity of potato- 
well to note this fact before purchasing, since a | mixture, already spoken of, “Prepared Food,” meal- 
young bird is always to be preferred to an old one, | worms (one of these will always convert his silence 
and is much more docile and tractable. In distin- into music), and ants’-eggs. Of ants’-eggs I think 
guishing the sex, you should remember that the legs he is most fond, and he likes them in various cem- 
of the male bird are considerably /onger than those | binations, as, for instance, ants’-eggs and grated car- 
of the female, his head is more tapering and much | rot, ants’-eggs and hard-boiled egg, ants’-eggs and 
longer, and the eyes larger and brighter. yellow turnip, ants’-eggs and elderberries, and even 

As regards the cage, what I have already said | ants’-eggs moistened with a little water. I am per- 
about that for the mocking-bird applies as well to | suaded that if a person will use the “ Prepared Food,” 








the nightingale’s. But, in addition, the roof should 
either be of cloth, or the wire should be covered with 
some soft material, so that the bird, in leaping up- 
ward, may not injure his head. Place the cage 
somewhere where there is an abundance of fresh air, 
but out of the way of a draught and of a strong light. 
I think it a good plan to have all the sides of the 
cage hung round with the lightest green-gauze cur- 
tains, which should not hang close to the bars of the 
cage, but about an inch off. There should be three 
perches made of soft wood, and these should be kept 
scrupulously clean, for a nightingale’s feet are very 
tender. 

Once a day, in the morning, clean out the cage, 
also the feed and water vessels. Give the bird a bath 
once a day—using a saucer, two-thirds full of clean 
water—and, after he has bathed, sprinkle 7zver-sand 
over the bottom of the cage. I have always been in 
the habit of allowing my birds to bathe first, and of 
cleaning them out afterward, and I regard it as an 
excellent plan. 

Now, with regard to the proper food. What- 
ever I allow the mocking-bird I give also to the 


nightingale, doubling the quantity, for the nightin- | 


gale has the best digestive organs,.has a rapacious 
appetite, and seems never to tire of eating. Unfor- 
tunately, many people who own a nightingale are not 
aware of these facts, and, while they think they are 
giving him a bountiful supply of food, they actually 
starve him! My rule is to give him all he will eat, 





the various combinations of ants’-eggs, and, occa- 
sionally, meal-worms, keep the cage clean and take 
the other small precautions already named, he will 
have no more trouble in keeping a nightingale in 
health and song than he would have with a canary. 
It is because people think that they must of neces- 
sity be put to annoyance in keeping foreign caged 
birds, that they are so unfortunate ; half of this trou- 
ble is imagined and invented beforehand, and folly 
only increases it. If one would only exercise a liftle 
of common-sense in the matter, and not dream of a 
sick bird before the bird falls sick, he would soon 
be astonished to find how very easy and light a task 
it is to secure pleasure from such friendships. What 
if occasionally a nightingale should be overtaken 
with illness, or be afflicted with some disease? Do 
your best to cure him, treat him in the same way 
that you would a mocking-bird under like conditions, 
and be assured that, as these diseases are almost al- 
ways light, the remedy also is simple. 

Oh, the pleasure that comes from the keeping of 
birds! There is no limit to it ; one never tires of 
their singing when once he has comprehended the 
meaning of the varied accents; one never wearies 
of the care when once he has grown into their friend- 
ship—finds them always at home, and ever ready to 
make that home cheerful. We laugh at their tricks, 
their deceptions, their poutings. They rule us when 
we least suspect it; and, whatever we do for them, 
not our love but their love commands it. 
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4 ig isn’t in your belt a’ the keys o’ the country- 

side hang, Jim Banks.—And maybe, stranger, 
if you'd feel to stop and ask the overman, it’s a dif- 
ferent answer yo'd get.” 

The speaker was one of a group of yawning, pale- 
faced pitmen standing at the Lowther Shaft; and 
the “stranger” was a tall, good-looking fellow in 
collier’s clothes, who had just asked Jim Banks if he 
“could get a job in the mine,” and been curtly told, 
“ No, he couldn’t.” 

Just then a gaunt, sinewy form, with a grisly as- 
pect, came stalking toward them. He had a candle 
stuck in his cap and a pipe in his mouth. 

“ That’s John Bowles, stranger ; it’s a civil word 
he'll give you, anyway.” 

The stranger nodded and smiled, and, with the 





light of the smile still on his face, turned to the over- 
man. 

“ John Bowles,” he said, “I want a job ; can you 
give me one?” 

“ What's yo’re name, friend?” 

“*Rex Macarthy.” 

*¢ What can yo’ do?” 

“T could be a hewer.” 

“In high seams ?” 

‘Yes, in high seams.” 

“In course. Yo’d niver bend them long legs 
and yo’re long back enough for some o’ our lile 
seams ; but we’ve one or two’ll hold yo’re inches, 
an’ there’s other wark beside, I'll gie yo’ a pound a 
week.” 

“ Done.” 
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“ Are yo’ ready now, man?” 

“ Now.” 

“ Then down yo’ go.” 

And in the swinging, banging, bounding basket 
down Rex went—down through a thousand feet of 
darkness. Bowles’s practised eye watched his de- 
scent. ‘‘ Yon chap’s no pitman. The basket were 
as new to him as it were to me forty years ago.” All 
the more, however, he admired the pluck and ad- 
dress with which Rex had taken his turn ; and, if “no 
pitman,” he wielded the pick-axe like a giant. Be- 
fore night Bowles was well aware that he had made | 
a good bargain. Just before the hour for “ loosing” 
he sought out the little fellow whose friendly words 
had encouraged Rex to speak to him in the morning. 
He found him in a corner full of floating coal-dust, 
barely lit by three or four candles stuck in bits of 
clay. He was lying on his back, nearly naked, and 
with a small pick working away at the seam a couple 
of feet above him. 

*“ Will Hewitt !” 

The man turned his glimmering eyes toward the 
overman. 

‘* There's a chap int’ pit to-day, a raw hand, I’m 
thinking ; m’appen yo’ could do for him. Phcebe’s a 





tidy wench, and a kind one, too. I'd be loath for him 
to come to ill folk.” 

** Tft’ misses likes, I’m none again’ it.” 

Just then a long, shrill, resonant cry came from | 
the top of the shaft, “‘ Loose! ]-0-0-s-e! 1-o-o-s-e !” 
It was taken up by the men below, and rung from | 
gallery to gallery and from mouth to mouth, until the 
men and boys in the remotest recesses had heard the 
welcome sound, 

Bowles’s suspicions were strengthened by the fact 
that Rex did not understand this mode of dismissal. 
He had to go to him and say : 

“* There’s no clocks nor bells here, my lad ; yon’s 
the ‘loosening ’-cry. Up yo’ go!” 

When he got to the top of the shaft he found Will 
Hewitt waiting for him ; and, after a few words to- 
gether, the two went toward the pit-village. No 
village could have been uglier, or more depressing 
than these long rows of brick cabins in their deso- 
late dirtiness. The black ground, the black gutters, 
the patches of blackened grass, the black, weary 
men, and the still blacker and wearier children trap- | 
sing homeward, oppressed him frightfully. A vision | 
that would not be put away intensified, by contrast, 
this dreadful picture—a vision of a great white house 
set in sweet old garden-ways, and guarded by stead- 
fast hills lifting bare heads to the blue skies above 
them. 

He was so occupied with this vision that he 
scarcely heard the occasional sentences with which 
Hewitt tried to interest him. Yet, they cost Hewitt 
some effort of courtesy and self-denial ; for men who 
have been hewing coal all day in desolate, cramped 
corners are usually silent men until their bath and 
dinner have restored them to themselves. 

Still, amid all his preoccupation and weariness, | 
Rex was glad to see that Hewitt left the most squal- | 
id cottages behind them, and approached one of the | 








very cleanest and most inviting of a row of larger 
and more respectable dwellings. It had even a little 
garden-plot in front, where, in spite of the coally 
atmosphere, some primroses and pansies were bloom- 
ing. The door-stone was pipe-clayed, and a white- 
muslin curtain hung behind a brilliant show of ge- 
raniums in the window. 

Hewitt may be excused the pride with which he 
opened his door and ushered the stranger into his 
home. Colliers all have large fires, but Will’s glowed 
over a hearth as white as snow. Colliers generally 
indulge in furniture far above their station, but 
Will’s mahogany bedstead and chest of drawers and 
eight-day clock were spotlessly bright and clean. 
Strips of gay carpet made the scoured floor look 
picturesque. Showy china, bright tins and brasses, 
patched quilt and cushions, and a perfect luxury of 
spotless pillows, gave to the small apartments a kind 
of bright and homely beauty to which no heart could 
be insensible. 

Not the least pleasant feature in this picture was 
a little, rosy, smiling, dumpling of a woman setting 
a round table before the cozy hearthstone. It was 
not lawful or usual for Will to enter by, the front- 
door when he came from the pit, and any wife might 
have justly got a little cross at two such dirty in- 


| truders. But Phoebe only made them stand still 
| while she ran for a strip of sacking for them to walk 


on, 

“It's to the back-kitchen an’ the wash-tubs you'll 
go first, my lads!” she said ; but she shook her head 
at Will, and nodded and smiled at Rex, in a way that 
made both men feel as if life might be a possibility— 
nay, even a kind of good thing in spite of all. An hour 
afterward, when they had become white men again, 
when they had drunk a pot of strong tea, and eaten 
between them a joint of meat and a pan of browned 
potatoes, Will was quite sure of it. He drew his 
arm-chair to the chimney-corner, lighted his pipe, and 
watched Phoebe “tidying up,” with a full sense of 
content. Life can be complete in very small meas- 
ures, and Will's cup was full. 

Happily, Rex and he had a hobby in common : 
both were fond of music. Will got out his violin, 
played a few dolorous tunes, and then, with an air of 
intense satisfaction, handed it to Rex. Rex took it 
at first reluctantly, but, after a few bars, the mighty 
passion mastered him, and he played and played un- 
til, in his own enthusiasm, he did not notice that 
Phcebe was crying softly to herself, and Will, with a 
hand on each knee, was watching him with the same 
soft, charmed expression that a baby sung to sleep 
wears. 

After that Rex did as he pleased with Phcebe and 
Will Hewitt. 

“He’s no’ just a common lad,” said Pheebe, a 
few weeks after, to one of her cronies. “ He'll niver 
let me lift a heavy weight or do a hard job if he’s 
round; an’, as for music and flowers, he just ex- 
traor’nar! If he’d nobbut go to chapel he’d be a 
lad in a thousand.” 

Perhaps among the pitmen he was scarcely so 
well understood ; yet a good deal of what they called 
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his “ quality-ways ” were forgiven for the sake of his | 
unfailing kindness to the “lile lads ” who spent their | 
wretched youth, harnessed with ropes and cut by 
cords, dragging heavy coal-baskets out of seams so | 
low that horses could not be used. No one struck | 
the weary children, if they fell asleep or gave out, | 
in Rex’s presence ; for he had a habit of striking 
back for the children, and people who felt Rex’s 
hand once never cared about feeling it again. He 
had days of sulking, too, when he ate his hunk of 
bread-and-bacon at noon in the great coal-hall, 
where the men gathered, without a word or smile. | 
But, then, when he did choose to join in a game of 
bowls or quoits, or to fiddle to their rude and noisy 
dancing, he was the very king of good fellows. 

One evening, when he had been working several 
months in the Lowther Pit, he came home in unu- 
sually low spirits. It was harvest-time, and all day 
long in the dreary darkness he had been unable to 
forget the windy wheat and the happy laborers in | 
the yellow meadow-lands. He heard Pheebe laugh- 
ing and talking in the front-room, and, supposing | 
there was company, he almost mechanically took | 
more than usual pains with his appearance. Very | 
glad was he of it when he “gvent forward,” for at 
the sunny window beside the white muslin and the 
scarlet geraniums sat a very pretty girl. 

“This is Bessie—my little Bessie,” said the | 
proud mother; and Rex looked and wondered, and | 
wondered and looked. For Bessie was like none of 
the colliers’ daughters he had ever seen. She was | 





prettily clad in blue muslin, and the dress, folded 


carefully back, showed a snowy petticoat and stock- 
ings, and neat little low shoes tied with bows of 
black ribbon. There were a real-lace ruffle and a 
pretty pink ribbon at her throat; her hands were 
white and soft ; her skin fresh and fair; her whole 
appearance sweet, modest, and refined. 

Rex knew something of Bessie. Over and over 
again he had heard of the “ well-to-do aunt, under- 
housekeeper of Lowther Castle,” through whose in- 
fluence Bessie had been taken into my lady’s nursery. 
How it was he could not tell, but the moment Bessie 
looked into his face a new daybreak shone over his 
life. That moment he loved her. 

Bessie had brought good news : she had been pro- 
moted, and would have a day “ off” every two weeks. 
Rex could scarcely hold his cup when he heard it. 
Such a tea-table as that was can only be found in 
Loveland. Then, after tea, he walked with Bessie 
and Will over the fields to Lowther Castle. The 
harvest-moon was in the sky ; they had lost sight of 
the slag, and cinders, and coal-dust ; they had come 
from a land like the mouth of hell into one fragrant 
with ripe wheat and dropping apples ; and by-and- 
by they were among the beeches and lawns of Low- 
ther Park. 

Then Will kissed Bessie, and bade her “be a 
good lass and read her Bible ;” and Rex held the 
soft little hand a moment in his. If he had kissed 
her, too, it would have been nothing out of the way. 
Collier customs would have quite permitted the free- | 


dom, but it never entered Rex’s mind to take it. | 





| the wasteman of ‘‘ bad air” in the pit. 


Next morning Rex was in one of his darkest 
moods. The weather had suddenly changed; it 
was cold and wet, and Will declared he was too sick 
to go to work. Rex went alone to the pit-mouth, 
and stood for shelter under the blackened sheds till 
the banksman was ready to send them down. Every 
one seemed cross, and many were complaining to 
Suddenly q 
pompous little man in the dress of a constable ap, 
peared among them, and in an authoritative voice 
asked for one David Hartly. A rapid movement of 
the men put Dave in the background, and his fel. 
lows, with anything but a civil remark, said, ‘“‘ Dave 
was down-pit.” Nothing daunted, the man of law 
demanded to be let down in search of him. 

‘*Put him down, an’ be danged to him!” said 
several men, in tones which might have alarmed any 
prudent man. 

Rex approached the officer. 
man to stay above-ground, sir.” 

“T’m no coward, by George! It’s my duty to 
secure David Hartly, and I'll do it if I go to—” 

**T’ve warned you. Do as you like.” 

The banksman expressed perfect willingness to 
“put him down,” and perfect ignorance of Dave's 
whereabouts in the pit—‘‘ though’t m’appen the view- 
ers knew ; it was none of his business.” 

‘‘T’ll go down with the gentleman,” said Rex, 
seizing the rope, and down they went together. 


“ You'll be a wise 


| When they got to the bottom of the shaft, Rex Said: 


“If you have had enough of this, sir, I’ll see you to 
the top again. You'd better go back.” 

“No, by George ! I'll have my man.” 

“Very well; yonder is one of the viewers. I 
must go to my seam.” 

Rex thought no more of the constable until 
noon. Then, in the great hall when the men gath- 
ered, he heard them flavoring their bread and bacon 
with rude jokes about him. Dave Hartly was mer- 
riest of all; whatever trouble there had been was 
evidently settled. Rex was thinking of very differ- 
ent things. When he went home, Will was worse ; 
he had a high fever, and Pheebe said she “ felt rayth- 
erly baddish.” Before midnight Rex was walking 
into Whitehaven for a doctor; Will was delirious, 
and Pheebe very ill. 

Next day he did not leave Will. Just before five 
o’clock the man in his delirium said something about 
the pit and a constable. It was as if some one had 
struck Rex. 

‘What do you say, Will?” he asked ; and the 
sick man muttered in a kind of horror: “ The rats ! 
The rats! He’ll no fight ’em much longer!” 

Rex seized his leather cap, and ran to the pit. 
The men were just ‘‘ loosed.” 

“What time, banksman, did yon constable come 
up yesterday ?” he asked. 

‘“*T dunnot know.” 

Rex got the same answer from every pitman he 
saw, sometimes joined with anything but kindly sen- 
timents. He went back to the banksman. 

“Where is John Bowles?” 

“Gone home for his dinner.” 
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Rex followed him. It was not easy to alarm 
Bowles. 

“The constable,” he said, “was sure to come up 
first chance ; half an hour would show him he’d lose 
himself a heap quicker’n he find Dave Hartly—spe- 
cial’ if Dave didn’t want to be found.” 

‘** But no one saw him come up, and Will Hewitt 
said some grewsome words about him.” 

‘Will Hewitt’s out o’ his head ; but, if yo’ really 
think the fellow is down-pit all this time, I’ll go 
down wi’ yo’! John Bowles isn’t chap to see his 
worst enemy die i’ a coal-pit !” 

The overman’s questioning received more atten- 
tion. A few minutes sufficed to alarm Bowles. He 
put a flask of brandy in his pocket, saw his Davy 
lamps were in perfect order, and, examining thor- 
oughly his map of the mine, went down with Rex. 

They went first to the great hall, and Bowles left 
there a light and a map. 

“Every twenty minutes, Rex, yo’ll come back 
here—all the seams run fro’ this place—yo’ll take 
that side, I'll take this; if ’t chaps int’ pit, we'll find 
him ’fore tong.” 

They came back once, and separated again ; 
then, before Rex had finished his second exploration, 
Bowles heard his voice frantically calling for help. 
In a few moments they ran against each other. 

** Bowles! Bowles! Your brandy - flask !— the 
man. is on his face in Partick’s old seam—and, great 
heavens! Will is right—there are more rats round 
him and over him than you can count!” 

Bowles pushed Rex aside and ran first. He knew 
every turn of the pit as a policeman knows his beat ; 
and when Rex arrived he had raised the man, and 
was trying to pour brandy down his throat. From 
every cranny and dim recess gleamed the half-saga- 
cious eyes of the cruel pit-rat, bold with hunger and 
numbers, and scarcely to be driven away, even by 
blows. 

“ He’s getten’ his death, I’m feared.” 

They carried him quickly to the hall, and laid 
him down as tenderly as if he had been a sick child. 
Then Rex uttered a cry of horror. It was evident 
that the last act of the unfortunate creature had been 
to turn on his face, in order to protect it, when he 
had no longer the strength to fight his accumulating 
foes. 

“* See here, Bowles !—and here !—and here! My 
God, what brutes men must be to do such a cruel 
deed!” 

“ Easy, my chap—easy ; he’s much to blame him- 
self. Anybody living near coal-pits knows that it’s 


a dangerous gate to tak’ yo’re own way in a mine. I | 


was all o’ two years learning th’ old an’ new seams 


—why, there’s nigh on forty miles o’ passages if yo’ll | 
| escaped from its clutches were beginning to creep 


put ’em all togither.” 





| 
| 


It was nearly dark when Rex solemnly took his | 


way home. The thought of what he had left under 
the sheds made him not only sorrowful, but angry ; 


streets, or fighting out with knotty fists some under- 
ground quarrel, added to his anger. He soon came 


ened grass in front of it a group of colliers sat, each 
one with his favorite bull-dog between his legs, 
They were bragging of their prowess, and taking 
bets upon the next Saturday’s fights. 

Rex strode in among them like an accusing spirit. 
‘**Dave Hartly, yon man that came to seek you yes- 
terday morn is dead. John Bowles and I found him 
in Partick’s old corner. Zhe rats had begun to eat 
him !” 

‘“‘The poor rats! Hunger maun be a fearfu’ 
thing if it gars them eat a constable !” 

“You are as big a brute as your dog, Dave. 
You’d better never speak to me again.” 

‘* T’ll set my dog on thee, thou proud tyke, if thou 
talks to me that gate.” 

Rex raised his hand, dropped it, and walked rap- 
idly away. 

The news made small impression upon the 
group. “’Twere only aconstable.” Constables were 
the natural enemies of colliers. Ifthe man would 
go down-pit, it was none of their business to 
hinder him; none of them had orders to leave their 
work and conduct him about the dangerous under- 
ground city. They had no fear of punishment 
until the law could defne not only the guilty party, 
but also the fault ; and the coroner’s verdict of ‘‘ ac- 
cidental death” made their consciences quite com- 
fortable. Dave Hartly, indeed, said it was ‘“‘ far 
too mild,” and that they ought to have decided that 
he “ died by his own daftness.” 

But when Saturday came most of the men had 
something else to think of than their bull-dogs and 
bets. The fever had spread like a plague. Scarce- 
ly a cottage had escaped. Strange hands were 
working the pit, and Rex and those still well had 
enough to do to give the barest attention to the dead 
and dying. Rex seemed to know neither fatigue 
nor end of resources. He went from house to 
house, controlling the raving men, helping the wom- 
en, nursing the children. By some persuasion he got 
doctors, and induced bakers to bring bread to with- 
in a little distance of the infected village. In short, 
he was the human arm on which two hundred fami- 
lies leaned. 

This did not seem a good time for the growth of 
love ; and yet in the short, solemn meetings he and 
Bessie had at Lowther stile—when he took her news 
of her parents, dried her tears, and comforted her 
with growing hopes—love found all the food it need- 
ed. Bessie became very dear to Rex, and Rex to 
Bessie ; and, though no promise had been asked or 
given, they knew very well that they belonged to 
each other forever. 

But time and the hour run through the hardest 
days. The fever died at last, and those who had 


into the winter sunshine again. Will Hewitt was 


| talking of going to work. How he had lived for 


| nearly three months without it, he could not tell, 


and the groups of pit-boys playing in the black | and Rex would not suffer him to ask. One evening 


| Phoebe was slowly “tidying up,” and Will and Rex 


sat looking into the fire; all of them were silent 


to the village ale-house. Upon the patch of black- | and thoughtful. Presently Will took a queer-look- 
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ing white paper out of his Bible. It was divided 
into little squares, each square containing a figure ; 
and was a “plan” of the Methodist services in the 
Whitehaven Circuit. 

“Mr. Huddleston’s going to preach to-night, 
wife; I'd fain go.” 

“ Thou can’t go, Will.” 

Will looked at the paper longingly, and folded it 
back with a sigh. 

“T’ll go with you, Will.” 

‘* But Rex thou dunnot like Methodys.” 

** No, but I like thee, Will ; and if thy heart is 
set on going, I'll see thee safe there and home.” 

So Will and Rex walked to the little ugly brick 
room called a “ chapel ;” and then, after all, Rex went 
in too—for he wanted to think, and the congregation 
would likely trouble him less than Phcebe. He 
heard the singing, and felt a kind of pang in con- 
trasting the weak notes with the hearty shouts at 
which he had often laughed three months ago. But, 
beyond this fact, he noticed nothing until the preach- 
er said : 

“Friends! You have all heard of Billy Daw- 
son?” 

“Yes!” “Yes!” “Yes!” “Yes!” from voices 
in all parts of the room. 

“What of him?” 

“ He can throw any wrastler in Cumberland!” 

** He’s got the best bull-dogs in the county !” 

‘** And the gamest cocks.” 

“He’s coming to preach to you next Sunday 
night ; he is one of yourselves ; treat him fairly, lads, 
and hear what he has got to tell you. It is true that 
he has no ‘call’ from the conference, but that he 
has had one from heaven I think none of you will 
deny.” 

To Will this news was wonderful; he could 
think of nothing else, and was in his weakness as 
impatient as a child for Sunday to come. Rex, too, 
was not devoid of curiosity. Billy Dawson, as a 
boxer, wrestler, and sporting-man, had been, he 
knew, a kind of authority on such subjects, even 
with men far above him in station. So, when Sun- 
day came, he went willingly enough with Will to 
chapel. 

The preacher’s face struck him in a peculiar 
manner ; he had a remembrance of it, and yet he was 
quite sure he had never before seen Billy Daw- 
son. He thought over all the sporting-haunts he 
knew, and failed to piace him. Twenty years later 
he would have dismissed the subject with the as- 
surance that ‘‘he had seen his likeness in some 
sporting-paper,” but then illustrated papers were 
hardly in existence. 

He heard but little of the sermon, though the 
sobs and ejaculations around him testified as to its 
power, until the preacher, in telling the story of his 
conversion, said : “ Just beyont Workington I met a 
young chap as seemed inclined to be friendly-like. 
The road were lonely, an’ I’d naught again a crack, 
special’ as he knew a’ about dogs, an’ game-birds, an’ 
wrastling. He were a handsome, free-spoken lad, 





‘We've all o’ three miles to walk yet ; let us have a 
warm bite, an’ I’ll pay the lawing.’” 

Here Rex looked intently at the preacher, and 
then dropped his head again. 

‘*Well, lads, we had some steak an’ brandy. 
The steak did me good, the brandy put the devil in 
me. When we went on again I were full o’ my 
brag, an’ soon shifted talk from games to game. I 
boasted o’ my poaching, an’ told wi’ many a jeer o’ 
the quality I ‘took my rights from.’ I noticed the 
lad got silent, an’ when he did speak he said: 
‘Yo’re a ripe rascal! If we hadn’t eat out of th’ 
same dish I'd thrash yo’ well, an’ then send yo’ to 
Botany Bay.’” 

Again Rex looked queerly up, and became very 
excited and restless. 

“Then I were mad as mad, an’ I said, ‘I'll gie 
yo’ a throw as ‘ull settle yo’, my lad, an’ then I’m 
going straight to Levens’s Woods. That silly young 
squire an’ his vixen o’ a mother have kept me pretty 
well in hares an’ pheasants for three years—an’ be 
danged to them !’ 

“Then I knew naught more—the lad must have 
felled me at once. Three weeks afterward I comed 
back to my senses in th’ Methody preacher’s house. 
I were in his bed, an’ his wife an’ he were nursing 
me. I'd had a fever, an’ been to the gates o’ death 
an’ hell. Well, I’d better company coming back 
from them, than I had going there—an’ so I’m a 
saved man ; thanks be to God, an’ the preacher, an’ 
the lad who felled me—whoever he be!” 

Rex stood up, and sat down, and then stood up 
again : 

“ Billy Dawson,” he said, “I’m the lad that . 
felled you. I am Squire Wrexham Levens, of Lev- 
ens’s Park ; and by your mouth to-night the heavi- 
est burden has been lifted from me that ever man 
bore. I thought I had killed you, and I went home 
and told my mother what I had done. She is a 
wise woman, and she said : ‘ Rex, go to the Lowther 
Pit ; if the man is dead, and you were recognized as 
his last companion, I shall— Nonsense! you are in 
France, and no one will look for Levens of Lev- 
ens in a pitman’s village and dress.’ There I have 
waited ever since, partly because it was too soon to 
show myself, and partly because I hoped I was in 
some degree atoning for the knock-down I gave 
you, by the help I have been able to render these 
poor souls in their great calamity.” 

“* Well, Levens, I forgive yo’ wi’ all my heart for 
the knock-down I gotten fro’ yo’. It raised me up, 
an’ made a man of me.” 

Rex walked up to him, and with a frank smile 
offered his hand, which was promptly and cordially 
shaken amid the outspoken sympathy of all pres- 
ent. 

“ Pit-boys are no fools,” said Jim Banks, as he 
walked home amid a crowd of them, ‘‘an’ yo’ll all 
mind, now, that at the very first we nicknamed him 
‘Gentleman Rex !’” 

The next day, Madam Levens, sitting thinking 
of her son, and devising means to bring home her 
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house in his proper clothing and his old jovial 
spirits, 

“Tt has turned out better than I expected, 
Rex,” she said, when he had told her all ; ‘* now let 
us hear no more about it.” 

But that was just the thing impossible for Rex. 
That nine months in the Lowther Pit was intended 
to color and form his fature life, and he was far too 
conscientious to avoid it. In the first place, Will and 
Phoebe were removed to a lovely country cottage, 
where Will grew pansies, and played dolorous tunes, 
and led a class-meeting to the end of his innocent 





and when, at the end of two years, Rex took her 
home as his wife, every one confessed that there had 
never been a fairer Lady of Levens. 

But the advantages did not stop with Rex or 
Rex's wife or kindred; they have touched with 
blessing every pit-man, and every pit-man’'s wife 
and children in England. For by his pen and 
purse, and, more than all, by his powerful plead- 
ing in Parliament, Rex has abolished so many 
of the pitmen’s wrongs, and procured them so 
many advantages, that the great coal-lords nick- 
name him with polite scorn, “‘ Our Great Coal Com- 


life. There Bessie had teachers and dress-makers, | moner.” 


GOOD BOHEMIANS. 


HE Bohemian, not of ethnography, but of tra- | and sorrows, of Schaunard, and Rodolphe, and Mimi, 
dition—the Gypsy, Zingaro, Gitano, Romani, | were in every mouth ; and henceforth no one need 
or whatever you please to call him—seems to have | hesitate as to the conventional interpretation, at 
made his appearance in Europe about 1417 A. D. | least, of the word Bohemian. 
From that time forward he has been a prominent .Thus the term has come to have a pretty definite 
feature in literature, art, and tradition. Balfe put | meaning. In the broader sense it takes in all rest- 
him into opera ; George Eliot, Scott, Borrow, Brown- less, unsettled, unthrifty people, who live from hand 
ing, and others, have made him a chief figure in | to mouth, with no definite source of income or place 
poem, drama, or romance. With the main features | in society. Taken more specifically, it betokens the 
of these sketches every one is familiar. The gypsy large class of minor scribblers, musicians, artists, 
is of Oriental origin and nomadic character. He is, | actors, and other young professional men of a some- 





from the Christian point of view, a heathen ; from 
the civilized standpoint, a vagabond. No spot can 
tell of his steady sojourn ; no community counts him 
amember. But every fair and race-course sees his 
dark complexion and wild features ; every cottage- 
maiden spares her shillings to pay his prophetic skill ; 
every hedge-row and barn-yard mourns the linen or 
the fowls he has appropriated. With all his thievish- 
ness he is clever in some queer, out-of-the-way crafts. 
No one so well as he can patch the housewife’s sauce- 
pan or doctor the goodman’s cattle. He is skillful 
in herbs and simples, and gets wondrous melody out 
of his fiddle or clarionet. In Continental Europe 
he is good at other trades needing special ingenuity. 
Browning says, “ Commend me to gypsy glass-blow- 
ers and potters.” He is quick in quarrel, revenge- 
ful, and often treacherous, yet not without a certain 
fidelity and generosity at times, which remind one of 
his Oriental affiliations, 

The French, with their witty habit of seizing 
delicate shades of character, have embalmed in a 
name the resemblance between the ethnographical 
gypsy and a social class. As they first invented the 
term Bohemian in good faith for the Gitano, so 
they were the first to further apply it in a transferred 
sense. Comprehending in one group the ingenious 
but somewhat lawless.class of artists and men of 
letters who swarm in the theatres, studios, and edi- 
torial offices of every great capital, they summed 
them up in one striking generalization as Bohémiens, 
and the term passed at once into literature. When 
Musset’s brilliant “‘ Vie de Bohéme” appeared, some 
twenty years ago, it spread like wildfire in original 
and translation. The frolics and shifts, the loves 





what irregular kind, who get their daily bread by 
their wits, with a large though desultory outlay of 
the latter to a meagre return of the former. It ex- 


| cludes, in general, all idea of official position, church- 


membership, recognized social status, and—most es- 
sential of all—landed estate or bank-credit. The 
very name is redolent with associations of adventure 
and precarious existence, of midnight jollity, tobac- 
co and whiskey ; of clever but fitful exertion with 
pen or pencil; of greenroom intimacies and box- 
office intrigues ; of long credits, duns, and unpaid 
bills ; of brilliant thinking and anxious living ; of 
shabbiness within and assumption without—in short, 
all the elements which inhere in‘the lives of those 
facile people, who, albeit wittier, and perhaps some- 
times wiser, than their neighbors, lack the two great 
elements of a well-organized community—practical 
tact and thrift. 

So the name has come to have an ill odor pe- 
culiarly its own. Society pities the Bohemian, but 
rarely loves or respects him. He excites our inter- 
est, not our confidence. We smile at his article, or 
weep over his play ; are pleased with his brilliancy, 
or fascinated with his originality—but we don’t like 
his principles. “ Solid” men buy his picture or chat 
with him at the club, but they object to his hanging 
round their daughters, and look coldly on his card at 
receptions. He is a creature to be indulged or pat- 
ronized, but not to be associated with on even terms. 
And from his own point of view, or perhaps from 
any point, the solid man is right enough. The tech- 
nical Bohemian is a diverting, not a conservative ele- 
ment of society. His talents tend to ornament life, 
but not, in the economic sense, to enrich it. He 
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rarely makes money, for himself or others, and what 
he makes he rarely keeps. Altogether, though a 
, pleasant enough companion for once in a way, he is 
clearly neither a safe, profitable, nor creditable as- 
sociate ; he deserves—from the solid man’s stand- 
point—a more or less modified coid shoulder, and 
he gets it. 

So it struck me with a tingle of surprise, one 
day, to overhear a new reading of the term. It was 
a clever woman who used it, learned in histories 
and schools, well known to platforms and press- 
rooms, but equally so to fashionable dinner-tables 
and sa/ons ; with a social place equal to the best, 
and a fine culture superior to most. Yet, talking 
with a clever man of the world of equally good posi- 
tion, she wound up something she had said with the 
phrase, “ For such Bohemians as you and me, my 
dear fellow ””—and then, seeing his look of surprise, 
she added, smiling: “ For we are Bohemians, aren’t 
we ?—good Bohemians, of course!” 

Sure enough! Why not? ‘“ Heaven,” says a 
quaint essayist, ‘‘ is a disposition, not a place.” The 
real, the better Bohemia is neither geographical nor 
local, it is bounded by no line of fortune or caste, it 
lies in the temper and intelligence of its children. 
It is not to be sought only in Grub Street or Print- 
ing-House Row, in the Quartier Latin, or the Studio 
Building, or Leicester Square. Its real bounds lie 
far beyond, wide as human nature, and no class or 
neighborhood but can show some scrap of its terri- 
tory. 

Read the term in its more imaginative sense, get 
at its essential characteristics, and not its mere exte- 
rior traits. If we are to make a metaphor of a name 
let us at least manufacture it on finer principles and 
not on the cheapest points of resemblance. The 
geographical Gitano is vagrant, lawless, idle, and 
often dishonest. Very well. So much for the dad 
Bohemian, or the Bohemian pure and simple. Under 
that title, as I have hinted before, it is fair enough 
to class all the shiftless, restless, untrustworthy peo- 
ple, who are popularly understood by the term. But 
the Zingaro is independent, brave, adroit, with a 
wild poetry and elasticity in his personal habits, and 
hints at least of an imaginative mysticism in his tra- 
ditions or his religion. Translate these qualities 
into the language of modern life. Wherever you find 
men or women, whatever their station or calling, 
brave, independent, adroit, and imaginative, there, 
be sure, you have chanced upon a specimen of the 
Children of the Sun, the chosen people. In so far, 
at least, they are Bohemian, though, to justify their 
title of good, they may pay their debts, wear clean 
linen, use good grammar, keep a penny for a rainy 
day, and altogether behave like the respectable citi- 
zens they are. Independence, in thought and action, 
if possible, but certainly in thought —that is the 
prime requisite, almost the definition of the type. 
Your modern Zingaro hates shibboleths and tests. 
He gives due observance to all fair limits, ethical, 
political, or social ; but he must have his moral el- 


mada to Mrs. Grundy, he resents it. If he doesn’t 
defy you, he dodges you. When he fails to do this he 
| derogates from his class, It is very hard to make a 
snob of him, for the liberty which is sweet to him 
| must seem sweet to others, and I have found a pretty 
liberal charity one of his pleasantest traits. He 
sometimes sits in high places, but not often or for 
very long. When he does, it is in virtue of some 
exceptional good luck, or peculiar available talent ; 
for the world’s business is worked largely by aver- 
ages, and a kindly conformity is sweet to the major- 
ity. So he cheerfully accepts purple and place when 
he can have his own way, and get the world to agree 
with him. If not, he as cheerfully drops them, and 
has his own way still. You may occasionally catch 
a first-rate specimen of the type in the “first circles” 
strong in the confidence of capitalists and politicians, 
hand-and-glove with queens of society and doctors of 
divinity. But these splendors are apt to cost too 
much in a coin which he cannot pay without an ugly 
wrench to his constitution ; so, in most cases, he de- 
clines the payment and goes without them. His 
independence, however, is not of the bull-headed 
sort, for our typical Bohemian is clever withal. 
Ready, adroit, inquiring, thoughtful, all these he 
should be to claim full standing with his guild. His 
prototype, wandering through shady English lanes, 
cribbed chickens, fire-wood, and baby-linen ; he cribs 
ideas. Very often, doubtless, he originates them, 
whatever that may mean, but at all events, even if 
he has to plunder all Nature and society for it, he 
gets them. Like the clever Frenchman, “ // prend 
son bien oit il le trouve,” harming no one in the pro- 
cess ; for, if the stolen pullet can nourish but the 
man who eats it, an idea, judiciously filched, may 
feed whole generations. The franchises of thought 
inure by use ; and human progress is but one conse- 
quent series of magnanimous plunder. But the rest- 
lessness of temperament which he draws from his 
ancestry still besets him. He is rather inventive 
and inquisitive, than concentrative, rather many- 
sided and original than exhaustive. Newton, pain- 
fully studying out the law of gravity, Kant with his 
categories, and Mill with his dry, logical, and eco- 
nomic speculations, would not illustrate the type. But 
Goethe, leaving the composition of “ Egmont” to: 
practise painting and write ‘‘ The Theory of Colors” 
and “The Metamorphosis of Plants ;” or Da Vinci, 
passing from engineering or architecture to the exe- 
cution of ‘‘The Last Supper ”—these might be cited 
as first-rate specimens of the class. Perhaps the 
most brilliant and perfect illustration within my own, 
knowledge lives in Boston, in the very odor of Tri- 
Mountain sanctity, lecturing to a class in anatomy 
one day, convulsing a dinner-table with pun or paro- 
dox on the next, now startling Puritan orthodoxy 
with his audacious liberalism, and then soothing it 
with a poem, a tale, or an essay. 
The full-blooded Bohemian is a lover of Nature. 
A cockney he may be by accident and the limitation 
of circumstance — rarely or never by constitution. 





bows free. If you bully him or hamper him, threaten 
him with the. Inquisition in any form, from Torque- | 
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Though he cast up figures in a city counting-room, 
or cramp his chest over briefs and conveyances in a 
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metropolitan law-office, you have but to let him loose 
on a lake ora hill-side to see the stuff that is in him. 
Yet of this Nature-worship there may be too much. 
Thoreau, mooning over his turnips and Homer by 
the side of Walden Pond, seems to me rather a sav- 
age or a hermit than a Bohemian. Emerson, bland 
and subtile at the lecture-desk or the dinner-table 
to-day, and dreamily drifting in a punt down the 
Assabet on the next, is much nearer the ideal. One 
of the most magnificent Bohemians I know passes 
his winters in London in scientific experiment, when 
he is not raising ecclesiastical thunders with some 
audacious prayer-test satire or “ Belfast Address ;” 
and, when the summer comes, puts on a gray shirt, 
takes his ice-staff in hand, and starts for a solitary 
lounge up the Monte Rosa. 

I am almost tempted to cite the reverend gentle- 
man who preaches nine months of the year in a city- 
pulpit, and then, for the remaining three, kills trout 
or deer with such mythical skill and success in the 
Adirondack woods—but, alas! the qualities which 
have won him the title of “ The Sacred Lyre” don’t 
consort with my ideal—for the good Bohemian tells 
truth ! 

As he loves Nature, so he is apt to be fond of 
art ; for have I not claimed for him a sensitive, zs- 
thetic nature, and from this how shall art-perception 
be excluded? Of talent in construction or execu- 
tion he may have little or none, but some form of ap- 
preciation rarely fails him. However well or ill de- 
veloped, his eye seeks the beautiful everywhere, and 
his soul takes it in with an insatiate longing. In- 
deed, it is one of his trials that this thirst after the 
esthetic so often gets in the way of his practical effi- 
ciency. Every one remembers how Mrs. Albrecht 
Diirer berated her husband’s dreamy idleness, moon- 
ing away the day, “loafing and inviting his soul,” 
when he should have been painting “ pot-boilers,” 
and laying up pelf for his wife and little ones. One 
of the most admirable Bohemians I know dwells 
quietly in a suburban district, working patiently at 
his profession of engineer and surveyor, and filling 
up his leisure with training roses over his cottage- 
porch. No one more accurate with level and meas- 
uring-tape than he ; no one more intimately acquaint- 
ed with the topography and real estate of the region ; 
no one so trustworthy for nice or difficult work in his 
profession. But I have known him lose or risk los- 
ing half his customers for a summer’s gypsying in 
the mountains; and, even now, let the city picture- 
dealers hang up a few new landscapes, or the Acad- 
emy open its doors for the season, and away go chain 
and level, and off goes our friend for an afternoon’s 
artistic dissipation, though contractors growl and 
dusty laborers besiege his office, threatening and 
blasphemous. 

And just here we touch the key-note of the good 
Bohemian’s chief weakness, if you choose to call it 
so—that which constitutes his dangerous nearness to 
his brother in blood, the Bohemian pure and simple. 
He is good, in that he is patient, honest, laborious, 
and helpful. He honors, as I have just said, all the 





its broad and essential moral laws. But he cannot 
altogether get away from his affiliations. The sub- 
tile virus in his blood still causes him sore travail, 
Through all his efficiency or inefficiency, success or 
insuccess, he is at bottom a more or less modified 
idealist. He never can quite unlearn his pestiferous 
habit of looking at the higher result of his activity 
rather than at its mere material results. Work as 
he may, he wants to be a good workman, first of all, 
for the satisfaction of some inner sense of his own. 
Whether he makes it pay is a minor matter. And, 
even in this, perhaps, laudable tendency, he is apt to 
be hampered by his versatility. He often lacks con- 
centration, not so much because he is lazy or weak 
as because he is many-sided. The necessary limi- 
tations of all accumulative labor are irksome to his 
sensitive temperament. He is plagued with a han- 
kering after the omne scidile. He will dabble in his 
neighbor’s art or theory. Digging away in his own 
office, he cannot help casting a yearning glance now 
and then at Smith's patients, or Brown’s picture, or 
Jones’s lecture-room. It is not that he loves one kind 
of work, or study, or thought, too little; he loves it 
too much, or rather he loves too many kinds. When 
the elements which go to make up this many-sided 
activity are in their highest potence, especially when 
one or two are especially dominant, fusing and di- 
recting the others to a fine result, he often comes to 
great glory, dnd sometimes to great pain. Michael 
Angelo, Cellini, Leibnitz, Lessing, Dumas, Herbert 
Spencer, all, in some sense, may serve my turn as il- 
lustration. But, with men of more moderate pow- 
ers, the very variety of their tendencies is apt to 
hinder their full practical development and efficiency. 
The average Bohemian, good as he may be, is gen- 
erally somewhat of a dilettant, and at his best, as he 
cannot work according to the world’s stricter eco- 
nomic law, the world refuses him its full pay or 
prizes. 

What he is mot, therefore, is plain enough. He 
is not a great economic force—merchant, manufact- 
urer, inventor, or producer, in any material sense. 
Neither, as I have hinted, is he oftena great social or 
intellectual force in any department depending mainly 
on concentration or limitation of activity. As his- 
torian, scientist, diplomate, general, jurist, or admin- 
istrator, the law of his nature still stands in his way. 
In all these things the old rule still holds: the sacri- 
fice of all side-issues and extraneous tendency is in- 
dispensable for success in one marked and narrow 
line. Yet is he not, for all this, without his use, and 
a very fine one at that. In higher intellectual and 
artistic regards he is to the main body of solid, con- 
centrated workers much what the 4/aireurs and 
skirmishers of an army are to the heavy battalions 
behind. They “‘ prospect” the ground, beat up the 
enemy's quarters, and draw his fire. In ordinary social 
life I find him a salutary and certainly a delightful 
element. He does for society what the waves and 
the breeze do for the ocean, give it life and motion 
—in short, keep it from stagnation. Like the ocean, 
too, our Bohemians are potent agents of structural 





world’s really healthful traditions, faithfully observes 


change. They may cause no great geologic up- 
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heavals, no volcanic outburst, but they keep up a 
steady attrition and flow of current. Their inquisi- 
tive, elastic, independent spirit ventilates humbug 
and pretense, discourages prejudice and material- 
ism, stimulates inquiry, keeps alive intellectual in- 
terests, and amazingly purifies and invigorates the 
whole moral atmosphere. The good Bohemian may 





be inconsequent or mistaken ; he is never besotted or 
élasé. And, with an eye to mere social satisfaction, 
I don’t know what we should do without him. At 
his worst, he is amusing ; at his best, altogether in- 
structive and refreshing. A feast of beef and pud- 
ding is good in its way; but who would do without 
salad, salt, or, if possible, champagne ? 





“CHERRY RIPE/”. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ Yulia. His little speaking shows his love but small. 
Lucetta. Fire that is closest kept burns most of all.” 


“ M“s proposes, God disposes.” On the morn- 

I ing of the gth, in the midst of half-com- 
pleted preparations for departure on the morrow, 
Taffy, who had been ailing for the past few days, 
displayed unmistakable symptoms of being afflicted 
with that very paltry but most disagreeable infan- 
tile disease—measles, 

A more inconvenient time he could not well 
have chosen, and his mother, sitting down in the 
midst of yawning trunks and half-filled baths, ar- 
raigned the small culprit, and asking him if he were 
not heartily ashamed of himself for giving so much 
trouble, wished to know what he or anybody else 
supposed was going to be done. 

Taffy had no suggestion to offer, and on being 
borne off to his chamber, there to effloresce into a 
highly-unbecoming stage of the malady, Flora de- 
scended to the library, where, with some trepidation, 
she acquainted her father with this latest unkind 
stroke of Fate. 

Had a star fallen out of the solar system, it 
could not have appeared to Mr. Montrose in the 
light of so great a calamity as this unexpected dis- 
arrangement of his carefully-laid plans. 

His manner, as he listened to his daughter, suf- 
ficiently expressed that he considered Providence 
had behaved extremely ill in the matter, and that 
had Ae held the management of the universe, no 
such contre-temps would have been permitted to 
occur, 

Since the days when as a small child she had 
been sent for to receive a lecture of an hour long, 
Flora did not ever remember to have felt so great a 
culprit as she did now; if it had not been for her 
bringing Taffy into the world, Taffy would not have 
had the measles—ergo it was her fault ; and as Mr. 
Montrose consigned the elaborately-written card of 
arrangements to his waste-paper basket, and po- 
litely inquired what she purposed to do under the 
present circumstances, she mentally vowed to box 
Taffy’s ears soundly when he should have sufficient- 
ly recovered to bear that gentle stimulant with 
safety. 

“Nurse says that he must not be moved,” she 
said, ‘and that all the others are sure to have it, 





RYE,” ‘‘ AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR,” ETC. 


and of course as they are wanted to take it together, 
they will be as long about it as they possibly can! 
Why cannot there be a hospital for people who can 
afford to pay, to which one might send a person with 
an infectious disorder, and so prevent other members 
of the family taking it?” 

“No such arrangement being possible,” said 
Mr. Montrose, with considerable acerbity, “it be- 
hooves us to turn our attention to something feasi- 
ble. The packing will of course at once be discon- 
tinued, and, instead of disbanding the entire household 
as I had intended, I will decide as to what servants 
remain here, and which shall accompany me to 
Strathsaye. I can be of no assistance, and must 
be at home in time to receive my guests, so shall 
depart as I had intended, to-morrow —Colin of 
course will accompany me?” 

“T suppose so,” replied Flora, who sat, a bloom- 
ing image of perplexity, on a carved oaken chair 
opposite her father, “ though I dare say he will come 
rushing back at a moment’s notice when Floss’s turn 
comes !” 

“TI feel quite sure that he will do nothing of the 
sort,” said Mr. Montrose, with dignity; ‘such a 
proof of an ill-regulated mind I should be sorry to 
discover in your husband, or indeed in any member 
of my family. You will of course write every day 
and acquaint us with the progress made by the little 
sufferers”.—he drew paper and pens toward him— 
‘* meanwhile, my dear Flora, I must at once draw 
out another programme, and see Maunder about the 
necessary alterations. You will, I am sure, excuse 
me?” and with a graceful bow Flora was dis- 
missed. 

“Where are you going at sucha pace?” said 
Colin, meeting her as she crossed the hall. 

“* Taffy has got the measles,” she said, with a 
shrug of disgust; “ you and papa will have to go 
alone to-morrow; the rest of us are fixtures—tire- 
some, provoking Taffy !” 

“TI don’t suppose he took them to please him- 
self?” said Colin; ‘* but how about Floss?” he add- 
ed, in quite a different tone ; ‘“‘don’t children some- 
times have these things seriously ? ” 

“‘I never heard of any child that was taken 
reasonable care of doing so,” said Flora, serenely, 
“but if you are uneasy you had better stay here 
and nurse her yourself!” 

“T shall most certainly come back if she has 
them badly,” said Colin ; “ where is Taffy ?” 
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“In bed, to be sure—tormenting little pickle !” 
and she swept majestically on her way. 

A quarter of an hour later, Mignon, in the 
midst of one of those breathless struggles with the 
intricacies of the butcher’s book, in which she had 
felt it her duty to engage since her discovery that 
Adam was not rich, found herself all at once con- 
fronted by the disreputable little person of Colin the 





younger. Always remarkable for the ease of his 
toilet, he looked to-day as though he had been a | 
focus for the four winds of heaven, and from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot was about 
as forlorn-looking an urchin of five as could well be | 
met with on a summer’s day. | 

“Oh! poor little Taffy!” he said, shaking his | 
head, “he’s very ill ; got weazles, and such a pain in 
his tummick !” | 

The gray eyes shining from beneath his ragged | 
hat were brimming over with tears as he made this 
doleful communication, but his brotherly assumption | 
of concern for Taffy, who was his senior by two | 
years, provoked a smile from Mignon, only a smile, 
for her thoughts had so rapidly flown to the possible 
results of Taffy’s inopportune attack, that the small | 
cause of it was wellnigh forgotten. 

She jumped up so hastily as to deposit the repre- 
sentatives of butcher, grocer, and baker, in a heap 
on the ground. 

“You must run home now, Colin,” she said, ab- 
sently ; “and by-and-by, if Taffy likes, I'll come 
over and tell him all about ‘ Puss in Boots.’” 

“That’s what I’se come for,” said Colin the 
younger, practically; “me stealed out all ‘lone ; 
mummy didn’t know, nurse didn’t know, nobody 
knowed, and I’se to give you Taffy’s most fertitler 
love, and you’se to come over d’reckly; and nurse 
says he may eat barley-sugar and bistiks, but no can- 
dies and no cokoly creams—Taffy says.” 

“T'll come presently,” said Mignon, smiling 
again, and then the small tatterdemalion vanished, 
and she found herself hurrying out, at a great 
pace, so possessed by one idea that not until she 
had reached the inner garden, and was actually in 
Adam’s presence, did she recall the fact that the 
day when she had gone to him with any nection 
that might come into her head had passed, and 
that perhaps he would be as much surprised at her 
appearance as she was at herself forcoming. Adam 
saw her approaching, and noted how the eager step 
changed suddenly to a lagging one, how the bright 
face became clouded and dull, and he said to him- 
self that it was because she had expected to find the 
garden empty, and was disappointed at finding Aim 
there. 

He stood awaiting her, some slight tool in his 
hand ; he wore no hat, and was in his shirt-sleeves ; 
so Mignon, looking up as she drew near to him, 
saw him for the last time in her life as Adam the 
gardener. 

Whither had departed the ample stock of words 
with which she had started off to him in such a pro- 
digious hurry ? 





Not one word could she find to say, except— 








‘* Taffy’s got the measles.” 

“ Yes?” he said, and waited for more. 

She stood folding a corner of her little apron 
round and round her fore-finger, then took a covert 
glance at his face as though in hopes of finding some- 
thing there to encourage her. 

She found nothing; he was awaiting her next 
words with attention, no more. 

‘*Of course they will not be able to go to the 
Highlands now,” she said, in a lame, hesitating fash- 
ion ; “ at least, Flora and the children will not, but 
I suppose Mr. Montrose and Colin will?” 

“ I suppose so,” 

‘* And I was thinking,” she said, feeling strange- 
ly disheartened, and hanging her head down, “ that 
as they will all be here, and you will have no need 
to think me lonely, or be uneasy about leaving me, 
that of course you too would go and have a good 
time at Strathsaye‘ and may I tell Prue to get 
your things ready in case your father should go to- 
morrow ?” 

“No,” he said, “ you will tell Prue to do nothing 
of the kind. Do you think I have a mind like a 
weathercock,” he added, half bitterly, half sternly, 
“that I can change it every hour in the day to please 
you, Mignon?” 

‘*No,” she said, gently; ‘‘but I cannot help 
thinking, though you said it was the work that pre- 
vented you, that it was because of me that you de- 
cided not to go; and now that it is all quite pleasant 
and natural that you should accompany your father 
and Colin, it is a pity, a very great pity, that you 
should stay here; for you will be thinking of the 
shooting every day.” 

“If ever I am compelled to leave my wife under 
the care of any one,” he said, “I trust it will be 
somebody more competent to accept the trust than 
my sister Flora. It seems a hard thing for a brother 
to say of his own flesh and blood, but I disapprove 
of her in every way, and consider her a very bad 
companion for you. Had she been permanently es- 
tablished where she now is, I could not, even for 
your sake, have settled in this house.” 

“She is very good-humored,” pleaded Mignon, 
“and she does not mean all the things she says ; it is 
only her way—” 

“It is a very bad way,” he said, with disgust ; 
‘and, unfortunately, it is ten thousand times worse 
when she is abroad than when she is at home. A 
house-maid would know better how to behave herself 
in public!” 

Mignon looked up quickly, wondering if he were 
alluding to Flora’s follies on the day when she had 
caught that one precious, passing glimpse of 
Philip. 

“Her choice of companions is in about as bad 
taste as her dress and manner,” continued Adam ; 
“all her friends are fops, fools, or worse, and her 
women acquaintances are not much better. She has 
a weakness for men of doubtful character” —he 
paused to look keenly at Mignon, whose eyes were 
downcast—“‘ and, in direct defiance of Colin’s com- 
mand, will encourage their attentions whenever she 
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gets achance. She may even introduce such persons 
to you.” 

He paused again, closely watching her features 
for any betraying sign. He had seen Philip La Mert 
in the park that day ; he knew his sister to be ac- 
quainted with him ; and he was burning to know if 
Mignon had been brought face to face with, had 
spoken to him. 

But Mignon did not utter a syllable. Her hus- 
band once bade her carry her confidences to any one 
rather than himself, and she had taken him at his 
word, 

All at once he became conscious that tears were 
starting from beneath her eyelids, that her lips were 
taking the odd, convulsive curves of one who fights 
against emotion that will not be repressed. 

He saw these tears with a strange indifference ; 
irritation of mind had begotten a temporary hardness 
of heart, and the appetite for wooing had so entirely 
left him of late that he did not feel the smallest 
temptation to entreat her to dry them. She herself 
could not have told why she wept, save that all 
things with her now tended toward tears, as formerly 
all had tended to joy. One must have had more 
than one bitter experience before one recognizes in 
the smallest misfortune a settled plan. It is the ac- 
cumulated load that saddens—the occasional hard- 
ship, no matter how severe, falling on a robust and 
healthy state of moral feeling, causes no rankling 
wound, forms no precedent by which we assure to 
ourselves future sorrow—in a word, if by repeated 
shocks our nerve is once lost, we are at the mercy 
of our troubles, and will infallibly be overcome by 
them. Adam had turned aside much as though he 
were anxious to return to his work. 

Something of a woman’s reticence came to Mi- 
gnon, then, as she choked back her tears and clasped 
her throat with one little hand as though to keep 
down the lump that seemed to be there. 

‘I have displeased you,” she said, after some 
moments of struggle with herself ; “somehow I seem 
very often to do so now, and I am sorry ; for, indeed, 
I would gladly do ail that I could for you who have 
done so much for me.” 

He did not reply. If her own heart did not sug- 
gest to her what she might do to repay him, then he 
would not tell her; there are some things that a 
proud man cannot do, and this seemed to him to be 
one of them. 

Shaking her head sorrowfully, she said to herself 
that he was angry, and she did not wish him to be 
that: she could not be happy when quarreling with 
any one; and then a bright thought came into her 
head, upon which she immediately proceeded to act. 

With a mixture of anxiety and trepidation, she 
advanced a step or two till she was close to Adam, 
then said : 

“Would you—would you like to 4iss me?” 

He turned sharply, saw those dewy lips, so abso- 
lutely perfect in form and color, lifted to his own— 
lips that well might give 


.. +. afresh 
The life she had so tangled in their mesh ”. 





and, having seen them, turned back silently to his 
flowers. 

He wanted no baby’s innocent kiss, but a wom- 
an’s, passionate and clinging as his own, Till he 
could have that he would have nothing. 

“T am busy,” he said ; “ I have no time for such 
nonsense ;” and went on with his work. 

Mignon watched his moving hands for a moment 
or so, then she tried again. 

**Tt would not take long,” she said, in a tone of 
consideration, and still surveying him with anxiety. 

Adam turned his head away, on his face that 
queer contortion that a man’s may wear when some 
irresistibly ludicrous idea obtrudes itself in the midst 
of serious and absorbed reflection. 

**No,” he said, ‘‘it would not take very long. 
Still, some other time, perhaps, Mignon.” 

“And you are not cross?” she said, looking re- 
lieved ; for, though she had made the offer in all 
good faith, she was glad enough that it was not ac- 
cepted. 

‘* Not in the least !” 

“* That's a good job!” she said, heaving a sigh ; 
“for only just think if we were to go to sleep quar- 
reling, and one of us died in the night, how sorry we 
should both be when we woke up in the morning, to 
be sure !” 

After which astounding Irishism she went her 
way, perfectly satisfied with the result of her at- 
tempt at peace-making. 


—~—— 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


** And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


IT was a month since Mr. Montrose, with shorn 
splendor and abated retinue, had departed with Colin 
to the Highlands, 

Thirty mornings, thirty evenings, thirty noons, 
had gone by, and the measles still held its own, 
occasioning as much trouble as if it had been a 
majestic and dreaded scourge, instead of a trifling, 
undignified complaint, that when mentioned oftener 
than not provokes a smile. 

With perverse ingenuity each child had taken it 
a fortnight behind the other, and now that Colin was 
in the convalescent stage, and Floss just beginning 
to sicken, Flora felt it to be something altogether 
beyond her philosophy that the baby should be 
chuckling and enjoying jokes all to himself, heart- 
lessly indifferent to the woes of his sister and breth- 
ren, 

Until this last scion of the house of Dundas had 
given up being jolly and taken to a hoarse whimper, 
half strangled in a dry, burning throat, abundant 
sneezing, and an irritable disinclination to be looked 
at, spoken to, or amused by anybody, it was idle to 
think of making a move for Glen-luce. 

“It is enough to drive one crazy!” said Flora, 
almost in tears, as she sank into the softest chair the 
nursery afforded, and surveyed her sick, convales- 
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cent, and healthy offspring; “you deserve to be 
soundly whipped, every one of you, for I feel quite 
certain that you could a// have taken it at the same 
time if you had chosen !” 

Taffy, who sat on the floor enjoying a solitary 
game of marbles, raised his head at this, and looked 
about him with an air of complacency. He had 
takeh it first and done Ais duty ; but Colin, who sat 
up in bed looking rather miserable, and Floss, who 
lay tossing about restlessly, had not done theirs at 
all. 

“Poor little souls!” said Mignon, who sat by 
Floss’s side ; “‘ I don’t suppose it is any pleasure to 
them to be shut up here for a month! Have you 
written to tell Colin Floss is ill ?” 

‘*He is coming,” said Flora, carelessly ; “I got 
a telegram from him just now, to say that he would 
be here late to-night ; he only got my letter this 
morning—it is perfectly ridiculous !” 

Mignon knelt down and whispered something to 
the child, who at intervals moaned ‘‘ Papa!” and 
she sprang up radiant, but the girl softly pressed the 
little head back upon the pillow, and drew the 
clothes about her shoulders. She had grown quite 
experienced in nursing during this past month of ill- 
ness, and that mother’s instinct, which lies dormant 
in every good and true woman’s breast, had awakened 
in hers. These children had grown to listen for the 
sound of her fvot-fall as for music, to look for her 
coming as sunshine ; and Flora, who was ill at ease 
in the sick-room, and indeed more rarely to be found 
in it than any other room in the house, was glad 
enough to find Mignon devoting herself to the task 
of tending and amusing them. 

“It is always the way,” she said, tapping her 
shapely foot impatiently against the floor ; “as sure 
as ever there is any fun going on in that old barn, I 
am certain to be away, and, of course, because Colin 
has got a few presentable men this year, instead of 
the old frumps he generaliy brings together, I am 
planted here, dancing attendance on these provoking 
children! The McCloskys, too, have got a house- 
ful, but, by the time I get back, all the shooting-par- 
ties will be broken up, and the glen will have re- 
turned to its usual state of flatness, staleness, and 
unprofitableness.” 

**You won’t have to stay here so very much 
longer if baby takes it soon,” said Mignon, encourag- 
ingly. She was tying the ribbons of her cloak pre- 
paratory to departure. 

“Does he Jook as if he meant to take them?” 
said Flora, surveying her blooming infant with un- 
qualified disapprobation. ‘‘No! no! He will wait 
until Floss is well, and then he will make a start, 
and I dare say October will find me expiating my 
sins here, without @ sou/ to speak to.” 

And she sailed angrily away. A chorus of small 
voices was uplifted as Mignon, too, showed signs of 
departure. 

“You're coming back, auntie?” 

“You never telled us the end of ‘The Free 
Bears !’” 

“ Arty tumming back?” said Floss, in tones of 











despair, and raising her little flushed face from the 
pillow. 

“*Yes, yes,” she said, sighing, “I’m coming 
back ; and I'll tell you the end of the story, Colin, 
by-and-by !” 

Somebody who was standing on the other side 
of her own gate, in the act of lifting the latch, saw 
her coming quietly out of Mr. Montrose’s house, and 
said to himself that no one would ever believe it 
possible that she had been something of a hoiden 
once, or gone riding in a wheelbarrow, so subdued 
and gentle was she now in all her ways. A step 
that lagged, a glance but seldom lifted, a voice but 
rarely heard—were these the tributes paid to him for 
the care and love with which he had so vowed to en- 
compass her? 

Putting out her hand to the latch, she started vio- 
lently as it touched his; then, as he swung the gate 
back for her to enter, she recovered herself, and 
made a step or two forward. 

“ You are going to town ?” she said, hesitatingly, 
as she glanced at the great book under his arm, 

‘** No,” he said, ‘‘ I am going for a walk.” 

“In such heat as this?” she exclaimed. ‘* Along 
these dusty roads? You will get a sunstroke !” 

“* But I am not going along the roads,” he said, 
still holding the gate open. “I am going to a place 
that you would not believe it possible could be in or 
near Lilytown.” 

“Is it a cool place?” said Mignon, who had by 
this time unfurled her umbrella; “is it green, and 
could one get a real breath of good fresh air there, 
and perhaps see a daisy or two?” 

“Yes,” he said, showing signs of moving on, 
“ one could do all that. I will show it you some day, 
and then you can go and sit there, whenever you 
please, with Prue!” 

“With Prue!” Somehow the notion of this syl- 
van retreat in that estimable woman’s company did 
not recommend itself to her favor. 

“Could you not show it me 4-day?” she said ; 
then, seemingly alarmed at her,own boldness, add- 
ed: ‘I'll promise to be very quiet and not disturb 
you a bit in your reading, and I’ve got some work in 
my pocket—” 

“Won't you find it very hot?” he said, wishing 
with all his heart that he had got away a few mo- 
ments earlier. ° 

It was no pleasure to him to be with her, to look 
at her; and if her mood were a kind one, why it 
tortured him even more than if it were cold. 

She saw his hesitation, and, with a suddenly- 
heightened color and trembling lip, walked past 
him toward the house. 

But she had not gone six paces when she was 
overtaken, and, without ceremony, made to wheel 
about, for he had put her hand under his arm, and 
away they went together, Darby and Joan fashion, 
each perhaps feeling a little foolish at the unusual 
propinquity. 

She wondered whither he was taking her, as they 
went along the shady side of the road, and came by- 
and-by to such a lane as well might pass muster as a 
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country one. It was one of the least known and 
frequented alleys that led to the park of the great 
lady of the neighbarhood, and whence the gen- 
eral public was rigorously excluded ; but Adam, be- 
ing privileged to enter, presently drew a key from 
his pocket, which he applied to a small door in the 
stonework of one of the great walls, and Mignon, 
stepping lightly through the opening, found herself 
ankle-deep in the verdure of a carpet that the shad- 
ows cast by the giant trees around had kept fresh as 
in early spring-time. 

He led her on to where (and it was a curious sight 
to behold at so short a distance from London) there 
was a corner whence they could— 

“. . . . in deep dell below 
See through the trees a little river go 
All in its mid-day gold and glimmering.” 

“Oh!” said Mignon, clasping her hands, “ to 
think of such a place as this not one mile from Lily- 
town, and that I should mever have known of it until 
summer is gone and autumn almost here !” 

“IT did not know of it myself until lately,” he 
said, stretching himself upon the grass and opening 
his book. “I have only been here three times in 
my life, including to-day.” 

Now that he had acceded to her request, and 
brought her to all that she most particularly desired 
—coolness, verdure, daisies, even a brook for which 
she had not bargained—he seemed to consider that 
she required no further care from him, and took tio 
heed of her wanderings hither and thither, though 
indeed, if he forgot all about her, so did she about 
him, as she pursued her delighted search for such 
unsatisfactory wild-flowers as early September af- 
forded. Dandelions she found in plenty, or rather 
those downy puff-balls that are steady as rocks when 
fine weather is assured, but, at the slightest sign of 
approaching rain, fly hither and thither, the sport of 
every wind that blows. 

She discovered a slender Aaron’s-rod, but feared 
to approach, much less gather it, since it was the 
swaying centre of a swarm of eager bees, who ruth- 
lessly sucked the sweetness from out of its golden 
blossoms. 

After all, she only got some late-tarrying knot- 
grass, a few flowers of the great, scentless bindweed, 
some ladies’-tresses, a stem of the awkward, strag- 
gling ragwort, and some nodding Quaker’s-grass. 
Looking about her, she fancied that such grass as this 
might in spring-time grow cowslips, or Paigle, as the 
country-folks to this day call those graceful, golden- 
headed beauties, and hitherto she had believed that 
real cowslips could not be induced to grow within less 
than twenty miles of London town. 

She at last came back to where Adam lay, and 
sat down a little apart from him, trying to weave her 
spoils into a nosegay, but they would not be so woven, 
so at last she laid them down on her lap and took 
out that everlasting piece of needlework that was as 
far from being concluded as ever. The pattern was 
in leaves, and when she had finished one she laid it 
down and looked at her husband. He was appar- 
ently immersed in his book, his brows were slightly 





knitted, he had the air of a person struggling with 
scme tough fact or legal problem, and book and ef- 
fort alike seemed out of place in the soft, seductive 
warmth and splendor of this early September after- 
noon. She could not have learned a lesson to save 
her life, with those golden motes glancing hither 
and thither on the page, with an impertinent grass- 
hopper playing at leap-frog over her back, and with 
the subdued chorus of Nature ringing faintly yet 
sweetly in her ears, Four stone-walls would be in- 
finitely more conducive to absorbed study, she felt 
quite sure. 

And he had only to lift his eyes from that dull 
page to see the great cool sweep of the velvet sward 
melting into the bracken, where the antler-heads of 
the deer glanced in the sunlight. But he saw noth- 
ing, not even a rabbit that came peeping out of its 
hole and looked at these two quiet people with its 
dark, bright eyes, as though in doubt as to whether 
or not they were part of the landscape, then, when he 
turned a page, scuttled away in its usual tell-tale 
fashion. 

A sunbeam was playing at hide-and-seek on his 
hair; it had got to the page—surely he must close 
the book now? Nota bit of it! He didn’t seem to 
know it was there. An emmet crawled up his hand, 
then, angry at its mistake, stung him ; he shook it 
off, and went on reading as before. A grasshopper, 
its transparent green body glistening in the sun, wea- 
ry of every other acrobatic feat, distinguished itself 
by jumping over his nose, whereat Mignon felt her- 
self rapidly becoming as dangerous as a small boy 
in church, who, forbidden under awful penalties to 
laugh, is irresistibly tempted to break into acclama- 
tions long and loud. 

For there was something about this man that 
awed her, in spite of herself. 

As she looked at him, she found it difficult to be- 
lieve that he had ever weeded her gravel-walks, or 
wished her good-morning three times running, or 
called her miss, or been anything but masterful and 
proud and self-contained—and that she had called 
him to his face a liar, a thief, and a spy; that she 
had presented him with a jam-tart, and recommended 
him to study English history, she never could be- 
lieve. She must have dreamed it all ; also that he 
had said he /oved her—how was it possible, indeed, 
to associate love with anything so indifferent and 
cold as he? 

He had grown much thinner of late ; his features 
were sharp, and the lines about his mouth were firm 
and closely set ; the expression of his face, too, had 
altered, the candid, bright look having given place 
to one that in its hardness sat strangely ill upon him. 
It was but rarely that she had a good view of him— 
in fact, she did not remember ever having really 
studied his face before, though of late she had got 
into a way of taking covert peeps at him when she 
thought herself unobserved. 

She fell to studying his face intently, and, as he 
seemed perfectly unconscious of her scrutiny, was 
withheld by no fears that it might prove disagree- 
able to him, 
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She paused and frowned a little over her survey 
of that feature which is indifferently regarded as a 
vehicle for the conveyance of smells, good and bad, 
or as a convenient handle for a saucy fellow who 
wants to insult you, and made up her mind that it 
was by no means such a nose as would be likely to 
belong to a hero of romance ; indeed, she and Lu- 
Lu had both made it a sive gua non in that great 
unfinished romance of theirs that the hero, and, for 
the matter of that, the villain, of the story should 
possess the most fiercely-aquiline nose ever visible 
on the face of man. They had selected that type 
because it was associated in their minds with a 
haughty and truculent bearing ; but it is needless | 
to say that of the science of nasology they knew 
nothing, and had by no means learned to regard that 
feature as the index to character that it is. Of pas- 
sion and temper it professes no knowledge ; but of 
taste, talent, energy, and the peculiar bent of the 
mind, it is an infallible guide, and one that may be 
better trusted tHan either the eyes or the lips. 

Who will deny that a paltry-nosed man or wom- 
an is usually found to have a corresponding mean- 
ness of mind, or that the hitched-up, curled nose of 
arrogant conceit does not exactly reflect the purse- 
proud, vulgar spirit within? Or is a woman ever 
met with possessing the true celestial nose who is 
not endued with an astounding assurance and impu- 
dence that make one wink again with amazement? 
Napoleon was a firm nasologist, and used to select 
his men by the size and shape of their noses, “ Give 
me,” said he, “ a man with a good allowance of nose. 
Strange as it may appear, when I want any good 
head-work done, I choose a man—provided his edu- 
cation has been suitable—with a long nose.” Per- 
haps by a long nose he meant a cogitative one, widen- 
ing gradually toward the end, this width denoting 
power of concentrated thought and habits of close 
and absorbed meditation. 

And this shape, that is neither Roman nor Greek, 
neither handsome nor unhandsome, and for that very 
reason did not, on Adam’s countenance, find favor in 
Mignon’s eyes, has been shared in common by almost 
all profound thinkers or men of especial excellence 
who have obtained eminence in the widely-different 
departments of war, theology, science, and art. 
Homer, Goethe, Michael Angelo, Galileo, Cromwell, 
Talleyrand, Usher, and Hume, are a few instances 
of the famous men in whom the nose cogitative is re- 
markably apparent. 

Finally making up her mind that Adam’s nose 
was too peaceable for a man, Mignon turned her 
eyes away from him to the green and swelling lines 
of the beautiful park. 

Nevertheless, little madam, had he possessed the 
Roman or aquiline feature that you consider essen- 
tial, and with it the determination, vigor, sternness, 
and pluck, that are almost invariably its attributes, 
together with a power of subduing all things to him- 
self by sheer will, and an imperious disregard of the 
likings of all the world, himself included, then it 
may well have been that he would have brooked none | 
of your fancies and scruples, but have mastered and | 








broken you to his will once and for all, leaving it in 
your own hands whether you struggled out your life 
as a slave or found comfort in your captivity in learn- 
ing to kiss the rod that chastised you. 

Lest, however, we excite laughter where we are 
fain to evoke admiration, let us not pause to specu- 
late further as to the possible influence exercised by 
Adam’s nose over his own and Mignon’s destiny. 

One thing only is certain, that if the time devoted 
by Mignon that afternoon to the study of that feature 
had been spent in arriving at a better understanding 
with her husband, then her story would not have been 
what it was, nor would her adventures ever have been 
curonicled in these pages. 

For, though she knew it not, in that hour came 
to her the golden minute that comes to all and de- 
cides the weal or woe of countless human lives, came 
and passed; nor gave one warning whisper that 
said: “*I come—I pass—I stand by your side. 
Stretch out your hand and stay me, for to you I 
come never again !” 

Ay, the opportunity had passed, but in vanishing 
did it not unconsciously sweep some chord in her 
heart? Else why was it that across her memory 
came straying and fashioning itself in dumb music 
upon her lips a verse of that old matchless song, than 
which there is not one more exquisite written upon 
the hearts of men : 

** Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 


I could be so loving, so tender and true, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true ?” 


She had heard it drummed out scores and scores 
of times by the stiff, uninformed fingers of her school- 
mates, but until this moment the song had held no 
meaning for her. Out of what mystery of sky and 
earth had it then so suddenly come to her? 

** Stretch out your arms to me, Douglas, Douglas! 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew 
As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true !"* 


She wondered what the true story of that song was. 
She would like to have some notion of the man’s 
face, the girl's. She fancied she could picture both, 
and she closed her eyes to the smiling landscape so 
long that Adam, glancing at her at last, thought she 
had fallen asleep. But when she opened her eyes he 
seemed just as much absorbed ‘in his book as ever, 
only he had dropped his pencil, and it now lay on 
the grass between them. She stooped forward, 
picked it up, and tried to draw a face on her thumb- 
nail, schoolgirl fashion ; but lead-pencil and pen- 
and-ink are very different matters, and she soon gave 
up the attempt in disgust. Then a thought seemed 
to strike her, and, diving hopefully into her pocket, 
her face brightened as she found and produced a let- 
ter. It was tumbled, and rather the worse for wear, 
but on one side there was no writing, and she was 
about to commence her portraits on a more satisfac- 
tory footing, when something seemed to arouse hei 
attention, and, quickly unfolding the paper, her 
countenance became ‘overspread with one of those 
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painful, stinging blushes that even communicate to 
the beholder some of their own miserable discom- 
fort. 

Adam had, carelessly enough, been aware of the 
failure of the thumb-nail portrait ; he had seen her 
produce the letter ; but with the extraordinary emo- 
tion she displayed his attention became arrested. 

Hitherto that disease of little minds, suspicion, 
had found no place in Adam ; but now, aware that 
there was only one person on earth whose letters 
could cause her such painful confusion, it occurred 
to him that this one was probably clandestine, and, if 
so, it behooved him to see it, that she might, if pos- 
sible, be saved from the consequences of her own 
folly. 

As he so thought, their eyes met. He thought 
he read defiance in hers, but it really was a species 
of fear, and fear was to her something strange and 
new, and accepted by her, as by all young, shy, un- 
tried creatures, fiercely. Altogether misunderstand- 
ing her glance, he received it as a challenge, and re- 
plied to it as such. 

As every one knows, when a pitcher is filled to 
the brim, the slightest touch will cause it to run 
over. Even so may dissatisfaction accumulate for 
days, weeks, even months, until the last straw is 
added, the overtasked strength gives way, and we 
break out with a strength and passion that to the 
offender appear altogether disproportionate to the 
offense. 

Thus Adam was carried away by a greater storm 
of rage than had ever swayed him, as he said, qui- 
etly : 

“You will let me see that letter?” 

She looked at him; but, save that her hand 
closed more tightly on the paper, she never moved. 

““You will give me that letter?” he said, and 
held out his hand for it. 

“* And why should I do that?” she said, proud- 
ly; ‘it is written not to you, but to me, and it may 
be that he would not wish that I should give it to 
you to read.” 

When a man of the lower orders is maddened 
past endurance by the woman who is only a shade 
less rough and degraded than himself, it is not his 
wont to punish her with those sarcastic speeches 
and keen-edged words that are the weapons with 
which a gentleman stabs the wife or sweetheart who 
has angered him ; he keeps all Azs witty, eloquent, 
or cutting speeches in his fists, and informs her with 
them until he has thoroughly conveyed their various 
meanings to her mind, The savage instinct that 
guides the two men is precisely similar ; it does but 
take different forms of expression, 

Fortunately for Mignon, this taint of cruelty that 
is the direct offspring of jealousy, and that debases 
its origin as much as it outrages its object, was en- 
tirely absent in Adam ; therefore, exasperated though 
he was by her last speech, he merely held out his 
hand for the third time. 

“Do not compel me to take it from you,” he said. 

At that her face flamed up, and with a passionate 
gesture she flung the letter from her. 


It fell almost into his hands ; and though he had 
a mind to compel her to present it in more respectful 
fashion, he thought he would let her off that time, 
and proceeded to unfold the paper. The date was 
June: it was the love-letter that he himself had 
stolen and afterward returned to her. 

So she had religiously kept and carried it every- 
where with her all these months ; she could yet feel 
so freshly about it as to blush at its mere sight and 
touch. 

**You value this letter?” he said, refolding it, 
without having seen one word of its contents. 

“It was my first love-letter,” she said, hanging 
down her head. 

“And I deeply regret,” he said, calmly, “that I 
should, by marrying you, have deprived you of the 
pleasure of receiving many more such epistles,” 

She looked at him in sudden horror; her lips 
parted, but no sound issued from them. 

It had come at last, this thing that she had feared. 
All along she had been quite sure that he had married 
her out of kindness, but now he was going to tell 
her so. 

For a long time past she had felt his constant 
care and attention to be withdrawn from her, and 
had grown chill and sad under their bereavement, 
for not until they had ceased did she discover how 
sweet and valuable they were to her, or how much 
her trouble concerning Muriel was soothed by the 
watchfulness and thought that so amply encom- 
passed her. 

Well, he had grown weary of doing his duty 
gracefully, and since he gave her shelter, and food, 
and clothing, considered he had done all that was 
necessary or to be expected of him. 

She felt herself turning cold and sick with dread 
of what his next words would be. Yet, after all, it 
was she who spoke first, not Adam. 

“You are sorry,” she said, with trembling lips, 
**that you burdened yourself with me; and I have 
seen it, oh, yes! I have seen it for a long while 
past—and—and you cannot be more sorry for it than 
I am.” 

They had both risen ; her carefully - gathered 
spoils lay scattered on the ground between them. 

“Why did you do it?” she cried, smiting her 
hands passionately together; “you thought to do a 
very good and noble thing, but it was a fatal mis- 
take, a mistake that we can mever undo, for the 
longer we live the worse it will grow, and only death 
can stop our being sorry or set us free from one an- 
other.” 

“You are right,” he said, quietly, “it was a mis- 
take from first to last, and before God I swear that 
if such were possible I would undo that morning’s 
work ; but, as it is, andsince our hopes of liberation 
must be far distant, we will try to make the best of 
a bad business, and go our different ways, neither 
considering nor thwarting one another. Had you 
any relative to whose care I might confide you—” 

“If only ske would come,” broke in the girl, 
wringing her hands in a strange, piteous agony, “ we 
| would go away together, and you should be troubled 
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with me never any more—but, oh! it will never be 
the same, for go where I will I shall be bound to 
you always, and if it were not for that how happy 
we might have been !” 

Unconsciously her hand tightened on Philip’s 
letter that Adam had long ago returned to her; and 
Adam, perceiving that gesture, and believing it to 
express passionate regret that she was not free to 
marry the man she loved, felt himself all at once 
carried away by an impulse of uncontrollable fury, 
and snatching the letter from her, he tore it into a 
hundred pieces, ground them beneath his heel, then 
turned and strode rapidly away, leaving the girl 
standing in the midst of the soft woodland beauty, 
with chill and pallid lips, and heart that fluttered 
a while with fear, then sank in her breast cold and 
heavy as any stone. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“*T dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none.” 


Ir is a bad thing when a man, sitting soberly 
down to take account of the failures and successes 
(if any) of his life, is compelled to acknowledge to 
himself that in his choice of a wife he has made a 
terrible mistake. 

We will suppose that he has not arrived at this 
conclusion all at once, that he has taken time to 
consider the matter from every point of view; con- 
sequently that the decision which is arrived at with- 
out heat or excitement is presumably a correct one. 

There are men who will not acknowledge the 
false steps they have taken, even to their own hearts ; 
it is intolerable to them to have their lack of shrewd- 
ness forced upon them, or to stand convicted of a 
fatal error of taste. But Adam was not one of those 
men, and had a way of facing his difficulties as he 
went that, while it required some strength of mind 
in the present, saved him from much trouble and 
mortification in the future. 

It had been slowly growing upon him for some 
time past, the consciousness of this mistake of his, 
but he had not positively made up his mind to it till 
the morning that followed the walk which had be- 
gun with amity and ended in fury. 

As he sat with folded arms at his table, his eyes 
fixed on the blank sheet of paper before him, there 
seemed to pass in array the different events that one 
by one had brought this conviction home to him. 
There flitted before him a series of tableaus, in the 
first of which he beheld his hour-old wife pillowing 
on her breast the head of her unconscious lover, by 
whose side she was frantically desirous of remaining, 
even when her husband bade her follow him ; the 
second picture represented the same actors, but this 
time it was the woman who was unconscious, the 
man who gazed down upon her distracted by love, 
disappointment, and despair ; anon the scene changed, 
and the gazer saw a slim young girl, who, with 
clasped hands and a passion of earnestness in her blue 
eyes, asked, “Do you think we shall ever see him 

















again?” And there yet rang in his ears the question 
put by her to Prue on a subsequent occasion, “ If 
one got married at all, might it not be better to 
marry somebody that one /oved ?” 

And, lastly, and freshest of all in his mind, since 
he had beheld it but yesterday, he saw the same girl 
sitting on the grass with her lap half full of wild- 
flowers, and in her hand a letter, fondly hoarded, 
closely cherished, while guilty blushes painted her 
cheeks, and angry defiance flashed from her eyes. 
Here the series ended ; but doubtless there were 
plenty more in store for him, in which he would cut 
the same sorry, despicable figure that it had been his 
lot to do since his marriage. 

The ridiculous position he filled was becoming 
absolutely intolerable to him. Once or twice lately 
he had said to himself that he would throw the whole 
thing up and go away; then the thought that by so 
doing he acknowledged himself beaten, acknowl- 
edged that the task he had set himself was one that 
he had neither skill nor strength to perform, stepped 
in and held him back. What! abandon with such 
haste a pursuit to which he had sworn to devote ev- 
ery energy he possessed, to which he had vowed to 
bring the most entire love, inexhaustible patience, 
and the practice of every delicate and gentle art 
that would be likely to woo the heart out of a wom- 
an’s breast! Well, there are some things a proud 
man cannot do, there are positions that a man of 
self-respect cannot be expected to fill, and he was 
growing weary of striving to wear his cap and bells 
gracefully ; and, while he would have moved heaven 
and earth to win her when he believed that her love 
was a treasure no man had yet won, the same efforts 
went terribly against the grain with him now that he 
thought he possessed damning evidence of her pas- 
sion for Philip La Mert. 

There is an enormous difference in men’s fashion 
of loving. Some are better lovers when piqued and 
provoked by women ; provocation attracts and con- 
tradiction fixes them ; they are, indeed, only satisfac- 
tory and agreeable as lovers so Jong as they are kept 
hungry. But when a man is thorough, and demands 
an undivided love, moreover, having that within him 
which makes satiety impossible to him, then he will 
be satisfied with no half-gift, and, if he is not able 
to possess that which he covets in his integrity, he 
will reject it altogether. 

Adam was one of these men, and he said to him- 
self that he would no longer seek to bring back her 
wandering allegiance—nay, a something stiff and 
hard within him rose up and rebelled against the 
constant repulses he had met, and, alas! he was be- 
ginning to pass from the healthy, if tormenting, stage 
of suffering to the torpid disease of indifference. He 
found himself contemplating the possibility of her 
fancy for Philip fading away, to be gradually re- 
placed by a liking for himself (for girls are heedless 
creatures, and apt to confound their fancies and their 
hearts), with positive aversion. 

And the bitterest part of the whole thing was, 
that the fault lay with himself. 

He had not behaved fairly toward her ; he had 
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been absolutely cruel to her in the advantage he had 
taken of her youth and inexperience. He should 
have waited, should have given her time to learn her 
own mind before, instead of after, her marriage ; 
have won or lost her in fair fight—instead of which he 
had hurried her, and, now that she had grown more 
wise, she despised him for it. 

It had begun badly; it had ended worse. The 
deception he had practised on her was bringing forth 
bitter fruit, and, though good might sometimes ap- 
pear to come out of evil, it really is not so, No edi- 
fice, however stately, can rest securely on a shifting 
foundation. 

If it were not for the belief he entertained that 
Philip was the destroyer of Muriel (although of this 
he had no proof, and might be altogether mistaken), 
he thought it might have been better that Mignon 
should have married him, for of his love for her 
there could have been no doubt, and he had grown 
weary of wickedness, and, influenced by her, might 
have led a better life, especially as she loved him— 

“ Why, man alive!” said Colin, entering sudden- 
ly, “ what on earth is the matter? Have you got a 
murder on your mind, or are you only meditating 
one?” 

Adam's brow relaxed, his clinched hand straight- 
ened itself; but none the less honest Colin, as he 
sat down opposite his brother-in-law, shook his head 
with very real concern. 

“You're all wrong, old fellow,” he said ; “ look 
as if you meant going in for a fever, or something 
of that sort. What you really want is your feet on 
the stubble, and your favorite gun in your hand. It’s 
your Highland air you’re pining for, and it’s my belief 
you'll be no better till you’ve had it.” 

“It’s out of the question,” said Adam, rising, 
and going to the window. ‘“ You see, I’ve work to 
do, and—” 

** Ah, yes—well—too much work is bad for you” 
—here he looked keenly at Adam, then shook his 
head again, unobserved by the other—“ and you're 
not used to it, and—and we miss you awfully at Glen- 
luce ; even your governor seems really vexed you're 
not there, and we have a very pleasant party of fel- 
lows ; Phillis, too, is holding a small court, and I’ve 
never known the place more jolly. Come back with 
me to-morrow, stop a fortnight, and then return to 
your work, freshened up and better in every way.” 

“T can’t leave my wife here alone,” said Adam, 
but with a slight hesitation in his tone that Colin in- 
stantly detected. 

“What harm can she possibly come to?” said 
Colin, quickly. “She is at our place from morning 
till night with the children ; and I should think Prue 
would be a perfect dragon where she is concerned ; 
and—you won’t think me intrusive or taking a liber. 
ty, old fellow, but women are sometimes best left to 
themselves for a bit—they’re full of fancies, poor 
souls ! and often don’t know what they want, or what 
is good for them, and—” 

Here his flounderings came to an end, and Adam, 
turning from the window, in spite of. himself burst 
out laughing. 





“ All right, old fellow,” he said, “I'll think it 
over, and let you know this evening. How is 
Floss ?” 

“Not particularly bright, poor little soul! And 
don’t ¢hink about coming, but come,” he added, as 
he took his departure. 

After all, thought Adam, he had a great mind to 
go. At that moment the temptation to get clear 
away from the carking worries that embittered his 
life was wellnigh irresistible. 

And of late he had been suffering from a species 
of nostalgia, both his waking and dreaming thoughts 
being full of Strathsaye, for his love for his High- 
land home was very great. An intense longing was 
upon him for a great, free breath of air on his own 
hills, for the pleasant stir aud bustle of his favorite 
sport ; above all, for a complete change of air, scene, 
and companionship, that would restore the tone to 
his nerves, and shake the cobwebs from his weary 
brain. 

And then, having almost decided that he would 
go, the thought of leaving Mignon entirely alone, 
and with no better guardians than Flora and Prue, 
caused him to ask himself if he were mad to think 
of thus abandoning her? 

Philip La Mert might appear upon the scene, al- 
though that was scarcely probable, as only a week 
ago had he seen an announcement in some paper of 
the departure of that gentleman for the Continent, 
or Flora might by hook or crook obtain the society 
of one or another of those objectionable friends in 
whom her soul delighted, or bad news might come 
to Mignon of her sister, and there would be nobody 
by to soften the blow to her. And yet these objec- 
tions rose one by one simply to be demolished. Of 
evil intent to Mignon, Adam firmly believed Philip 
to be guiltless, and for many reasons he was not 
likely to desire to place himself in her way. As to 
Flora’s acquaintances, she would find it a difficult 
matter to discover one within fifty miles of London 
town ; and as to her society, he had long ago per- 
ceived that it was not likely to corrupt Mignon. 

‘*Our first and third thoughts,” says Dugald 
Stewart, “ will be found to coincide.” 

It was in accordance with this theory that Adam 
presently rang the bell, sent for Prue, and desired 
her to have everything in readiness for his departure 
early the following morning. 

Returning to her mistress and acquainting her 
with the orders just received, that young lady re- 
ceived the intelligence without uttering a single 
word, 

In the dead of the night Adam suddenly awoke 
with a start, and a conviction that something unusual 
had just happened or was happening. Had he heard 
the touch of a hand upon his door, or the sound of a 
foot-fall on the gravel without, or did some voice call 
upon, him in that urgent, imperative whisper that 
suffices to awaken the deepest sleeper? He could 
not tell. 

Springing from his bed he went to the open win- 
dow and looked abroad. He could just make out 
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den nothing stirred, and the midnight silence was 
intense and unbroken, And yet he was certain that 
the sound by which he had been awakened was an 
unusual one. There is in us some vigilant quality 
that is only exercised when every other faculty is at 
rest, that permits all ordinary sounds to pass un- 
heeded while we sleep, but that instantly sounds the 
alarum when anything unusual or fraught with danger 
to us is abroad; and Adam never doubted that he 
had been awakened by some cause that it behooved 
him to at once ascertain. 

He hastily threw on some clothes, and, softly 
unlatching his door, went out into the passage, which 
was in total darkness. Noiselessly proceeding aloag 
it, he came to Mignon’s door, and, with a start of 
fear, found that it was a little way open; usually it 
was closely shut. 

Was she walking in her sleep, and, possessed by 
the thought of Muriel even in her dreams, had she 
wandered out of her room into the garden or road in 
search of her? 

He hesitated a moment, pushed the door open, 
and entered. His heart was beating violently ; he 
could have faced the most frightful danger with a 
cooler hand, a steadier pulse, than he now boasted ; 
the ugly feelings of the assassin or the thief seemed 
to be upon him as he advanced to the centre of the 
apartment and looked around him. Then, as he 
looked, he forgot himself in a keen sensation of 
relief. Whatever the sound might have been that 
awakened him, it was not caused by Mignon, who 
lay asleep on the bed, her face disclosed by the sub- 
dued light of a taper that burned on a little table 
by her side. 

She was there, Adam had no occasion for uneasi- 
ness concerning her ; having assured himself, there- 
fore, of the fact of her safety, why did he not then 
retire as noiselessly as he entered ? 

Instead of which he stood, his feet rooted to the 
ground, absolutely without power to move, and had 
she opened her eyes at that moment he could not 
have made good his escape; his whole being was 
merged in the rapture, the luxury of regarding her— 


“. ... sideways her face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed 
By tenderest pressure a faint damask mouth, 
To slumbering pout ; just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew-lipped rose. . . .” 


He had said to himself that very morning that he did 
not love her—nay, that he would not have her love 
if he could—but to-night the veil of deceit fell from 
his heart, and he knew that the choicest good that 
earth contained for him was bound up in that lovely, 
sleeping maiden yonder. How young she looked, 
how innocent ! no more than a child that was fallen 
asleep with a smile on its lips, and not a care or a 
thought for the morrow. He crept a pace or two 
nearer, nearer yet, knelt beside her, then saw with a 
pang how dark were the shadows under her eyes, 
how thin the little hand had grown—that slender, 


the outlines of the trees and bushes ; but in the gar- 








blue-veined hand, with its mockery of a circlet shin- 
ing upon it! 

It was so near to him that his mustache actually 
brushed it, and as he looked, carried away by a wild, 
uncontrollable longing, le set his lips against it with 
a touch no rougher than that of a feather might be ; 
but, light as it was, the touch sufficed to scatter her 
dreams, to unseal her blue eyes ; and as, half waking, 
she stretched out her white arms toward him, he fell 
face downward on the ground, lying hidden in the 
shadow of the bed. ‘‘ Muriel /” she murmured, 
“ Muriel!” then, sighing, she sank into slumber 
again— 

“. ... self-folding, like a flower 
That faints into itself at evening hour.” 

At the same moment that Mignon in her sleep 
uttered her sister’s name, a woman, who stood with- 
out in the garden, her face turned upward to the 
window in which the faint light shone, stretched out 
her yearning arms toward the unconscious girl. 

“Thou art safe, my beloved,” she whispered— 
“in the keeping art thou of one who loves and will 
guard thee—safe!” She bowed her head upon her 
hands, shaken by an agony of longing, then stretched 
out her arms again, crying, “ If I might come to 
thee—my heart—my heart—if I might come to thee 
—but to me—to me—” She shuddered, drew her 
cloak more closely about her, as though the night- 
winds chilled her to the bone, then, with a last look 
upward, and a voiceless prayer, faded away in the 
half-light like a shadow. 

Thus, love’s vigil kept over her from within, from 
without, Mignon slept, and they who watched knew 
not how powerless was the love of either to shield 
her from the fate that was creeping upon her, nor 
guessed that never had she stood in peril so dire as 
that which menaced her then. 

Could Adam have known—could he have fore- 
seen the future, he would have gathered her there 
and then to his breast, he would have braved her dis- 
like, even her loathing, rather than have left her 
exposed to the fearful risks she afterward ran—ay, 
he would have forfeited the chance of that voluntary 
relinquishment of herself to him that he had all 
along vowed to be the only gift from her that could 
perfectly satisfy and content him. 

A little longer, therefore,, he knelt beside her ; 
then, lifting one of those long, bright tresses that 
flooded all the pillow with their sunshine, to his lips, 
he rose, and went quietly away. So, in the time to 
come, he saw her always, a child with the innocence 
of childhood on brow and lip; nor could he ever 
picture her as any other than she looked that night, 
not even when he knew that he ought to think of her 
with the brand of shame upon her brow; nay, this 
presentment of her as she had been was afterward 
to come between him and the likeness of her as she 
was, so that he should know not her features, nor 
recognize in the outcast the beautiful little child- 
wife that he had so deeply loved. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BOUT a dozen miles from Paris, on the direct | close set with square blocks of stone, and lined’ on 


road to Calais, lies the little town of Villiers- 
le-Bel, a place of about seventeen hundred inhab- 
itants. The traveler, in approaching it, first stops 
at Saint-Denis, and, after one more halt, finally de- 
scends at one of those little stations, or “ gaves,” as 
they are termed in French, that come across the view 
so frequently, standing isolated from any other edi- 
fice, and surrounded by fields as far as the eye can 
reach. No sign of town or village greets the sight, 
and it is only by clumsy omnibuses standing in the 
white and dusty road that one guesses the vicinity of 
human habitations. 

It was at one of these gaves that we got out on a 
clear, hot day in June, and with a number of other 
people—villagers and pupils of Thomas Couture the 
painter—entered a shackly omnibus with a very low 
top close to our heads, and a floor between whose 
cracks the ground beneath was clearly visible. The 
road by which we were to gain the village stretched 
like a white ribbon across the broad fields, and no 
fence, and not even the tall poplar-trees, with their 
straight, stick-like trunks, so usual in France, marked 
its line where it dwindled into the distance. 

Spreading about us on every hand lay broad 
fields of grain with a myriad of scarlet poppies glow- 
ing between the tall heads of wheat and oats, now 
nearly ripe for the harvest. Bright-green patches of 
potatoes and occasional broad stripes of purple beet- 
tops varied the sheeny gold and scarlet of the grain- 
fields, but not a fence nor any sort of boundary 
marked one farm from another, and scarcely a tree 
appeared except where they rose in clumps like little 
oases on the horizon, miles apart. 

The sun and the hot, pale-blue sky lay in high 
summer over our heads, and a faint mist of heat 
quivered through the landscape. The omnibus, with 
its load of passengers, creaked and rolled along for 
two miles or more, now winding with a slight curve 
to the right and now to the left with the bend of the 
road ; and still no house appeared, but only the tall 
heads of the grain and the fiery glory of the poppies 
intermingled with purple “ bachelors’-buttons” and 
the light-colored flowers of the potato-patches. All 
at once, as white as the road itself—and, in fact, the 
stucco that covered it was made of the same clay—a 
low, white wall appeared at right angles with us, and 
through a break in it the omnibus drove into Villiers- 
le-Bel. 

People who have traveled much in diéligences in 
Europe will recollect how like magic the towns fre- 
quently burst upon the sight. The traveler goes 
up a low hill and down a slight declivity, when 
a few tree-tops, scarcely observed before, suddenly 
expand before him to fill quite a bit of the horizon ; 
and of this character is the entrance to Villiers-le- 
Bel. 

The land now became somewhat hilly, and the 
road, hitherto unpaved, gave place to a narrow street 





both sides with pale, stuccoed brick houses. Not a 
vehicle, and scarcely a human being, appeared in the 
street, but through the half-opened windows and the 
porte-cochéres were seen groups of tanned women 
and children at their humble household occupations, 
such as paring potatoes or shelling peas ; and besides, 
in the court-yards beneath the forte-cochéres, glimpses 
were caught every minute of green gardens with 
shining vines, and poplars, and grape-leaves, and 
the flowers of the purple Wisteria. 

Slowly the omnibus creaked along till it passed 
some little shops, that of the grocer, the tobacconist, 
and the butcher, and besides some high walls of villas, 
where the trees and vines made a background to 
chimneys and balconies that indistinctly appeared. 
We now reached a small, gray church, weather- 
beaten and moss-stained with age, whose Gothic 
arches and flying buttresses, tall spire and narrow 
windows, varied the architecture from the low, 
pointed - roof houses which clustered at its base. 
This church was built by one of the De Montmo- 
rencys in the fifteenth century, and was the centre 
of the village. From it, in three or four directions, 


| branched various narrow streets like the one we have 


described, some up-hill, and others falling off slight- 
ly from the level of the small square in which the 
omnibus stopped, and we knew we were in the town 
that held the summer residence of the famous artist 
Couture, so familiar and so liked through his works 
by most cultivated Americans, 

The inn of the village, which is close by the old 
church, is one of the series of low houses that mark 
the town everywhere, and its two stories of perpen- 
dicular wall and sloping, tiled roof were broken by 
small windows with leaves opening inward, where 
white-muslin curtains and pots of bright flowers 
fluttered in the soft summer air. The forte-cochére 
at the side of this inn gave entrance to a small court- 
yard, round which were ranged the chambers for 
guests ; and down one of its lengths extended a long, 
green arbor shaded by Wisteria-vines, and in the 
arbor were set little tables for persons who preferred 
their meals a/ fresco. A great St. Bernard dog 
strolled out from his kennel and whined when we 
entered the court-yard, and we heard the fluttering 
wings of some white doves whirring as they de- 
scended to the pavement. 

There are only one or two lodging-houses for 
guests at Villiers-le-Bel, and most of Couture’s pu- 
pils were domiciled at the inn, though several had 
taken villas and kept house for themselves. But, as 
our great source of attraction was the home of the 
artist himself, we were glad when the next morning 
and nine o’clock brought us in front of a little pos- 
tern-gate set in a high wall, which, with the close 
carriage-gate, formed the entrance to the Chateau 
Couture. In one of the narrowest of the lane-like 
streets of the town, and very near the old Gothic 
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church, this mansion stands, like most of its class, 
secluded entirely from outside observation. 

We rang at the postern, and, after a slight delay, 
our approach, with that of three or four other of 
Couture’s pupils, was recognized by a charming and 
naive young girl of about fifteen, who came to let us 
in. This young demoiselle made a picture herself as 
she opened the gate, with her small, re¢roussé feat- 
ures. Her little, round mouth and crisp, reddish- 
black hair, which scintillated blue, and yellow, and 
gold, in the sunlight, and her rich brunette skin, 
pink at the cheeks, coral on her lips, and yellowish 
about the temples and the neck, with her white nose, 
made a splendid palette of color against the old 
walls and shining ivy-leaves, with their deep-green 
and black shadows that formed a background behind 
her. 

One of the wisest and most observant men we 
ever met once said in our presence that the happi- 
ness of families was more affected by tones of voice 
than by anything else ; a fretful, a cross, a peevish 
voice do more to depress us than loss of fortune ; 
and we can all, perhaps, recall some one or two 
voices in our life whose kind softness has been more 
than all sounds in the world besides. The French 
as a nation have cheerful voices. Their early train- 
ing has taught them, whatever their circumstances, 
never to whine and never to be morose in this re- 
spect. But this bit of philosophizing on voices has 
taken us far from our little portress, C——, who re- 
ceived us so gently, and spoke and smiled so sweetly, 
that life in the light of her pretty brown eyes at once 
took an aspect of rose-color and of pleasantness of 
which awe at the idea of an interview with the great 
French artist had partially deprived it. 

Cc bade us enter, and from this minute she 
was the presiding genius who attended to our wants ; 
she instinctively perceived if we could not find the 
canvas that belonged to us ; had a couteau de palette for 
the somewhat impatient old man, Couture ; flew to 
the gate when the bell rang ; closed or opened the 
windows ; soothed “ De-de,” the old cur-dog; and 
smiled softly and sympathizingly when the eye of a 
new or a disconsolate pupil caught her own. C 
was everywhere where she was wanted ; neat, gentle, 
pretty, deft, and affectionate—the little sumbeam of 
the studio. She was so good she would have served 
well as the model for a nun at the foot of a shrine. 
She always wore a string of pink-coral beads round 
her neck and a bit of a ribbon-bow in her hair ; but 
there was only the faintest glimmer of coquettish- 
ness dawning in her, and she was in all respects a 
pure child, useful and unselfish. In the pictures 
that formed themselves afterward in our mind con- 
nected with this household, and with Couture and 
his art, little C is the flower of them all. On 
this morning of my first lesson, C led us into the 
house, which was long, white, and stuccoed, of about 
a hundred feet front, two stories high, and with a 
concave, tiled roof partially covered with lichens. 
Big groups of chimneys rose from the roof at inter- 
vals, and the long, French windows opened low to 

















the pavement in the first story. The grounds about | with the bayonet-holes was a tall painting of a 





the house were very wild and picturesque ; for here 
were splendid masses of shining poplar-trees, and the 
richest and most luxuriant ivy draped and drooped 
from old wells framed in carved-stone coping, and it 
nearly hid the dormer-windows of mouldy, red-brick 
walls of stables and out-buildings, while superb mul- 
leins and poppies clustered round stone fountains 
now dry, whose carved dolphins and mermaids had 
long since been “ fish out of water ;” and terraces and 
little stone balconies besides coustituted a portion of 
the accessories of the chateau. Many were the forest- 
trees that divided up the grounds in front of the cha- 
teau, and between them the visitor discerned espaliers 
and untrimmed grape-vines clinging to dilapidated 
walls. At the time of our coming the grass had 
been suffered to grow, and long lengths of its golden 
heads were bent down, pale by contrast with the 
dark forest-trees. At the back of the chateau a 
splendid vista opened down the length of the park, 
between a long line of magnificent forest for half a 
mile or more, to where a sunken wall suffered the 
eye to range over a broad and sunny plain quite to 
the edge of the horizon, It has been noticed as a 
peculiarity of Couture’s that he has suffered the 
grounds of his place to relapse into such wildness ; 
but, to an artistic fancy, this ‘‘ sunny spot of green- 
erie” recalis Coleridge’s description in ‘‘ Kubla 
Khan :” 


“ So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were circled round ; 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree, 
And here were forests ancient as the hills,”’ etc. ; 


The place is more picturesque and attractive than the 
neatest cultivation and care could make it ; and we 
sympathized with the old painter who preferred his 
mulleins and his poppies in combination with his 
dryads and his water-nymphs to anything that a 
landscape-gardener or any other kind of human gar- 
dener could do for him, for he was accustomed to 
say that “‘God was the best gardener.” Such were 
the outward surroundings of the great French artist, 
and within-doors the same impression of picturesque 
negligence and beauty prevailed. 

On our entrance through a glass door at the end 
of the chateau, C brought us into a square sa/on 
about sixteen feet each way, and this was the studio 
where we were to receive our lessons. Two big 
windows opened on the north side of the room, and 
looked into the front-yard ; and two others opposite 
them made a distracting “ cross-light,” according to 
artistic ideas, and faced the park. The Prussians, 
who had occupied this house during the late war, 
had used a large picture by Couture for a screen, and 
many were the bayonet-holes they had thrust through 
the canvas, which nearly covered one side of the 
apartment. But this damage was done, as Madame 
Couture afterward told me, by the private soldiers ; 
for the officers, as is nearly always the case in such 
circumstances, were particularly careful not to injure 
any of the works of art—nor, indeed, any of the 
property of Couture himself. Behind the picture 
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bishop with his mitre on, closely resembling a fresco- 
painting. On the opposite wall was hung an im- 
mense and very fine old tapestry. The floor of the 
room was made of polished wood, and my steps 
slipped on it continually. 

Like the pause that comes just before the rising 
of the curtain at a theatre, the pupils of Couture all 
stood back a little, and a slight start was observable 
when a door at the side of the big picture turned on 
its hinges, and the master entered and joined the 
group. 

Some of our readers may have seen him, but, as he 
has led a life of great seclusion for the past ten years, 
the public generally are by no means acquainted 
with his appearance. A very short man, with short, 
round arms and legs, shook hands with us all with 
familiarity and kindliness, and, notwithstanding his 
stature, there was that in his presence which at once 
riveted attention to him as a person of dignity and 
consideration. His head was large, and a pair of 
very piercing black eyes, well set and expressive, gave 
brilliancy to his mobile face. His nose was straight, 
with singularly flexible nostrils that dilated as he 
spoke, while a heavy, gray mustache covered his full 
lips, and the thick, iron-gray hair of his head was on 
this occasion partially concealed by a broad-brimmed 
straw-hat, nearly as wide as his shoulders, and which 
he wore to screen his eyes from the light when he 
was painting. As he shook hands with us I ob- 
served that his hands were remarkably delicate in 
their structure, and, though now their stoutness par- 
tially concealed their small joints and the tapering 
fingers, they are of a class that indicate great sensi- 
bility of organization. Couture on this day wore a 
brown, knitted pea-jacket, and I was told that he 
usually had on saéots to protect his feet from the 
mud of Villiers-le-Bel, but on this occasion he wore 
boots. 

“Good-morning, good-morning, good-morning,” 
he said, all around. He made one or two polite 
speeches, inquired about the work the pupils had 
been engaged on, and then, with a heavy, full voice, 
rather imperiously demanded his “‘ palette, palette,” 
calling to C . 

Couture always began his courses of lessons by 
himself painting before his pupils, and this morning 
he resumed his ordinary habit in this respect. Half- 
way down his nose was a pair of shell-spectacles ; 
and placing his model—a young girl—in the full 
glare of a window through which the sun was stream- 
ing, and without having either of the other windows 
more than partially closed, he seated himself not 
more than three or four feet from his model, and on 
the same level with herself, and began to sketch her 
head in charcoal before us. To persons who are 
accustomed to “block in” their forms, measure dis- 
tances, etc., it may be of interest to know that Cou- 
ture, after getting the curved direction of the side 
of the head, curved in his other important lines to 
match its main direction, and afterward touched in 
the rest of the lines, more in the relation of curve 
with curve than of angle with angle. His palette 
was now spread in half a dozen simple colors, and 





he began to paint. At first he took a little notice of 
his pupils, but his attention soon drifted entirely into 
his work ; and I, who sat where I could observe his 
face as well as his canvas, felt that serious respect 
which is always excited by witnessing intense study 
of a powerful nature such as his, who had already 
given ample proof of his imaginative ability to the 
world. His eyes dilated, and his fingers grew deft 
as a woman’s, as he touched in the light upon the 
forehead, or examined his model, now through his 
spectacles, and now above them. 

‘* My little model, my little model!” he said, en- 
couraging his subject to sit still. Ever and again he 
called for bitumen or Naples yellow, his favorite 
colors ; and, when a touch particularly pleased him, 
he gave a succession of little snorts to express his 
delight in them; but I am sure he was as uncon- 
scious that he did it as he was of anything in the 
outside world besides his model. Tenderly, and 
with wonderful touches, he dragged in his half-tints, 
and made the light of the eye and the curve of the 
lip; then he began a low, blithe whistle of a few 
notes, repeated over and over again, so happy and so 
careless, they seemed to come from a nature as sim- 
ple and instinctive as that of some animal—a wood- 
creature, a chipmunk, a partridge, or a rabbit, might 
have answered his notes, thinking he was one of 
themselves ; and, while he whistled his happy, tune- 
less tune, a nightingale outside the window was sing- 
ing to himself and to the bright world in the garden, 

Whistle, whistle, and occasionally a few grunts, 
then a call for “ brown red ;” and so the “sitting ” 
went on in absolute silence, and every minute the 
portrait grew more beautiful. 

In the present condition of art, when so little is 
positively settled, and so much speculation prevails 
as to its requirements, different types of mind and 
various kinds of intelligence are urged as its neces- 
sary basis by persons according to their own bent of 
intellect. It is not usually supposed that the French 
are an artistic people when compared to the Italians 
or some other nations of Southern Europe, but occa- 
sionally such a nature as George Sand or Couture 
appears which is so absolutely perceptive that their 
intellect seems to be merely a handmaid to furnish 
material for images that construct themselves in their 
brain as perfect and as complete as any of Nature’s 
growths. The sense of beauty, both with Couture 
and George Sand, is paramount to any detail ; and, 
though in the one the proportions of her stories may 
not be complete, or in the other a head may be too 
large, an arm too short, or a foot not quite well set 
—such a sense of grace, of life, and artistic unity, 
asserts itself, that one instinctively turns from aca- 
demic studies, both literary and pictorial, for mental 
rest, in contemplating the creations of these two 
artists, whose work justifies its own right to exist. 

We have spoken of Couture and George Sand to- 
gether, because their natures seem to us singularly 
alike intellectually. Each possessed of a large ele- 
ment which compels them to sympathy with Nature, 
their temperament realizes the idea of the fauns of 
mythology, and birds, beasts, and the very smell of 
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the earth and the feel of a soft breeze, seem a part of 
themselves. But in them both is also mixed a won- 
derful refinement that belongs to the most subtile 
phases of intellect, and indicates in those who pos- 
sess it great keenness and delicacy of perception. 
Both of them delight to consider the graces of com- 
position and the peculiarities of language and of 
color. Beauty makes as large a part of Couture’s 
artistic conception as his tints, which never jar upon 
the eye, and his grouping, which does not disturb the 
mind by any lack of completeness or artistic effect. 
After an hour of work Couture pushed back his 
chair and turned his face to us for sympathy, and we 
all seemed to wake as from another world, and he 
himself the most of all. 
as he pointed with his finger to the difference be- 
tween the light in the cheek and on the hair, and 
motioned us to observe how much grayer was the 
light upon the shoulder than that upon the back- 
ground. He contemplated his work from far off, 
and then his mood, so rapt until this moment, 
changed to another of the most buoyant abandon. 
Those who have read his book, “ Entretiens 
d’Atelier,” will remember the lively talks in it that 
are mingled with its serious lessons on art, and it ap- 
pears that they are faithful transcripts of his usual 
habits. For, seating himself astride his chair; and 
resting his hands on the back of it, and still with his 
broad yellow straw-hat half shading his eyes, which 
nodded up and down when he moved his head, Cou- 
ture now began a series of pantomime actings, ac- 
companying them with descriptions full of wit and 
vivacity : changing his voice, altering his features, 
and posing his body, till we screamed with laughter, 
and I could not but think that, if the world had 
gained a painter in Couture, it had lost a great actor. 
His talk was full of witty anecdote and of racy allu- 
sions to the numerous celebrated men of his time with 
whom he has been acquainted. C—— had brought 
him a cigar and a match, and while he puffed at it he 
went on with his flow of stories, sometimes provok- 
ing answers from his pupils and now and then leading 
them to be nearly as funny as himself with their re- 
torts and badinage. His eyes twinkled, his mus- 
tache twitched, and his large face beamed with good- 
natured pleasantry. At the end of about ten min- 
utes the painting was resumed. The only interrup- 
tion to the perfect quiet of the lesson was from the 
presence of “ De-de,” the house-dog, a large mon- 
grel cur, partially a mastiff, of a brindled gray, buff, 
and white color, and whose name was really “ Jeudi” 
—Thursday. Its particular meaning in the case of 
“ De-de” I do not know, but I was told it was from 
Thursday being less black than Friday ; and certain- 
ly De-de was not black. Next to Couture and little 
C——, De-de constituted the most positive feature 
of the family of Couture as it appeared to his pupils. 
De-de had been an inmate of it for nine years or 
more, and was fully at his ease in every situation. 
Whether he wagged his heavy, smooth tail against 
our easels, put his big, stupid, old, square face into 
ours, or leaped into the lap of C—— with his forty 
pounds of weight or more, he did it all as if perfect- 
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ly sure of a welcome, and that his clumsy, ungainly 
motions were like those of a fawn or a proper lap- 
dog. 

- It is related in Villiers-le-Bel as an anecdote of 
the family affection for this dog that, before the siege 
of Paris, they were just moving into town for the 
winter months, when, after they had crossed the ene- 
my’s lines, they discovered that they had left De-de 
behind them. To lose him was impossible, and they 
demanded to go back for De-de. 

**Who is De-de; is he your brother?” asked a 
German guard of Couture. 

‘* Yes, he is my brother,” replied the painter. 

** Then you may return for him,” said the guard. 

The Coutures went back for De-de ; but when 
they again tried to cross the lines it was too late, and 
they were obliged to go back to Villiers-le-Bel, there 
to stay for-a long while. 

Couture’s family consists of himself, his wife, and 
two daughters ; and they inhabit the old chateau for 
seven or eight months each year, the rest of their 
time being spent at their house in Paris. 

A big salon opens from the studio where we took 
our lessons, which contains a portrait of Couture’s 
father, a piano, and several beautiful bronzes, be- 
sides the ordinary furniture of a drawing-room ; and, 
beyond this apartment, the sad/e-d-manger has several 
of Couture’s large works in different stages of prog- 
ress, At times the class swarm into these two rooms 
to converse with Madame Couture, or to be more at 
liberty to copy some head or study by the master, to 
learn a little of his style before beginning to work 
from life. In the sa/on which I have mentioned, be- 
side the fireplace, there is a long note written upon 
the wall in charcoal by the hand of Couture. This 
note is dated at the time of the occupation of Vil- 
liers-le-Bel by the Prussians, and it tells them who is 
the owner of the chateau, and that he has had many 
of the German painters for his pupils, and begs them 
to spare his home. This injunction the Prussians 
faithfully obeyed, and, with the exception of the bay- 
onet-holes in the picture to which [ have referred, no 
sign appears of violence in any way. 

Until within the last two or three years, Couture 
had painted very little for a long while ; but he has 
now resumed his palette with the greatest zeal, and 
is engaged on two or three pictures of large size, 
though it is improbable, we think, that he will again 
undertake any work so considerable as his famous 
“ Decadence.” One of his paintings now under way 
is of a female figure, called “ Noblesse,” and repre- 
sents a woman seated upon a throne. At her feet 
stretch up from unseen forms the hands of the writer, 
the sculptor, the painter, the artisan, and the agri- 
culturist, who each bear to the “ hereditary noblesse ” 
the fruits of their labor. Upon the wall behind the 
woman is inscribed some writing explanatory of the 
painting, and it says how, yielding to the power of 
the great, all persons of a lower grade prefer to in- 
crease the importance of their superiors rather than 
to remain independent in their own low estate. This 
picture savors very much of monarchy, and that of 
the most conservative kind ; but the politics of Cou- 
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ture are somewhat uncertain. The composition of 
this picture, however, is very graceful both in line 
and chiaro-oscuro, and, with another symbolizing 
‘* Pleasure,” are the largest on which he is now 
working. This latter represents Pleasure under the 
guise of a courtesan drawn in her car by men of di- 
verse ages and occupations, who are all the slaves of 
this beautiful but vicious creature. 

Couture does not have any regular studio, but 
paints all about his house in any room that he fan- 
cies ; and as he is quite independent of the ordinary 
accessories of lights, or great distances for the obser- 
vation of his painting, it is sometimes in his library 
and sometimes in an anteroom that his canvas is set 
up. Scattered everywhere are a great many of his 
sketches and finished pictures, and here are the orig- 
inal heads of Béranger and George Sand so familiar 
to the public by lithographs, and the former as the 
frontispiece of Béranger’s works. There are also 
outlines and studies for some of his celebrated pict- 
ures, and little drawings for the paintings owned by 
the late Mr. Blodgett, of New York. Barbadienne, 
the great bronze-manufacturer, at the present time is 
the chief patron of Couture, and nearly every one 
of his canvases finds its way into Barbadienne’s col- 
lection. 

Many Americans at various times have been pu- 
pils of Couture, but about three years ago quite a 
party of young artists from the United States, at- 
tracted by the brilliancy and the grace of his work 
as well as by his long-established fame, sought to 
place themselves as a class under his instruction in 
his own house ; and ever since that time each sum- 
mer has seen the number a little larger than before, 
gathered in Villiers-le-Bel. 

Couture begins his courses of lessons the first 
of every month, and for a week paints before his 
pupils, and has them work before himself. Each 
lesson is much like the one we have described, and 
at the end of the week every pupil goes to his own 
studio to prosecute his studies by himself. All day 
and every day they work from models, and three or 
four times a week, in the afternoon or evening, they 
carry their pictures to Couture for his criticism. 
These visits are often very pleasant, for the old ar- 
tist, relaxed from the labors of his own painting at 
the end of the day, delights to chat and to speak of 
his ideas of art. 

On one of these occasions, seated before the 
“ Hereditary Noblesse” to which I have alluded, and 
after showing us what progress he had made, he 
went on to describe, in the most dramatic manner, a 
picture of the interior of a church during service, 
which he contemplated painting. He personated an 
old miser, occupied till he came to the church-door 
in counting over to himself his gains, his pecuniary 
hopes, and his possible losses ; imitating at the same 
moment his mien, his looks, and his manner. Next 
Couture imitated a soldier, swaggering along the 
Street, strong and self-satisfied, snapping his cane and 
knocking off the heads of the poppies with it, and 
twirling his mustache, till Ae in turn entered the 
church-door, when down on his knees he goes. Next 
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comes a young girl with her sweetheart, and Couture 
took on the coy looks, the nervous motion of the 
fingers twirling her kerchief, and the half-sentences 
of young miss, as she comes up the aisle and in turn 
kneels upon the pavement. The pert gamin, who 
has just imposed on a feeble and wealthy old man, 
and many more, were all in turn described to the life, 
and Couture seemed to enjoy his own fancy, as he 
pictured them in neat sentences, fully as much as we 
did. 

I was struck in all my interviews with Couture by 
the essentially picturesque quality of his mind. In 
giving us our painting-lessons he always bade us look 
for the salient peculiarity of the models ; and in his 
conversation describing men and women, his keen 
mind seized upon any peculiarity of manner, wheth- 
er of class or of the individual, and he delineated 
with almost alarming penetration the marks of van- 
ity, pride, meanness, or hypocrisy, or any of the qual- 
ities that human nature willingly conceals from it- 
self. But he perceived as readily the gentler quali- 
ties also, and modesty, or shyness, and the timidity 
of women or of children, had in him an appreciative 
friend. While his face varied as he imitated differ- 
ent sorts of people, I felt that his fingers were but 
one set of the interpreters of his thoughts, which his 
tongue could as forcibly body forth in language as 
his hands on the canvas. 

Some American critics have lately complained that 
persons should study with such men as Couture, 
rather than work out for themselves in great schools 
and from models their ideas of art. But to our 
view painting is like literature in respect of the ne- 
cessity of learning certain important principles con- 
nected with its practice ; and any one who can gain 
these ideas from intercourse with a man in whom 
they are so developed as in Couture may hope to 
have his mind opened and his road shortened to re- 
sults of beauty, grace, color, and composition, that 
it would otherwise take a lifetime to secure. 

As a teacher, Couture seems to us of the best ; for 
it is not his peculiar feeling that he labors to repro- 
duce in his pupils, but he tries to awaken in them a 
perception of the graceful, the refined, or the digni- 
fied, now so fatally absent from pictures whose chief 
object seems to be to resemble photographs as much 
as possible. Couture teaches a little color, and shows 
how a certain use of the brush will bring about re- 
sults that all people acknowledge as good, but his 
most positive idea is to let all persons develop them- 
selves within certain artistic limitations, and to study 
life as faithfully as they are able to do; then, after 
telling them the way in which he has found it con- 
venient to make lights pure and shadows clear, he 
leaves them to be themselves, and not little Coutures. 

At the present time the artist is about sixty years 
old ; but his eyes are as bright, his skin as fair, and 
his strength as firm, as a man of forty. 

Nearly every one has his little episode of sum- 
mer, and at Newport, in Switzerland, at the White 
Mountains, or in Colorado, the vacation-time passes 
by ; but in all our summer sojourns we can recall 
none more delightful or fuller of results than the time 
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we spent at Villiers-le-Bel, close to the great artist 
of the place ; in the pure air, vocal with swallows, 
larks, and nightingales, and surrounded by the quaint 
old town and its rustic inhabitants. No sound nor 


sign suggested that Paris was near: but the chil- 


dren, in their little white caps, wandered in the streets ; 
old women, with their donkeys and vegetable-wagons, 
trundled about ; while not even a steam-whistle told 
that Villiers-le-Bel was within sight from its hilly 
elevations of the great metropolis of France. 
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AUTHORS OF ‘‘READY-MONEY MORTIBOY,” “THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


ECOLLECTIONS of childhood are vague as 

a whole, but vivid in episodes. The days pass 

away, and leave no footprints on the sands, one be- 

ing like another. And then one comes, bringing 

with it a trivial incident, which somehow catches 

hold of the childish imagination, and so lives forever. 
There are two or three of these in my memory. 

It is a sunshiny day, and, as the rooks are cawing 
all day in the elms, it must be spring. Sitting on 
the door-step of Mrs. Jeram’s, I am only conscious 
of the harmonious blending of sounds from the dock- 
yard. Victory Row is quiet, save for the consump- 
tive parrot, who walks in the shade of the wall 
coughing heavily, as if it was one of his worst days, 
and he had got a bronchial asthma on the top of his 
other complaints, With me is Leonard, dancing on 
the pavement to no music at all but the beating of 
his pulse, enough for him. Jem and Moses are al- 
ways on the beach. I suppose, but I am not certain, 
that it is afternoon. And the reason why I suppose 
so is that the Row is quiet. The morning was more 
noisy on account of the multifarious house-duties 
which had to be got through. We hear a step which 
we know well, a heavy and limping step, which comes 
slowly along the pavement, and presently bears round 
the corner its owner, Wassielewski. Leonard stops 
dancing. Wassielewski pats his curly head. I hold 
up my arms ; he catches me up and kisses me, while 
I bury my face in his big beard. Then he puts me 
down again, lays aside the violin which he carries in 
one hand (it is by this instrument that Wassielewski 
earns a handsome addition to the daily tenpence, 
and, in fact, pays half my weekly allowance), and 
seeks in his coat-pocket for an orange. He does all 
this very gravely without smiling, only looking depths 
of care and love almost paternal out of his deep-set 
eyes. While Leonard holds the orange he places 
the violin in my hands. Ah! what joy even to draw 
the bow across the strings, though my arms are not 
long enough yet to hold the instrument properly. 
Somehow this rugged old soldier taught me to /ee/ 
music, and the rapture of producing music, before 
my fingers could handle notes or my hand could hold 
a bow. He leaves the orange for Leonard and my- 





self, and disappears. Moses returns unexpectedly 
and demands a share. There is a fight. 

Or it is another visitor, the captain. He wears 
his blue frock-coat with brass buttons and white 
ducks ; he carries his hands beside him and a stick 
in them, which drags at his heels as he walks. We 
do not see him till he is with us. We look up, and 
he beams upon us, smiling all over his rosy face. 

“* How is the little Pole?” asks the kindly cap- 
tain, shaking hands with us. ‘* How is the other 
young rascal ?” 

I have a distinct recollection once of his eyes wan- 
dering in the direction of our boots, which were cer- 
tainly going, if not altogether gone, both soles and 
heels. And I remember that he shook his head. 
Also that in the evening new boots came for both of 
us. And that Mrs. Jeram said, nodding her head, 
that 4e—meaning, perhaps, the captain—was a good 
man, 

Another recollection. 

I am, somehow or other, in the street by myself. 
How I got there, what I proposed to myself when I 
set out on my journey, I cannot tell. But I was lost 
in the streets of the old seaport town. I was walk- 
ing along the pavement feeling a good deal fright- 
ened, and wondering how I was to get back to Vic- 
tory Row, or even to the Poles’ Barrack, when I be- 
came aware of a procession. It was a long proces- 
sion, consisting of sailors marching, every man with 
a lady on his arm, two-and-two, along the middle of 
the street, singing as they went. They wore long 
curls, these jolly tars, shining with grease, hanging 
down on either side below, or rather in front of, their 
hats. Curls were the fashion in those days. There 
were about thirty men in this rollicking train. At 
their head, limping along very fast, marched my poor 
old friend Wassielewski, his grave face and melan- 
choly eyes a contrast to the careless and jovial crew 
who followed him. He was fiddling as he went one 
of those lively tunes that sailors love—a tune which 
puts their legs a-dancing and pours quicksilver into 
their feet. Some of them, indeed, were capering 
along the line, unable to wait till the ‘‘ crib” was 
reached. Also, down the street I saw another ex- 
actly similar procession. How was I to know that 
the Royal Frederick had been paid off that morn- 
ing, and that a thousand Jack Tars were all together 
chucking away the money in a few days which it had 
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taken them three years to earn? The old Pole would | “It is the son of my old master and lord,” began 

get some share of it, however, for that was the way | Wassielewski, holding me in his arms helplessly. 

in which he earned the money which mostly came to me. “ Bring along his lordship, then,” said the man. 
He spied me presently standing alone on the | ‘I'll carry the noble hearl.” 

curbstone, and, handing the fiddle to one of the men, The Pole resumed the fiddle with a sigh, and 

hurried across the road, and took me in his arms. took up his place as band and band-master in one, 

















“The oddest thing about this line of veterans was that they all seemed to have wooden legs."'—Page 356. 














“‘Ladislas !” he said, with his quaint, foreign “Uncommon light in the arms is the noble duke. 
accent. “ What are you doing here? Why are you | Manya fo’c’s'le kid’u’d weigh more.—Poll, our’n ’u’d 


not at home ?” weigh twice as much.—Come up, yer r’yal highness.” 

‘ Bring him over, Fiddler Ben,” cried one of the | I suppose I must have been a very small boy, 
men. “I'll carry the little chap. Lord! what's one | even for a five-years-old child. But the man carried 
boy? I’ve had a dozen of ’em at home, somewheres. me tenderly, as sailors always do. We came to a 
—Now then, messmates— strike up, Fiddler Ben. | public-house, that one with the picture outside it of 
With a will, my lad.” the Chinese War. There was a long, iow sort of hall 
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within it, at the end of which Wassielewski took his 
place, and began to fiddle again. Dancing then set 
in, though it was still early in the morning, with 
great severity. 
songs. With all three, Wassielewski’s fiddle. I sup- 
pose it was the commencement of a drunken orgy, 
and that the whole thing was disgraceful. Remem- 
ber, however, that it was more than thirty years ago, 
when the navy still retained its old traditions. Fore- 
most among these was the tradition that being ashore 
meant drink as long as the monty lasted. It some- 
times lasted a week, or even a fortnight, and was 
sometimes got through in a day or two. There were 
harpies and pirates in every house which was open 
to Jack. Jack, indeed, was cheated wherever he 
went. Afloat he was robbed by the purser ; he was 
ill fed and found, the government paying for good 
food and good stores; contractors and purveyors 
combined with the purser to defraud him. Ashore, 
he was horribly, shamefully cheated and robbed, 
when he was paid off by a navy-bill, and fell into 
the hands of the pay-agents. He was a rough-hided 
ruffian who could fight, had seen plenty of fighting, 
was tolerably inured to every kind of climate, and 
ready to laugh at any kind of danger, except, per- 
haps, Yellow Jack. He was also tender-hearted and 
sentimental. Sometimes he was away for five years 
at a stretch, and, if his captain chose to make it so, 
his life was a dog’s life. Floggings were frequent ; 
rum was the reward of good conduct ; there were no 
sailors’ homes, none of the many humanizing influ- 
ences which have made the British sailor the quiet, 
decorous creature, generally a teetotaler, and often 
inclined to a Methodist way of thinking in religion, 
half-soldier, half-sailor, that he is at present. 

It was an orgy, I suppose, at which no child 
should have been present. Fortunately, at half-past 
twelve, the landlord piped all hands for dinner, and 
Wassielewski carried me away. He would return 
after dinner to play on and on till night fell, and 
there was no one left to stand upon his legs. Then 
Wassielewski would put the fiddle away in its case, 
and go back to the barrack, where he sat in silence 
and brooded. The other Poles smoked and talked, 
but this one held himself apart. He was an irrecon- 
cilable, and he refused to accept defeat. 

One more scene. 

The Common Hard, which is still, after all the 
modern changes, a street with a distinct character 
of its own. The houses still look out upon the 
bright and busy harbor, though there is now a rail- 
way terminus and an ugly pier; though steam- 
launches run across the water; and though there 
are telegraph - posts, cabs, and omnibuses, all the 
outward signs of advanced civilization. But thirty 
years ago it was a place which seemed to belong to 
the previous century. There were no great houses 
and handsome shops, but in their place a picturesque 
row of irregular cottages, no two of which were 
exactly alike, but which resembled each other in 
certain particulars. They were two-storied houses ; 
the upper story was very low, the ground-floor was 


With dancing, drink. With both, 





but the fact remains that in my town the ground- 
floors of all the old houses were below the level of 
the pavement. You had to stoop, if you were tall, 
to get into the doorway, and then, unless you were 
experienced, you generally fell headlong down a 
step of a foot orso. Unless the houses were shops 
they had only one window below and one above, 
because the tax on windows obliged people to econ- 
omize their light. The roofs were of red tiles, 
high-pitched, and generally broken-backed ; stone- 
crop and houseleek grew upon them. The Hard 
existed then only for the sailors. There were one 
or two jewelers who bought as well as sold; many 
public-houses ; and a plentiful supply of rascally 
pay-agents. That side had little interest for boys. 
In old times the high tide had washed right up to 
the foot of these houses, which then stood upon the 
beach itself. But they built a stone-wall, which 
kept back the water, and allowed a road to be 
made, protected by an iron railing. An open space 
gave access to what was called the “ beach,” being a 
narrow spit of land, along which were ranged on 
either side the wherries of the boatmen. A wooden 
bench was placed along the iron railing near the 
beach, on which sat every day, and all day long, old 
sailorsinarow. It was their club, their daily rendez- 
vous, the place where they discussed old battles, 
smoked pipes, and lamented by-gone days. They 
never seemed to walk about or to care much where 
they sat. They sat still, and sat steadily, in hot 
weather and in cold. The oddest thing about this 
line of veterans was that they all seemed to have 
wooden legs. There was, or there exists in my 
memory, which is the same thing, a row of wooden 
pegs which did duty for the lost legs, sticking out 
straight in front of the bench when they were on it. 
The effect of this was very remarkable. Some, of 
course, had lost other outlying bits of the human 
frame : a hand, the place supplied by a hook, like 
that of Cap’en Cuttle, whose acquaintance I formed 
later on ; a whole arm, its absence marked by the 
empty sleeve sewed to the front .of the jersey ; and 
there were scars in plenty. Like my friends the 
Poles, these heroes had gained their scars and lost 
their limbs in action. Thirty years ago we were 
only a quarter of a century or so from the long and 
mighty struggle which lasted for a whole generation, 
and filled this seaport town with prosperity, self- 
satisfaction, and happiness. Oh, for the brave old 
days when week after week French, American, 
Spanish, and Dutch prizes were towed into harbor 
by their victors, or sailed in, the Union Jack flying 
at the peak, the original crew safe under hatches, 
in command of a middy and half a dozen British 
sailors told off to take her home! They talked, 
these old grizzle-heads, of fights and convoys, and 
perilous times afloat. I sat among them, or stood in 
front of them, and listened. Child as I was, my lit- 
tle heart glowed to hear how, yard-arm to yard-arm, 
they lay alongside the Frenchman ; how a dozen 
times over the plucky little French beggars tried to 
board them ; how she sheered off at last, and they 


below the level of the street. I do not know why, | followed, raking her fore and aft ; how she sudden- 
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ly broke out into flame, and, before you could say | 
“Jack Robinson,” blew up with all that was left of 
a thousand men aboard ; with merry yarns of Chi- 
nese pigtails, made to be pulled by the British sailor, | 
and niggers of Jamaica, and Dutchmen at the Cape. | 
Also, what storiesof slavers ; of catching American 
skippers in the very act of chucking the niggers | 
overboard ; of cutting out Arab dhows ; of sailing in 
picturesque waters where the natives swim about in | 
the deep like porpoises ; of boat-expeditions up si- | 
lent rivers in search of piratical Malays ; of lying | 
frozen for months in arctic regions, long before 
they thought of calling men heroes for passing a 
single winter on the ice with every modern appli- 
ance for making things comfortable ! 

Among these old salts was one—of course he 
had a wooden leg—with a queer, twisted-up sort of 
face. One eye was an independent revolving light, 
but the other obeyed his will, and once you knew 
which eye that was you were pretty safe with him. 
He had a very profound and melodious bass voice. 
When I passed he used to growl a greeting which 
was like the thunder of a distant salute. He never 
went further than the greeting, on account of cer- 
tain family differences, which made us shy of becom- 
ing too intimate. I learned the fact from a curious 
ceremonial which happened regularly every Satur- 
day night. At eight o'clock, or in summer at nine, 
Mrs. Jeram drew down her white blind, if it was 
not already drawn, placed one candle on the table, 
and herself between the candle and the window. 
The natural effect of this was to exhibit to the 
world a portrait in profile of herself. She sat bolt 
upright, and being a thin woman with plenty of 
bone—though the most kind-hearted of all creatures 
—the portrait thus presented was angular, stiff, and 
uncompromising. 

Meanwhile, in the street outside sat my friend 
“‘timber-toed” Jack—the ancient mariner with the 
deep voice and the revolving eye. He was perched 
comfortably on a three-legged stool lent by a 
friend, his remaining limb tucked away snug and 
ship-shape among the legs of the tripod, and the peg 
sticking out as usual at right angles to his body. 
There he sat and smoked a pipe. From time to time 
he raised his voice, and in an utterance which shook 
the windows of every house in the row, he growled : 

“Rachel! Come out and make it up.” 

There was no answer. Then the neighbors, who 
always congregated on this occasion, and took an 
intense interest in the progress of the family jar, 
murmured a soft chorus of persuasive and honeyed 
words, meant for Rachel too—who was Mrs. Jeram. 
But she never moved. 

“Rachel! ’Twarn’t my fault. ’Twas her as 
dragged me along in tow. Took prisoner, I was.” 

“Ah! the artful thing”—this was the chorus— 
“which well we know them ; and they'll take in tow 
the best, at times; and a little in drink as well.” 

No answer again this time, but an angry toss of 
the head, which conveyed to the si/houette on the 





blind an expression of incredulity. 
After half an hour's enjoyment of the pipe, the | 


old sailor would noisily beat out the- ashes. Then 
we inside the house would hear him once more : 

“Then, Rachel, God bless you, and good-night ; 
and bless the boys. And, please the Lord, I'll be 
here again next Saturday. And hoping to find you 
in a forgivin’ mood.” 

When he was gone, Mrs. Jeram would leave her 
seat and come to her own chair by the fireplace. 
But her hands always trembled, and sometimes her 
eyes were wet. For it was her husband, and she 
could not make up her mind to forgive him the old 
offense. > 

That was why, on the Hard, the wooden-legged 
sailor and I had little or no conversation together. 

One day—I was between eight and nine at the 
time—we were all four on the logs. The logs were, 
to begin with, a forbidden place, and, if only on that 
account, delightful. But also on other accounts, 
There was a floating pier there, consisting of two or 
three square-hewed timbers laid alongside of each 
other, between posts stuck at intervals in the mud, 
They had a tendency to turn round beneath the tread 
of a heavy man, and when that happened, and the 
heavy man’s feet fell in between two logs, it was apt 
to be bad for those feet. Men-of-war’s boats used to 
land their officers and crew at the end of the logs; 
there was a constant running to and fro of sailors, 
officers, and harbor boatmen. Also, on the left-hand 
side as you went down this rough pile, there was a 
space of water some acres in extent, in which lay in 
orderly rows, one beside the other, a whole forest of 
timbers, waiting for time, the sun, and salt-water to- 
gether, toseason them. And if the logs were apt to 
turn under the tread of a heavy man, these timbers 
would turn under the foot of a light boy. Judge, 
therefore, of the joy of running backward and for- 
ward over their yielding and uncertain ground. 

Leonard, who rejoiced beyond measure to run 
over the logs himself, would seldom let me come 
with him even down the pier, and never over the 
timbers. On this day, however, we had all four gone 
down to the very end of the logs; half a dozen 
ships’ boats had touched, landed their men, and gone 
back again. Jem, the simple and foolish Jem, was 
gazing in admiration at the sailors, who looked pict- 
uresque in their blue shirts, straw-hats, and shiny 
curls. I even caught Jem in the act of feeling 
whether his own hair behind the ear would not curl 
if twisted between finger and thumb. Moses was 
sitting straddle-legged on a projecting log, his boots 
in his hands, and his bare feet and legs lapped by 
the water. Leonard and I stood on the pier, watch- 
ing. Presently there came along a man-o'-war's gig, 
manned by twelve sailors sitting side by side, rowing 
their short, deep stroke, without any feathering, but 
in perfect time. In the stern sat a middy, the very 
smallest middy I ever saw, no bigger than Leonard, 
dressed in the most becoming uniform in the world, 
and calmly conscious of his importance. He landed, 
gave a brief order, and strode as manfully as his 
years would allow down the logs. As he passed on, 
his eye rested on Leonard, and I saw the latter 
flush. 
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When the middy was gone, I turned to Leonard, 
and said, with the enthusiasm of admiration : 

“Lenny, when I grow up I shall be a middy, 
like that.” 

A small thing to say, and, indeed, the grandeur 
of the boy and his power overwhelmed me for a mo- 
ment, else I ought to have known, at eight years of 


age, that children living with charwomen on charity | 
are not the stuff out of which officers of the Royal | 


Navy are generally manufactured. 
“Ah! yah!” roared Moses, tossing up his legs. 











* Leonard and | stood on the pier, watching.''—Page 357. 


“ What are you laughing at?” cried Leonard, in 
a rage. 

“Ah! yah!” he repeated. “ Hunchback ! 
Hunchey in a uniform, with a sword at his side!” 

I declare that, up to that moment, I had no more 


consciousness of being deformed than I had of He- 
brew. I suppose that in some dim way I knew that 
I was differently shaped—smaller than Leonard, that | 
my clothes were not such as he could wear, but not | 


a thought, not a rough suspicion that I was, by rea- 
son of this peculiarity, separated from my fellows. 
Then all of a sudden it burst upon me. Not in its 
full misery. A hunchback has to grow to manhood 
before he has drunk the whole of the bitter cup; he 
has to pass through the years of school-life when he 
cannot play like other boys, nor run, nor jump, nor 
fight, like them, when he is either tolerated or pitied. 
He has to become a young man among young men, 
to realize that he is not as they are ; to look on envy- 


| ing while they rejoice in the strength and beauty of 

| their youth ; to hear their talk of girls and sweet 

| looks, and love, while all girls look down upon him, 

| he foolishly thinks, with contempt. I did not feel 
the whole imisery at once. I only realized, all of a 
sudden, that I was disgracé, that the grandeurs which 
I envied were not for me, that I was to be despised 
for my misfortune—and I sat down in this sudden 
misery and cried aloud. 

A moment afterward there was a fight. Leonard 
| and Moses. They fought on the narrow logs. Leon- 
ard was the pluckier, but Moses was 
the stronger. The sailors in the gig 
looked on and laughed, and clapped 
their hands. Through my shameful 
tears I only saw half the duel. It was 
terminated by the fall of both into the 
water, one on either side of a log. 
The water was only two or three feet 
deep, and they came up face to face, 
and driving fists at each other across 
the eighteen-inch plank. It was Jem 
who stopped the battle, stepping in be- 
tween the combatants, and ordering in 
his rough way that both should get out 
of the water and fight it out on dry 
land. 

** He called me Hunchback, Leon- 
ard,” I gasped, holding his hand as he 
ran, wet and dripping, through the 
streets. 

**Ves, Laddy,” he replied—“‘ yes, 
Laddy, he’s a cub, and a cur, and a 
thick-headed fool. But I'll let him 
know to-morrow.” 

‘“*And you won’t let him call me 
Hunchey, Leonard?” 

‘* Not if I have to fight him all day 
long, Laddy. So there!” 

But next day’s fight, if it was.begun, 
was never finished, because in the after- 
noon we both, Leonard and I, walked 
away with the captain, each holding one 
hand of his, Leonard carrying his stick. 
| And when we got to the captain's it was explained to 
us that we were to stay there. 


_ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE YOUNG PRINCE. 


TEN years of boyhood followed. In taking us 
both away from Mrs. Jeram the captain promised 
her on behalf of Leonard, and Wassielewski on be- 
half of myself, that we should be brought up, in his 
old-fashioned way of putting it, in the fear of God 

| and the desire to do our duty. It was an uneventful 
time, which has left few recollections, I suppose 
that kind of time—it has been always mine—is the 
happiest which leaves the fewest memories. Yet its 
| happiness, for the want of contrast, is not felt. Per- 
haps it is better not to be happy, and to lead the life 
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of action and peril such as has been granted to 
Leonard and denied tome. When the time arrives 
to lie down and go to sleep it must be good to leave 
behind the memory of by-gone great days big with 
issues dependent on your courage and self-posses- 
sion. My life has had but one episode, and because 
it is not likely to have another I have sat down to 
tell it. In the end, I am like any rustic on a farm, 
any secluded dweller on a remote island, inasmuch as 
one day has followed and will follow another marked 
with no other change than from sunshine to rain, from 
summer to winter. 

Of course we were soon sent to school. The fact 
that I was a Pole, coupled with my deformity, pro- 
duced in my favor the mingled feeling of respect and 
curiosity with hardly-disguised contempt which boys 
always feel for a foreigner or a cripple. Of course, 
too, it immediately became known that we had been 
living in Victory Row under the care of a charwom- 
an. Contumely was the first result of the knowledge. 
Leonard, however, then about eleven, showed him- 
self so handy with his fists—one consequence of his 
many combats with Moses—with a disregard of su- 
perior weight and strength as complete as any one 
of Nelson’s captains might have shown, that any 
further reference to charwomen or accidents of birth 
had to be made with bated breath, and went out of 
fashion in the school. New boys, it is true, were in- 
stigated, as if it was a joke, to ask Leonard for in- 


formation as to the price of soap and the interests | 


of washing. The miserable victim introduced the 


subject generally with a grin of superiority, as be- 


came a boy who had a father living in the flesh. It 
was very beautiful, then, to observe how that new 
boy, after the short fight which followed, became 
anxious ever after to avoid the subject of charing 
and charwomen; for, however big that boy was, 
Leonard went for him, and, however often Leonard 
was knocked down, he arose from Mother Earth 
bruised and bleeding, but fresh. The bigger the 
new boy, the more prolonged was the fight. . The 
more resolute the new boy, the more delightful to 
spectators was Leonard’s bull-dog tenacity. Once or 
twice the battle was drawn by foreign intervention. 
Never once was Leonard defeated. 

After each battle we walked home proudly cer- 
tain of receiving the captain’s approbation when he 
learned the casus belli; for he always insisted on 
hearing the full details, and gloried in the prowess 
and pluck of the boy. 

We ied a frugal life, because the captain had lit- 
tle besides his half-pay and the house we lived in, 
which was his own and had been his father’s before 
him. Sunday was the day of the weekly feast. On 
that day the captain wore his undress uniform, and 
we went to church in the morning. After church we 
walked round the walls, and at half-past one we came 
home to dinner. It was Leonard’s privilege to pipe 





chief and fruit for the boys. In the evening we 
read aloud, the captain acting as expositor and com- 
menting as we went ; we did not go to church, be- 
cause the captain said that it was ridiculous to sup- 
pose there was any necessity for church oftener 
ashore than afloat. But, after I got a piano, I used 
to play and sing hymns till supper, when the captain 
told us yarns. 

When Leonard was fourteen another change was 
made. We left the school, and went, he and I to- 
gether, to the Rev. Mr. Verney Broughton as his 
private pupils. Mr. Broughton, the perpetual cu- 
rate of St. Faith’s, gave us, as I have since learned, 
these lessons at his own request, and gratuitously, 
though he was far from being a rich man. 

Our tutor was a scholar of the old-fashioned 
school ; he was an ex-fellow of Oriel, and openly 
held the opinion that nothing new had been written 
for about eighteen hundred years ; he considered sci- 
ence, especially mechanical science, as unworthy the 
study of a scholar; he looked on Latin and Greek 
verse as the only safe means of educating the higher 
faculties ; and he regarded the great writers of Rome 
and Athens as the only safe models of style, thought, 
and taste. 

He was a stout, short man, with a red face—due, 
perhaps, to his fondness for port, his repugnance to 
physical exercise, and his habit of spending all the 
money he could spare on his dinners. A kind-heart- 
ed man, and a Christian up to his lights. His meth- 
od of “ working” his parish would hardly find favor 
in these days of activity—consisting, as it did, in 
nothing whatever except three services on Sunday 
and one on Wednesday and Friday evenings. No 
mothers’-meetings, no prayer-meetings, no societies, 
no early celebrations, no guilds. His sermons were 
learned and scholarly, with a leaning toward moral- 
ity, and they inculcated the importance of holding 
Church doctrines. He was a Churchman high and 
dry of a kind now nearly extinct. Those who wanted 
emotional religion went to other places of worship ; 
those who were content with the old paths sat in 
their square pews every Sunday, and “ assisted ” in 
silence at a service which was a comfortable duet be- 
tween parson and clerk. 

We'were put through the classical mill by Mr. 
Broughton. The course made me, in a way, a schol- 
ar; it made Leonard a man of action. He read the 
Homeric battles, and rejoiced to follow the conquer- 
ing Diomede in the “ way of war.” He read the tra- 
gedies of Euripides, and, like all boys, espoused the 
cause of Troy the conquered. 

He had, however, no inclination in the direction 
of scholarship, and persisted in looking on books as, 
on the whole, a rather disagreeable necessity in the 
training for after-life. For, with the knowledge of his 
first beginnings ever present in his mind, there grew 
up in him more and more strongly a resolution that 


hands for the meal, which always consisted of roast | he would make himself a gentleman. Somehow—he 
beef and plum-duff, brought in by the captain’s one | did not at all know how, but by some path or other 


servant, while Leonard played on the fife the “ Roast 


open to lads who are penniless, alone in the world, 


Beef of Old England.” After dinner there was a | and almost friendless—he would become a gentle- 


glass of port all round, with a double ration for the | man. 


Thus, when the captain proposed that he 
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should enter the navy as a mastez’s assistant, Leon- as their own language, one of whom undertook, for 


ard scornfully refused on the ground that he could 
be nothing under the rank of combatant officer. Mr. 
Broughton suggested that the two universities are 
rich with endowments, and that fellowships await 
those who are strong enough to win them ; but Leon- 
ard would not hear of the years of study before the 
prize was reached. 

‘In the old days, Laddy,” he said, ‘‘I should 
have been put into a monastery, I suppose, and 
made my way by clinging to the skirts of a great 
ecclesiastical minister, like Richelieu and Mazarin. 
But I cannot go in for the modern substitute of uni- 
versity and fellowship. Fancy me in a black gown, 
when I should like to be in a uniform !” 

“ In the old days,” I said, “‘ men sometimes forced 
their way by joining the Free Companies.” 

** Ay,” he replied, “‘ that was a life worth having. 
Fancy riding through the countiy at the head of a 
thousand lances, gentleman-adventurers every one, a 
battle every other day, and an adventure the day 
between! What a pity the time is past for Free 
Companies! Let us go on the Common and see the 
soldiers.” 

That was his favorite resort. The march and 
movement of troops, the splendor of the array, the 
regimental bands, the drill of the awkward squad, 
delighted his soul. And here he would stand con- 
tentedly for half a day, watching the soldiers at their 
exercises. 

“If one could only be a soldier, Laddy,” he 
would say; “if there was any chance of rising, as 
there used to be in the French army—every drum- 
mer-boy with a marshal’s 4é¢on in his pocket !” 

“ And how many were able to take it out of their 
pocket ?” 

“ One here and there. 
that one.” 

One day, as he was talking in this strain, a sol- 
dier’s funeral passed us—his comrades carried the 
coffin. Before it marched the fifes and muffled drums 
playing ‘‘ The Dead March,” behind it a file of men 
with arms reversed. We followed. After the short 
service the men fired a round over the nameless 
grave, and all marched off at quick-step. 

“ That one has failed, Leonard,” I said. 

“ Ay, he has failed! Poor common soldier! He 
had but a slender chance. None of them have any 
real chance.” 

He was dejected for a few minutes. 
thought struck him, and he brightened up. 

** Perhaps he was only an ignorant, beer-drinking 
clod. No doubt that was all. Pah! What chance 
could he have? Such a soldier was not a failure, 
Laddy. He rose in the world. He became drilled, 
civilized, and useful. And, when he died, he was 
buried with military honors.” 

At sixteen he gave up his classical work alto- 
gether, arriving at the conclusion that it was not by 
Latin and Greek he would reach his aim. Other 
things, he discovered, would be of more use to him. 
Among them was French. He found in the Polish 
Barrack two or three men who knew French as well 


I should have tried to be 


Then a 





la very small fee, to teach him. He worked at the 


new study almost feverishly, learning the language 
after his own way by reading French books all day, 
by talking with his tutor as much as possible, and 
by learning whole pages of the dictionary. As we 
had no French books in our little library, we picked 
up for nothing at a bookstall a packet of old French 
newspapers and pamphlets, dated about the year 
1809, which probably once belonged to some French 
prisoner in the long wars, and these formed Leon- 
ard’s introduction to the French language. His 
spare time he devoted to mathematics and to draw- 
ing. Here the Poles helped him again, many of the 
poor fellows being full of accomplishments and 
knowledge, so that, for the last year of his home- 
life, Leonard was almost wholly in the Polish Bar- 
rack, The exiles, to whom this bright and hand- 
some lad was a godsend of sunshine, rejoiced to 
teach him what they could, if only as a break in the 
monotony of their idle lives. And while I was wel- 
come among them for my name’s sake, Leonard was 
welcome for his own sake. They taught him, be- 
besides French, mathematics and drawing, how to 
speak Russian, how to ride, with the aid of bor- 
rowed steeds, how to fence, and what was the mean- 
ing of fortification. 

As Leonard approached manhood he assumed a 
prouder carriage, due partly to the resolution within 
his heart, and partly to the defiance natural to his 
position. Mrs. Jeram said he was a prince born. 
Certainly no one acted the character better. Every- 
thing that he did was princely ; he spoke as one 
born to command. With his quick, keen eye, his 
curly locks, his head flung back, his tall and slender 
figure, full of grace and activity, he was my hero as 
well as my leader and protector. 

He would not associate with any boys in the 
town—those boys whose society was open to him— 
nor would he suffer me to know them. “You are a 
gentleman of Poland,” he said, grandly. + ‘‘ You may 
call yourself a count if that would help you. I am 
going to make myself a gentleman, whatever my fa- 
ther was. We mist rot hamper ourselves by early 
friendships which might afterward prove annoying.” 

It was not altogether boyish bounce, nor alto- 
gether self-conceit, because, full of sympathy in other 
things, in this he was inexorable, that nothing what- 
ever should interfere with his determination to lift 
himself out of the ranks. And almost the only read- 
ing he permitted himself lay in any books he could 
find which showed how men have risen from small 
beginnings to great things. Not greatness in the 
way of authorship. He had no feeling for literary 
success. “I would like,” he said, “to have my share 
in making history, let who will write it. Who would 
not rather be Hannibal than Livy, or Hector than 
Homer? If you were to offer me the choice be- 
tween Sir. Philip Sidney and Shakespeare, I would 
rather be Sidney. All the greatest men have been 
soldiers and sailors—fighting-men.” 

Then he would dilate on the lives of the French 
generals, and tell how Murat, Lannes, Kleber, Hoche, 
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Augereau, and Marmont, fought their way valiantly 
up the ladder from the very lowest round. 

How his purpose was to be accomplished, by 
what means he was to rise, he never explained. Nor 
did he, I think, ever seriously consider. But we all 
believed in him. The captain, Celia, Mrs. Jeram, 
and I, looked forward confidently to the time when 
Leonard should rise, superior to all disadvantages, a 
leader of men. 
to become Archbishop of Canterbury, lord-chancel- 
lor, or even his royal highness field-marshal com- 
manding-in-chief, we should have believed that with 
the same confidence. 

One day—it was Saturday, about Christmas-time 
—Leonard did not come home to dinner. The cap- 
tain waited for no one, and we sat down without 
him. It was three o’clock when he returned, and it 
was evident that something had happened, for his 
face was flushed and his hands trembled. 

“*T have been with Mrs. Jeram, sir,” he said, in 
reply to the captain’s look of inquiry. ‘‘ She has 
told me about my mother,” his voice breaking into a 
sob, “ about my poor mother.” 

He buried his face in his hands. 

*“*Ay, ay. Poor boy. Natural to ask.” 


curls. 

‘*Mrs. Jeram,” Leonard lifted his head and went 
on, “gave me all she left. Only a wedding-ring. 
Nothing but a wedding-ring. See, and a message. 
A strange message. ‘Tell my boy,’ she said, when 
she died, ‘that if ever he finds his father he must 
forgive him ; but he had better not seek for him. 
And tell him, but not till he grows up, that his father 
is a gentleman and his mother was a lady.’ That 
was the message, sir.” 

** Ay !” said the captain, clearing his throat. “I 
knew it long ago, Leonard. Mrs. Jeram told me, 
when you came here, you and Laddy—you were both 
alike—gentlemen born—” 

“‘How shall I forgive him?” asked Leonard, 
springing to his feet, panting and trembling. “ How 
shall I forgive the man who let my mother—his wife 
—die deserted and alone ?” 

“The rules are laid down,” said the captain, 
gravely, “clear and distinct: ‘ Forgive us as we for- 
give ;’ likewise, ‘ Honor thy father.’ ” 

Leonard was silent. 

“And as for this wedding-ring,” said the cap- 
tain, taking it from the boy’s hand, “TI think, if I 
were you, I would wear it always.” He opened a 
drawer and found a piece of black ribbon. “ Uni- 
forms,” he went on, without my seeing the connec- 
tion at first—“ uniforms and badges are useful things. 
You can’t do anything disgraceful in the queen’s uni- 
form. Clergymen wear black to show they are in 
mourning for the world’s sins. Do you wear this 
ring as a badge only known to yourself, my boy. 
A wedding-ring—it’s a pretty thing "—looking at the 


If he had told us that he was going | 


The 
captain put out his hand and stroked Leonard's | 





| 
| 
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The captain turned in his chair, and took upa 
book. It was his sign that he had no more to say 
on the subject. 

Leonard touched my arm, and we stole out to- 
gether. Then we took our hats and went into the 
street. 

“TI cannot bear myself, Laddy,” he burst out. 
“T am half mad to think of it. She was deserted ; 
she wandered about and came here. Mrs. Jeram 
picked her up, houseless, and crying in the street. 
She had a little money then, but the doctor took it 
all, because next day, before she could say who she 
was or where she came from, I was born, and my 
mother died. Not a line, not a letter, to say who 
she was. Mrs, Jeram took me, and promised her 
whose life—O my mother !—was passing swiftly from 
her—that she would bring me up”—he stopped here 
for a: moment—‘‘and then she died, and they buried 
her.—Do you know where the paupers are buried, 
Laddy? They buried my mother there.” 

Yes, I knew. Some of the Poles were buried 
there. The old parish church, with its broad church- 
yard, stood a mile and a half from the town. The 
God’s Acre was so crowded with graves that its sur- 
face was raised six feet above the level of the road, 
and the tombstones stood side by side, almost touch- 
ing each other. But in one corner there was a large 
open space on which there were no stones, where 
the grass grew thinly, and where the newly-turned 
clay, if you looked closely, was full of bits of wood, 
remains of old coffins. There was no shape to the 
graves in this corner, only rows of shapeless mounds 
and irregular unevenness in the ground. This was 
the paupers’ corner, the place where they bestowed 
those for whose funeral the parish had to pay, so that 
the contempt of poverty followed after them, and 
rested on their very graves. I knew the place well, 
and shuddered when Leonard turned his steps to the 
road which led to the church. It was nearly four, 
and the early winter’s day was drawing to a close. 
From a sky almost black poured down great flakes 
of snow, silently falling and giving an appearance of 
light after the hidden sun had gone down, As our 
heels echoed on the iron bridges beyond the gate, I 
looked round and saw the ramparts standing up 
white and smooth, like a great wedding-cake against 
the gloomy heavens. Down in the moat, the slug- 
gish water lay between two banks of dazzling white, 
flanked with scarp and counterscarp. Leonard hur- 
ried on, and we passed in silence along the streets 
of the suburb, and so into the fields beyond, till we 
came to the church standing with its old tower among 
the dead. 

It was growing dark now in spite of the snow. 

The iron gates of the churchyard were open, and 
the church, where the choir were practising for next 
day’s service, was partially lighted up. Leonard led 
the way to the far-off paupers’ quarter. 

It lay, a quarter of an acre in extent, quiet and 


symbol lying in his hand—“ it means purity and | peaceful, wrapped in the pall of the soft white snow. 


faith. If you wear it, boy, in that sense, your moth- 
ers memory will be honored. Purity and faith. 
Perhaps we've given the ring to the wrong sex.” 


About the rest of the crowded churchyard there were 
paths among the graves, up and down which were 
the footsteps in the snow of those who came to visit 
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the dead. Here there were no paths and no foot- 
steps. In the rest cf the churchyard there was al- 
ways some one to be seen—a widow leading her 
child to see the father’s grave, an old man wandering 
among the monuments of those he had known in 
their youth, a sister weeping over a brother’s grave, 
a mother over her son—always some one to connect 
the world of the dead with the world of the living. 
Here no one came to break the lonely silence of the 
forgotten graves. Elsewhere there were flowers in 
spring, cypresses and evergreens in and among the 
graves. Here there was nothing, not even a strug- 
gling brier, and even the grass was so often disturbed 
that it had not time to grow. For these were the 
graves, not of the poor, but of the very poor, of those 
hapless mortals who die in the misery of destitution, 
and have not even money enough left to buy them 
a separate resting-place. They lay there, thickly 
crowded, and every one forgotten. For among their 
own class death speedily brings oblivion. Who can 
remember those that are gone before when from 
hour to hour one has to think about the next meal ? 
Whether they were buried ten years before or only 
yesterday, the hundreds who lay before us in that 
corner, covered over with a thin layer of mould and 
the sheet of snow, were everywhere as absolutely 
forgotten as if they had never even lived. Was it 
to rescue the dead from this ignoble oblivion that 
people once worshiped their ancestors ? 

And among them, somewhere, was Leonard's 
mother. 

“Where is she?” he whispered. “Oh, in what 
spot did they lay her? A lady, born of gentle par- 
ents, the wife of a gentleman, to die neglected and 
be buried like a pauper! And not to know even 
where she is laid!” 

“That does not matter, Leonard,” I said, weak- 
ly. “ Her spirit is not in her grave.” 

He made no answer, but flung his arms above his 
head. 

“My poor dead mother,” he prayed, “‘ my poor 
lost mother! I believe that you can see and hear 
me, though you cannot come to me. If you can help 
me where you are, help me. If you can pray for 
your son, pray forme. If you can lift me upward, 
lift me. But how can I forgive my father?” 

Within the church, close by, they were practising 
the responses to the Commandments. And, as Leon- 
ard concluded, they sang— 

“ Incline our hearts to keep this law !” 


He heard the words and applied them, for he 
turned to me in that quick way of his— 

“How can I honor my father, Laddy, when I 
don’t know where he is, or what he is, and when my 
mother’s last words were that I should forgive him ?” 

But his passion was over, and we walked away 
from the old churchyard. 








CHAPTER VI. 
CELIA. 


I cAN hardly remember a time when I did not 
know Celia, but, as my memory of the life with 
Mrs. Jeram does not include her, our acquaintance 
must have sprung up some time after we went to the 
captain. It was formed, I suspect, upon the walls 
where we were sent to play, and was allowed or 
encouraged by Mrs. Tyrrell, Celia’s mother, one of 
the captain’s friends. Our play-ground was a quiet 
place, especially at our end, where the town-chil- 
dren, to whom the ramparts elsewhere were the chief 
place of recreation, seldom resorted. There were 
earthworks planted with trees and grass, and the 
meadows beneath were bright with buttercups and 
daisies. We were privileged children; we might 
run up and down the slopes or on the ramparts, 
or through the embrasures, or even clamber about 
the outer scarp down to the very edge of the moat, 
without rebuke from the “Johnnies,” the official 
guardians of the walls, who went about all day 
armed with canes to keep boys from tearing down 
the earthworks. It was this privilege, as well as the 
general convenience of the place for children to 
play in, which took us nearly every day to the 
Queen’s Bastion. There never was a more de- 
lightful retreat. In summer the trees afforded shade 
and in winter the rampart gave shelter. You were 
in a solitude almost unbroken, close to a great cen- 
tre of life and busy work; you looked out upon 
the world beyond, where there were fields, gar- 
dens, and trees; there was our own round corner, 
with the stately elms above us; the banks of grass, 
all sorts of grass, as one finds where there is no cul- 
tivation, trembling-grass, foxtail-grass, and that soft, 
bushy grass for which we had no name; there was 
the gun mounted on its high carriage, gazing out 
upon the harbor, a one-eyed Polyphemus lounging 
for human food. 

We walked and ran about the walls ; we sat, read, 
and talked in Celia’s Arbor. I was the principal 
reader, because Leonard used to act what I read, 
and Cis always wanted to do what Leonard did. 

My usual seat was on the wheel of the gun-car- 
riage, or in warm weather I would lie extended full 
length on the grass, while I read, in the high-pitched 
voice which Nature or my rounded back had given 
me, the narrative which stole us from ourselves. 
Why does no one write such books now? We 
were Don Quixote and Sancho Panza; we were 
Robinson Crusoe and Man Friday ; that is, Leonard 
was Don Quixote or Robinson, while Celia was 
Sancho or Man Friday. Up the harbor was a flat 
little island, a peninsula at low tide, on which was 
a farm-house. I dare say it must have been a dis- 
mal place to live upon, and by no means free from 
rats. But to us it was charming, for it was Robin- 
son’s Island. To this day I cannot look at the 
book without seeing the island again, and peopling 
it once more with the Solitary and his faithful In- 
dian. When we read the “ Pilgrim's Progress” 
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Leonard with a stick personated Christian’s terrific | out at the side devoted to the clerks. The dining- 


combat with Apollyon. 
second part, Celia was Mercy, and knocked very 


Or, if we chanced upon the | 


prettily at the gate while Leonard multiplied him- | 
| ard apples and pears, and standing behind borders 


| in which flourished the common old-fashioned flow- 


self, and became in turns, or at the same time, the 
Dog, Beelzebub, and the Interpreter. 
It was Leonard who called this place Celia’s 


Arbor, after a glee which I found among Mrs. Tyr- | 


rell’s music. 
song lie in my heart associated with those early 
days, and with our own retreat. It is a tender glee, 
whose notes are yearnings and sighs, whose cadences 
are love’s hypocrisies, breathing an almost arrogant 
confidence, while veiled behind a mask of pretend- 
ed fear, assumed out of good manners, and certain 
to deceive no Celia that ever lived. We breathed 
no sighs, we hung no humid wreath by our Celia’s 
Arbor, but it was a place where two boys learned to 
love one girl. 

She was at first a willful and uncertain little 
maid, her moods like the April sky for fitfulness ; 
her way for the moment the one right way ; her will 
law. She would have been a despot of the fiercest 
kind, but for one thing which saved her. It was 
her gift of reading the hearts of those she knew. 
If by that power of hers she read mine, and so 
could say with unerring instinct the thing she had 
to say, always in the way it should be said, then, I 
suppose, she could read others. That willfulness 
wore off as she grew up, but the mysterious power 
remained. She felt, or seemed to feel, what others 
thought. It is quite certain that this power can 
belong to those who think little about themselves, 
and comes from long watchfulness in observing the 
connection between thought and expression, and 
learning how to read the lightest flash of the eye. 


She was an only child, and her father was the | 


very greatest man in all the town. Not that he was 
greater than the governor commandant of the forces, 
or than the port-admiral, but he was the greatest 
man of the municipality. He held, or had held, all 
the offices; he was a borough magistrate, ex-mayor, 
chairman of everything, church-warden, past-master 
of the Masons’ lodge, and leader in everything. 
In person he was tall and portly, bearing himself 
with an upright and solid carriage. When he passed 
down the street the shopkeepers came to their doors 
and bowed ; mothers pointed him out to their boys 
as an object of emulation; all the town respected 
him. He deserved their respect for showing them 
what Leonard was so anxious to find out for him- 
self, how a man may rise in the world. He had 
been errand-boy in a lawyer's office; he worked 
every evening, and so got learning, and he finally 


The harmonies of the old four-part | 











found himself at forty the leading solicitor and the | 


most “ prominent citizen” of the town. 


He lived, after the fashion of the time, in the | 


same house where he had his offices. It was a 
large red-brick house, the very last in Castle Street 
before you came to the town wall. It had the door 
in the middle, opening into a broad hall with a 
large room on either side. These were the offices, 


and in addition to them was a certain structure built | 


rooms and Mrs. Tyrrell’s habitual sitting-room, 
called the parlor, were at the back, overlooking a 
garden, large for a town-house, planted with stand- 


ers, Virginia stocks, candy-tuft, mouse-ear, London 
pride, double stocks, wallflowers, gillyflowers, and 
the rest, including big hollyhocks, round which 
bees swarmed all the summer, planted in the 
corners, A gate at the end of the wall was un- 
locked all day, so that Celia and I could pass in 
and out without seeing or disturbing the clients. 
On the first floor was Mrs. Tyrrell’s drawing-room, 
a salon which impressed the visitor with a sense of 
really aristocratic magnificence, so cold, so prim, and 
so very comfortless was it. It was never used, ex- 
cept for a dinner-party, that is, once or twice in the 
year. For lighter entertainments, such as “a few 
friends to tea,” the parlor was thought quite good 
enough. Celia’s piano was in the parlor ; there was 
a grand in the drawing-room ; down-stairs you found 
comfort and ease ; up-stairs splendor and cold. 

The daily life of a professional man, thirty years 
ago, was a good deal simpler, though in many ways 
more conventional, than at present. He lived al- 
most always, like Mr. Tyrrell, in the house where he 
had his office ; he dined at one o’clock, and his din- 
ners were extremely plain. At five he took tea, 
with bread-and-butter; at eight he finished work 
for the day, dismissed his clerks, and sat down at 
nine with his family to supper, the most cheerful 
meal of the day, going to bed at half-past ten. 

There was no talk in those days of a month on 
the Continent, of the necessity for change, or an au- 
tumnal holiday ; a dance for the young people might 
be looked for, in some quarter or other, three or four 
times in the year; to dance in the summer was un- 
heard of; garden-parties were never dreamed of ; 
lawn-tennis—even croquet—not yet invented ; pic- 
nics things to imagine. There was a large garrison 
in the town, but the officers rarely appeared at the 
houses of the lawyers, and kept in their own sets ; 
the best available society consisted of the numer- 


| ous half-pay and retired naval officers, with the 
| clergy and the professional men, and the maidens, 


who were far more “ proper” than are their daugh- 
ters of rinks and Badminton, looked on a friendly 
gathering to tea, with a little music afterward, or a 
round game, as the highest dissipation consistent 
with properly-brought-up young ladyhoou. Yet 
they were perfectly happy. They did not read so 
much, they did not know so much, as their success- 
ors ; their taste in art, dress, furniture, and decora- 
tion, had not been developed ; they had not, like 
Ulysses, seen many men and many manners; they 
had no doubts on religion; they had not become 


| strong-minded ; they did not sit on school-boards, 


nor sigh for female suffrage ; they had never heard 
of the subjection of the sex ; they did not envy the 


| wild delights open to rich young persons of their 


own sex in London, because they did not know 
them, except in terms too vague to be harmful, 
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Yet they were, I should think, happier than the girl 
of the present day, because their hearts were set on 
simple things. They dressed themselves as prettily 
as they knew how and could afford. I looked the 
other day in an old illustrated paper, and saw with a 
shudder the dresses of the girls whom I knew as a 
boy ; the picture of female beauty adorned in the 
fashion of the day seemed a horrid caricature ; but 
then the artist had not caught the sweet look of 
faces which not even a hair-dresser can disfigure, 
and failed in showing the graceful lines which no 
foolish fashion-copyist can wholly conceal. Pass 
over the dress. They flirted a little, in their quiet 
way, after church on Sunday morning. and over the 
tea-things in the evening. They read novels, of a 
decorous order, and not in the least like certain 
romances now in vogue, written by “ladies for la- 
dies.” In the course of time, one by one, they got 
married, and became good wives and good mothers 
with old-fashioned notions, It was peaceful, this 
vie de province, and would have been virtuous, but 
for the sin of gossip ; it was calm, and might have 
been happy, but for the misfortune of monotony. 

A certain conventionality hung about every act 
of family life which was, or might be, public. Peo- 
ple pretended a great deal. If a visitor called—I 
speak from information received, and not from my own 
experience—the work which the young ladies were 
engaged upon was put aside hastily, and they were 
presented, on the rising of the curtain, so to speak, 
reading in graceful attitudes. There was a fiction 
that callers required refreshment, and the decanters 
were placed upon the table, with the choice of ‘* red 
or white.” I observed, at an early age, that Mr. 
Tyrrell, when he took wine, which was not every 
day, abstained from the decanters reserved for the 
use of visitors, and opened a fresh bottle for him- 
self. I thought, in those days, that it was disinter- 
ested generosity on his part, so as to give his visit- 
ors the best, but I know better now. The dura- 
tion of a visit was inversely proportionate to the 
rank of the caller. In the case of “ carriage-com- 
pany,” a quarter of an hour at the outside was 
granted, so much at least being needed to impress 
the street. Humbler friends, in whose case the 
decanters might be speedily put away, and the nee- 
dlework resumed, could stay a whole afternoon, if 
they pleased. On Wednesday and Friday evenings 
those ladies who could boast of having “ experi- 
enced” religion went to church, and gave themselves 
little airs on account of superior spirituality. No 
one ever dreamed of inviting himself to any meal 
whatever, and, if anybody was invited, he was made 
to feel that he was the guest, being pressed to eat 
of things provided in his honor, and becoming, 
whether he liked it or not, the centre of conversa- 
tion. There was, therefore, a good deal of cere- 
mony in our social festivities. The handing of the 
muffins, the dexterous use of the kettle, the divis- 
ion of the cake at tea, the invitation to hot spirits- 
and-water after supper, the request to sing, the 





went through the prescribed duties with manifest 
anxiety; young ladies were careful not to allow 
their natural happiness over a little social excite- 
ment to interfere with the exigencies of propriety ; 
middle-aged men took a pride in saying and doing 
exactly the right thing in the right way. Everything 
in bourgeois society of that time had a right way. 
It is true that this anxiety to keep in the groove pre- 
vented originality of conversation ; but then we all 
knew what to expect, were able to criticise the per- 
formances, afterward, of a well-known ,é/e, and to 
congratulate ourselves on the very proper way in 
which everybody had behaved. 

Pretense is vulgar, but, when it is custom, it 
somehow ceases to vulgarize. We have our customs 
still, but they are not quite so binding on us. There 
were plenty of vulgar people among us, but we were 
not necessarily vulgar because we dined at one, 
supped at nine, gave few parties, never went abroad, 
and observed little fashions, with little pretenses 
which deceived nobody. So far we were only simple. 
Celia at least, who was brought up in the lap of this 
conventionality, could never have been vulgar. 

On Sunday we went to St. Faith’s Church, which 
stands in St. Faith’s Square. The building belonged 
to the reign of the third George, and was, externally, 
a great barn of red brick, set in a court-yard, sur- 
rounded by a red-brick wall, and with a roof of red 
tiles. Inside it was a large, white-painted edifice, 
resting on four pillars, There was a great gallery 
running all round, and, because the church was 
crowded, a second gallery higher up at the west end 
contained the organ and choir. The pulpit, reading- 
desk, and clerk’s desk, forming between them a 
giant staircase, stood in the middle of the church ; 
all three were broad and roomy ; round the altar- 
rails sat a school of charity-children, who pinched 
each other during the service. In the aisles were 
placed, between the pew- doors, little triangular 
brackets, on each of which sat, in evident discom- 
fort, an aged lady, clad in black. They used to 
rise, courtesy, and open the doors for the gentlefolk 
when they came and when they went away. I used 
to wonder why these ancient dames came to church 
at all, considering the profound misery of those three- 
cornered brackets. But I believe there was a dole 
of some kind for them, and once a month they had 
the satisfaction of finishing the sacramental wine. 
The arrangement of the pews was irregular, the bet- 
ter sort among them being square. In those you sat 
upon high, narrow seats of rough baize, with your 
feet on large hassocks, which made your flesh creep 
to touch. The square pews were a great stumbling- 
block to children, because they were convenient for 
making faces at each other, and this often led to 
subsequent tears. The Tyrrells had a square pew, 
in which little Celia sat always as demure as a nun. 
During the communion service, while the Epistle 
and Gospel were read, we all faced to the east out 
of politeness to the clergyman. Social distinctions 
were observed in getting up and sitting down. Poor 


management of the album—all these things re- | people obeyed the summons of the organ promptly ; 
quired grace and deportment; quite young men | those who had a position to illustrate got up in the 
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grand style—that is, slowly, and with deliberation. | sprite, bright as a sunbeam, rosy-fingered as Aurora, 
They were well on their feet at about the middle of | dancing in and out among our hours, making them 
the second line in the hymn, and they held their | gay as a bright June morning ; or, standing as Mi- 
hymn-books with an air of condescending criticism, | 
as if there might, after all, be something in the | goddess ever known childhood, pensively looking out 


words of the poet. 
sat down as slowly as they had got up, long after the 
organ had finished, even some moments after the 


last of the old ladies in the triangular seats had | 


| 
| 


ended her final squawk. And, as they sat down, | 


they looked about the church as if to see that every- 
body was behaving properly. The captain’s pew, a 
long one, was behind Mr. Tyrrell’s. Leonard often 
tried, but never succeeded in making Celia laugh. 
Not a single giance of her eye did she permit toward 
the pew where her two friends sat. Not a single 
smile when, Sunday after Sunday, the captain lugged 
a key out of his pocket when the hymn was given 
out, and audibly instructed Leonard to “ get out the 
tools,” meaning the hymn-books. During the ser- 
mon the seats were so high that there was no one to 
be seen except the preacher and the clerk—the latter 
was always asleep. And, when we came out, we 
walked away with much solemnity, the elders dis- 
cussing the sermon. 

Time that is long past appears to have been so 
much longer than any period of the present. In 
twenty years or so I suppose I, for one, shall have 
finished my earthly career—perhaps before then. 
But it does not seem so long to me now, looking 
forward to the end, as it does looking back on those 
years of school and early life, on which I have dwelt, 
perhaps, at too great length. Being a lonely man, 
without wife, kith, or kin, I like to think of the 
days when I had a brother and a sister. To be 
sure, I have them still, unaltered in affection, but 
they are not here. In the long winter evenings, 
when I am tired of pupils and melancholy, so tired 
sometimes that even Mendelssohn cannot bring me 
comfort, I sit by the fire and see little Celia once 
more as she was, wayward and fitful, restless as a 





nerva might have done, had that most unfortunate 


At the close of the hymn they | on the sunlit harbor ; or, when she grew older, de- 


claiming with passion against the wrongs she read 
of and the miseries she saw. For, as in every town 
where soidiers and sailors congregate, and drink is 
provided, there were many wrongs and much misery ; 


| wicked things which obtruded themselves upon even 


childish eyes. All evil seems to the young so easy 
to prevent and cure, 

Sitting now by the winter fire, and gazing into 
the coals, it is always Celia that I see. She runs 
through my life like a scarlet thread in silk. And 
for five years—the five years of Leonard’s “ wander- 
time”—we were always together, for I was her 
tutor. 

I forgot to mention that Iam a musician. Mu- 
sic is my profession. I am a music-master— Mr, 
L. Pulaski” is on the brass door-plate, with, under- 
neath, “ Lessons in Music and Singing.” Music has 
been my joy and solace, as well as my profession. I 
believe I could play as soon as I was born; at all 
events, I had no difficulty in learning ; and, when 
Mr. Tyrrell heard of my great gift, and generously 
presented me with a piano, I made myself, almost 
unassisted, a musician of skill as well as of feeling. 
For I played at every spare moment, and therefore I 
learned to play well. It was natural that I should 
help Cis in her music, and when I left school it was 
natural also that I should become not only her mu- 
sic-master, but her tutor in other things, and her 
companion. It was good of Mrs. Tyrrell to trust 
her to me; it was an education for me to have the 
chrage. No brother and sister could have been 
drawn more closely together than we two. And I 
am quite sure that no man could love a girl more 
than I at all times loved Celia. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A NIGHT IN 


NSOMNIA has become a common, hence a vul- 

gar, malady among us Americans—at least, to us 
who breathe the oxygen which the great waste of 
wood and water has been garnering up for us for 
centuries. Heretofore the malady has been confined 
to the few, they who sleep on pillows of down, to 
those who have too much brain, or to those who have 
a guilty conscience—so the poets have said. 

Now, however, we who have no such distinction, 
we who have adopted hair mattresses instead of hair 
shirts, who cannot claim any flattering preponderance 
of brain, and who have not had originality or bold- 
ness enough, perhaps, to earn a particularly guilty 
conscience, we too are sleepless, we toss on fevered 
pillows, we are haunted by midnight assassins of 
sleep—hours of unearned remorse, spectres of peo- 
ple we have not murdered, vengeance for sins we 
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have not.had the pleasure of committing! We start 
like guilty creatures from the commonplace linen 
sheet as if it were the poisoned mantle of Dejanira ; 
Macbeth saw no such daggers in the air as we see ; 
Cain felt no such gloomy ostracism ; Peter wept not 
such burning tears, nor is our martyrdom less com- 
plete than his—for, if our dreams may be believed, 
we are nightly crucified with the head downward. 

From such visions we awake at two o'clock in 
the morning, to pass the rest of the night in gloomy 
reveries. How all our wasted opportunities rise up 
and walk before us in their grave-clothes! How 
many sins, committed and uncommitted, find us out ! 
The naked human soul—always a ternble object, 
with no drapery of circumstance, no apology of af- 
fection, no sweet and soothing balm of sympathy— 
our own unshriven soul stands before us ! 
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Night after night we meet this object, we contem- 
plate ourselves, and get wofully tired of the subject. 
We try philosophy—it proves unavailing; we try 
memory, and, so far as we can govern that recalci- 
trant slave, he serves us well. We summon visions 
of Switzerland, look again upon the snowy wonders of 
Mont Blanc, enjoy the bride-like beauty of the Jung- 
frau, once more count the statues on the pinnacles 
of Milan Cathedral! These joys of travel last us 
one, two, many nights ; then memory grows restive, 
and will not obey, but brings us rather all that we 
wish to forget—the slights, the disappointments, the 
failures, the falseness, the poorness, of life. 

It is no wonder that, in the frequency of this uni- 
versal misery, so many people resort to opium, and 
to chloral—that most fearful antagonist of the brain, 
which simply takes a club and knocks its enemy over. 
The sleep of chloral is not a natural or a restful 
sleep. It is rather a removal of the battered and 
bruised brain into another room, where it recovers at 
leisure, to become more frightfully active than be- 
fore. Opium takes a more deliberate revenge. It 
gives halcyon slumbers, that it may strike its fangs 
deep into the moral sense ; woo its victim from hon- 
esty and truth and decency, then throw back a poor 
and worthless weed on the shores of time, like the 
poppy whence it springs : showy and beautiful while 
it lasts, but fading quickly into a disorganized heap. 

“Oh, that one could take his pen to bed with 
him !” said a witty preacher. Oh, that one could be 
as sleepy in the night as in the day when tasks press 
and the book waits to be finished, and the sick re- 
quire to be nursed, and the poor to be fed! What 
heavy lids descend, too, in the parlor, listening to 
some well-bred bore—the boa-constrictor of conver- 
sation who winds his heavy coils about your reluctant 
but dazed senses ! 

We remember dinner-parties, too, where a little 
slumber between the fifth and sixth courses would 
have been very gratifying; and Sunday afternoons 
in city churches—but this is chloral and opium com- 
bined. 

The physicians smile now when weary women 
come to them, wiping heavy dews from pale brows, 
and say : 

“I cannot sleep.” 

“Who can?” says the physician, wiping his 
brow. 

“It is a clot of blood too much about the heart, 
or it is a drop too little on the brain,” says another. 

‘No matter what it is; but can you make us 
sleep ?” they cry. 

“ Alas, no, unless you go to Europe !” 

Yes ; but can we all go to Europe? One sleep- 
less gentleman who can says he always sleeps well in 
Paris, “‘ because the air is bad and the water is bad 
and the people are bad,” he adds, satirically, think- 
ing of his own lovely country-place where he wants 
to be, but where, amid choicest air, flowers, green 
trees, gushing fountains, wife, children, friends, and 


a favorite industry, he sits up all night staring at the | 


+ wall like a well-bred maniac. When he gets worn 
to a skeleton with sleeplessness, he goes to Europe 


and ‘‘sleeps like a top.” Sarcasm of destiny ! he 
does not want to go to Europe. 

In joining the great regiment of insomnists (the 
| first part of whose curse is solitude, for none but a 
wretch would invade the peaceful realm of the snor- 
ers to ask them to come and join our restless mis- 
ery !) I have sought many cures, but have at last hit 
upon a new remedy, which has been to me a balm in 
Gilead. 

Having tried everything—turning night into day 
| with books and work, cold baths, a private supper 
eaten all alone by the rays of one candle (and this 
has proved very efficacious with some wakers)—I re- 
membered Dickens’s remedy for sleeplessness, a walk 
around the slums of London witha policeman. Now, 
there is not a slum within a hundred miles of me, 
nor a policeman either, I am happy to say—the ab- 
sence of the one procuring for us the absence of the 
other ; but there is a beautiful, old-fashioned garden 
near me, with long walks and shady trellis-work and 
stone-walls, and it is buried deep amid everlasting 
mountains, and shaded here and there by lofty trees. 
At its foot runs a murmuring river, and down the 
sides ef the mountain rush here and there feathery 
cascades as white as Undine’s bridal-veil ; and there 
are avenues of phlox and processions of hollyhocks ; 
old-fashioned flowers and herbs, even to the hyssop 
on the wall. 

It lay very sweet and peaceful in the moonlight 
as I looked out from a bedroom full of phantoms. I 
had been awake many nights. My remorse had be- 
come chronic ; I began, like the old Presbyterian, to 
regret the uncommitted sins of my youth. The aw- 
| ful thought that perhaps it was too late to begin to 
be wicked appalled me, for I had heard that mur- 
derers slept soundly the night before execution. 
How would a little poisoning agree with me? Un- 
fortunately, there is no one in the world that I wish 
out of it. There are many, alas! out of it who I 
wish were in it. I cannot do any Lucretia-Borgia- 
ism. No genteel crime occurs to me—no, I must 
woo sleep innocently or not at all’! 

Supposing I go down and walk in the garden by 
moonlight? It is an eccentric thing to do, but harm- 
| less. Let me try. 

It does not require much costume, for I shall 
meet no friends and acquaintances except the two 
dogs, the cat, and some squirrels—delightful advan- 
tage over ordinary promenades! An Ulster over- 
coat, and a Nubia tied round my head in the Beatrice 

Cenci style—these suffice. I must get by the dogs, 
not let them out to bay the moon, Aill this is accom- 
| plished safely. I leave the friendly shadow of the 
| back piazza with its artistic lumber of the young 
| painter’s easel, with a half-finished water-color of a 
| Scotch thistle, which looks Gothic and pre-Raphael- 
| ite in the moonlight, on the stand waiting for his 
“clever touch; the book of poetry open at “‘In a 

Gondola,” the last thing we had read aloud in the 
hot afternoon air; the lady’s embroidery, pale and 

meaningless in this spectral light ; and the chairs, 
| each suggestive of its late occupant, all standing as 
they left them—they, fortunate group, now all fast 
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I alone am awake and abroad like an evil 
What is this? What! a malignant and a 
turbaned Turk! I am frightened as I step into the 
moonlight—am I pursued? This is not Aleppo! 
“* Whence and what art thou, execrable shape?” 

It is my own shadow. The Ulster and the Nu- 
bia have made me into a very tolerable Turk, as the 
moonlight defines me on the garden-walk. I must 
not be afraid of shadows if I walk in the garden at 
two in the morning ; and what is this shadow of my 
palpable self compared to those dreadful visions of 
my impalpable self which I have been enduring all 
these wretched nights? 

The garden is full of fragrance ; the mignonette- 
bed is industriously sending up a thousand mes- 
sengers to Jupiter, who is so splendid and so near 
that I have a momentary fear that he is contem- 
plating a call upon us. Don’t come, dear planet ; 
we have no best bedroom for you! You would be a 
mere inconvenient guest, a whiter elephant than the 
Shah of Persia! I hasten to write this, and have it 
put in print, so that Jupiter can see it and not come, 
for he is—how many times bigger than we are? 
And we should be sent to eternal smash, and why 
not? That would be a magnificent way to escape 
sleepless nights. We should become a disfranchised 
atom, perhaps able to travel, and see the red planet 
Mars, who is also very radiant over the eastern hill, 
return Jupiter’s call, be feasted on Saturn’s silver 
ring, partake of hot suppers in Sirius; and yet we 
do not want Jupiter tocome! We might dissolve 


asleep. 
shape ! 


into several sleepless atoms, and—dreadful thought 


—endure myriads of wakeful nights! 

However miserable our estate, we hesitate to 
change it. The more useless our life becomes to 
others, the more hateful to ourselves, the more we 
fear to lose it. “I have suffered everything else,” 
said a hopeless invalid ; “now the dread of death 
is added on.” I do not wish to be annihilated. 

But those sweet-peas, “‘on tiptoe for a flight,” 
are very self-possessed and serene, and seem to be ful- 
filling all the delightful conditions of their being 
without any fear of Jupiter. I suspect if he only 
knows how well he looks where he is, he will stay 
there. 

Truly, a glorious night! The moon is abroad 
in state, with her two gallants in attendance. How 
respectfully they stand behind her throne, lords- 
in-waiting, like Sir Philip Sidney and the Earl of 
Leicester behind Queen Elizabeth ! 

Comparing lesser stars to greater stars is always 
“bad form”—to borrow the slang of the period— 
and I apologize to Luna, to Jupiter, to Mars. In- 
deed, I make a votive offering of you, white lily, 
the moon’s own flower, as my atonement. 
shalt have her, Luna! 


divine right of affinity ; although I have planted her | 


bulb in the earth, have watered and cared for her, 
she belongs to thee, with thine own silver white- 


ness, thine own immaculate purity, which can look | 


on all things impure and not be stained ; with thy 
simplicity and beauty of outline, whether thou art 


Thou | 
She is thine already by the | 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


| 


fading flower, thou art alike. The lily is the moon 
of the garden. 

Ah! dear lily, as I approach to pluck thee, I see 
that thou hast a lover! A splendid moth, most 
original, most beautiful. Two inches across from 
tip of wing, two shades of brown happily toned, 
two peacock’s-eyes in green and blue on the nether 
wings—four isinglass windows let in neatly by some 
celestial glazier, in the four corners of thy beauti- 
fully-shaped outlines. I forget all about votive of- 
ferings, and must catch my moth. Alas for all 
heavenly-mindedness ! how soon it disappears before 
the greed of gain ! 

To bring the butterfly-net from the back piazza, 
to catch my moth, to dispatch him, zsthetically and 
anesthetically, with the smelling-salts which fortu- 
nately belong in the pocket of my Ulster, is the 
work of a moment; I pin him, with a shawl-pin, to 
the leaf of a hollyhock, and examine him. Beauti- 
ful creature ! if I were Signor Castellani I would make 
a superb enamel breastpin of you, and sell you toa 
duchess for a thousand ducats. How you would 
light up her white throat with your dusky brown, 
the color of twilight ; how your peacock’s-eyes, cop- 
ied from the most exquisite object in the feathery 
tribe, the blue and green painting on the tail-feath- 
ers of Juno’s bird, would light up her delicate 
bloom ! 

I feel relieved ; I have committed my murder! . 
I have taken out of life the most exquisite, happy 
creature, the lover of a lily (and, perhaps, beloved 
by her), one to whom this summer night was one long 
rapture. I have left him stony, motionless, with a 
shawl-pin through his innocent diaphragm, and now 
I have appeased the deities who envied me my un- 
stained career. They can now leave me in peace. 
Lucretia Borgia, Brinvilliers, Catherine de’ Medici, 
Christina of Sweden—I join thy murderous troupe ! 

Undoubtedly they slept well, so shall I, but not 
yet. I must go and see the clove-pinks by moon- 
light. How they remind me of Motley and the 
| Dutch Republic !—and why? because nothing is so 
subtile a mnemonizer asa scent, an odor; and he 
said in his striking way of a clove, that “the clove 
has been the cause of oceans of bloodshed ; that fra- 
grant pistil, that aromatic spice, has caused half the 
wars of Holland.” Never do I see a clove, or inhale 
this rare odor of the clove-pink, but I think of that 
résumé of Holland’s struggle for her spice-bearing 
islands, her reckless burning up of stores of cinna- 
mon and cloves, lest the price should go down. 
Would that I had such a fragrant fire at this mo- 
ment! for the night waxes cold. 

And Motley has just gone, with his rare and 
gentle gifts ; and his noble and dear friend, the Queen 
of Holland, has also gone—most thoughtful woman 
in Europe! It was she who consoled him when 
his own country, blind to his merits, his patriotism, 
his purity, cast him off. There is something very 
charming in the picture of that friendship—her invit- 
ing him to one of her own palaces at The Hague, 





| that he might study her country from the best coign 


crescent, full, or gibbous, or she is bud, blossom, or | 


of vantage, that he might sit at the foot of the 
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throne he had so faithfully served, and himself pass 
into the picture-gallery of William the Silent. 

Silent, did I say? This garden is not silent. I 
thought it was when I first came into it, but now I 
hear “‘ how the water comes down at Lodore,” and, 
if I walk to the end of the hollyhock avenue, I 
shall see that waterfall which yesterday’s rain im- 
provised, a mountain-torrent—fierce, sudden, and fu- 
gitive, like a child’s grief—which rushes down to the 
already overflowing river ! 

The gladioli stand like scarlet sentinels with 
sword in hand to let me pass. Defend me, gallant 
cohorts, against the spectres and the phantoms ! 
There goes a spotted toad, and here glides a silent, 
slimy snake ; I hate him, the handsome, evil thing, 
and give him a wide berth. Here hops across the 
path something brown and sleek—what is he? a 
mole ? true child of the night ; and ever and anon a 
bat flits across between me and the moon. 

I am alone with the universe, and never have felt 
less alone. A thousand liveried lackeys in the way 
of moths, not so beautiful as he I have murdered, 
and who now lies like Monaldeschi in his bloody 
cloak on the palace-floor—no, on the hollyhock-leaf 
—but still very beautiful, are flying about. Shall I 
catch more? I have heard that molasses on trees is 
an admirable idea ; I will go and get some molasses. 

Do not think, dear reader, that Luna has made 
me lunatic! The moon is dangerous, I know, but I 
am not yet mad. No; it is a common feat of the in- 
sectivorous to smirch trees with molasses, and thus 
catch unwary moths, 

I go on, and look for a moment at the waterfall 
—it is like Henry of Navarre’s white plume—and 
then retrace my steps to the kitchen. 

Yes, that ‘* brown buttery-hatch ” is the kitchen- 
window, a commonplace article by the garish light 
of day; but, if “thou wouldst view fair Melrose 
right,” or the kitchen-window, go view it by the pale 
moonlight. It is really pretty, with its straggling 
vines, at this hour—as what is not ? 

I find it a burglarious effort to reach my own 
kitchen. If it is half as hard to the suspicious tramp 
who passed yesterday and asked for food, and looked 
at the cellar-door inquiringly, I shall be glad. I 
must pass the two dogs—not a difficult operation, for 
they are selfish, pampered voluptuaries, and are not 
troubled with sleepless nights. I must regain my 
candle ; I must undo unexpected bolts and bars; I 
shall not meet the cook, that fearful tyrant—this is 
one encouraging circumstance! I reach the deserted 
village. Its inhabitants are now only two ants walk- 
ing over the brown sugar. Shall I mention them to 
the cook in the morning? No! It would be wiser 
not to mention them to that melancholy and tear- 
ful and irascible being, who threatens to leave by 
every possible and impossible train, but who still 
remains, which is the most melancholy thing for 
the rest of us—no, silence is golden! She is an ex- 
cellent cook, and a neat ; let us drop a tear on those 
ants, and blot them out forever ! 

Besides, what right have I in my own kitchen at 
two in the morning? Three, the clock says. Three! 





There is the clock ticking away, counting the unne- 
cessary moments as a miser his unemployed coins ; 
for of what use is time in this deserted temple of in- 
dustry at three in the morning? The clock keeps it 
up as a matter of habit, nor minds a sleepless night. 
Where is the molasses-jug? The pepper-box has a 
spectral look, and is at hand. I can find the vine- 
gar-cruet and the flour-barrel, but the molasses-jug 
evades me. Is it full of the slave-spirit of conceal- 
ment? does it yet bear in its sluggish current the 
groans of those West Indian negroes who have ex- 
pressed it from the sugar-cane with sighs and tears? 
No; it rebukes my romantic reveries by standing 
right before me—square, unpoetical, unimaginative, 
unideal molasses-jug! I pour a small quantity into 
a cup and depart. 

To smear the rugged trunk of an ancient apple- 
tree with molasses by aid of a rhubarb-leaf is a diffi- 
cult operation, and a new one. Performed in my 
present dress, it has an insane look ; and I cannot 
forbear giving a sort of eldritch laugh, which has a 
very bad sound. Fortunately, no one hears me but 
a pair of squirrels, who are having a very decided 
flirtation, and so probably do not hear or see me. 
People engaged in that world-renowned business 
rarely see anything but themselves ; and the squirrels 
are up and down one tree, and over a fence and a 
field, and up another, and then into a very dark hole 
in the chestnut, before I can inquire how my laugh 
affected them. 

And now the moon sleeps with Endymion. She 
has disappeared behind the mountain, and Jupiter 
and Mars are going, too. I feel the air more chilly. 
The flowers are becoming ghostly ; I will go down 
toward the kitchen-garden, and see spirits amid the 
corn-stalks. People have seen them among the rye 
and barley often enough! What do they distill from 
corn-stalks? ‘‘ The bright side of Nature” is tow- 
ard me. How possible to imagine a real murderer 
beyond yonder elm-tree! It looks as if, like Eng- 
land’s royal oak, it could hide a fugitive. The wind 
is tossing the long branches in a melancholy and 
mysterious way. Orpheus is playing on his immortal 
instrument. It is easy to understand the story of the 
dryads and the hamadryads at such an hour, and the 
worship of the Druids becomes a matter of fact and 
probable religion. 

An hour ago I was a star-worshiper, and sought, 





like the monks of old, a message from the planets. I 
| could understand those visionaries of the East who 
in the silence of the desert and in the dry, warm, 
clear air became the readers of men’s destinies 
through the conjunctions of the stars. Now I ama 
Druid on Salisbury Plain, and offer up my sacrifice 
to the gods of the wood and the earth. Then I 
| traveled with Mohammed, and we turned our camels 
| away from the caravan, to lose ourselves in the des- 
| ert, that we might commune with our own hearts and 
yonder heavens. Now I am with wretched Norma 
| under the greenwood-tree, waiting for that sad Druid 
chorus as she walks under the eternal shadow toward 
the dark oblivion ! 
It is always the darkest, the hour before day. I 
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begin to think of returning to my friendly candle, to 
the shelter of the phantom-filled bedroom, when sud- 
denly a friendly ‘‘ Peep!” reaches me from the branch 
of an evergreen. That is followed by a chorus of 
high sopranos, and a hundred robin-redbreasts begin 
the business of waking up. The woodpeckers, who 
have been tapping about at the trunks of trees all 
night, join in; then come the thrushes, clear and 
musical, the choristers of the morning, joyous har- 
bingers, always in tune. These birds cannot sing 
false ; it is only we who could do that. 

Then a great chorus of wood-robins, full of busi- 
ness and work, but who do not forget to ask a bless- 
ing on theirwork. Then a chipping and a chirping, 
so prolonged, shrill, monotonous, and pertinacious, 
that it offends me, did I not see a new light, a roseate 
streak in the east. Morning is coming! It will be a 
good opportunity. I will stay and see the sunrise, 
of which I have often heard, although I begin to 
feel as if bed, afterall, were not such a bad thing, 
and as if I might, if I should try, possibly sleep in 
one. 
I have struggled hard all night not to quote 
Shakespeare ; I have resisted bravely all allusions to 





Titania, and musk-roses, and patines of bright gold, 
and all that he has said about midsummer nights and 
sleep ; for, whenever you rush into a new expe- | 
rience, you suddenly find that he has been there be- | 
fore you, and all his miraculous words stamp them- 
selves on your brain with a new illumination ; but 
now I give way, and remark : 
“ Night’s candles are put out, and jocund Day 
Stands laughing on the misty mountain-tops!” 

For every word of these wonderful lines is a pict- 
ure; you seem, as the first rosy flush kisses the 
mountain-top, to see the gay fellow, an image of 
youth and immortal beauty, poised amid the mists 
which rise, and dissolve, and fly away before him. 

All night long, I remember now, I have been ad- 
miring the mists in the moonlight. What pale, spec- 
tral, tall, winding-sheet forms they were! Down in 
the valley, how they followed each other along the 
river-bank ! White Ladies of Avenel, with clinging 
robes ; Maids of the Mist, throwing out slender arms 
to capture unwary lovers ; pale ghosts, creeping up 
the mountain-sides, recalling Vathek and all his un- 
holy crew—a graceful, sweeping, unhealthful thing, 
mist, strangely beautiful and pathetic! Phzedras, 
Francescas, Guineveres, doomed to a cold grave in 
the realms of restless air ; no stay for their shadowy 
feet, poor things ! no bed for their sleepless nights ! 

But day has come—sunrise, before which all 
ghosts disappear. Old religions die away ; the star- 








worshipers are gone; the pagans are buried; the 
great god Pan is dead ; the Druids lie under their 
oaks ; and the sun, which once gilded the hills of 
Judea with a glorious rising, is chasing away the 
mists of old mistakes, old legends, and strange 
dreams ! 

I start to seek the forsaken room once more which 
had held such impatient and dreary experiences, As 
I do so, I look at my molasses-coated tree ; it is 
variegated with captured moths. More terrible than 
the sunken ditch which the Flemish burghers dug 
for the French gentlemen at Coutrai, my plumed 
warriors have become fixed in inextricable confusion 
on the slimy surface. ‘ Horse and plume, sword 
and spear,” an avalanche of beauty, rewards me. 
Impetuous, thoughtless valor has fallen before a vul- 
gar subterfuge. To-morrow or to-day—what time 
is it?—I will come and gather in my golden spurs ; 
more crimes, more murders. Ten thousand moths rise 
to accuse me! I shall sleep the sleep of the just. 

Instead of seeing only the four walls of my room, 
what a journey I have had! How every flower, ev- 
ery stray breeze, each phantom of mist, each new 
shadow, each evanescent perfume, each dryad’s arm, 
each Undine’s song, has brought me consolation 
and calm! It was not far to walk; and yet it has 
taken me a thousand miles from myself. A thou- 
sand, did I say? Tens of thousands, into the realms 


| of infinite space—to Jupiter and back ; and, farther 


still, into the lands of creeds outworn, and into Na- 
ture’s fastnesses, where she keeps her dearest secrets. 
Now for a longer journey to the land of Nod! 
Now draw the curtains tight ; shut out the day, jo- 
cund as he is; let sleep, well spoken of by priest 
and poet, come to my rescue! For a healthy fa- 
tigue, so different from that fatigue which sharpens 
up and distracts the nerves, has touched my eyelids 
with a judicious balm. Out, brief candle! thy work 
is done for the present; vanish, like the mists! 
There, I have forgotten to bring in my moth, my 
peacock-eye! He is pinned to some unknown holly- 
hock-leaf. No matter ; let him remain there. I goto 
a land where there are many more beautiful than he. 
I am indifferent to everything but an extra blanket ; 
how welcome is its soft embrace! Notocsin but the 
breakfast-bell can rouse me further ; and, when I 
hear ¢hat, I shall dally with the sound, and woo one 
more delicious unconsciousness. It was but half- 
past four when I came past the clock, and nine—ten 
—are reasonable hours. 

“’Tis twenty years till then !” I say, sleepily, in 
far different mood from /«/iet’s—wishing it were a 
hundred—and so, good-night ! 
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OULD you ascend the heavens ? Climb if youcan : 
The heavens were dusty if they were not high. 


\ 


Know, Christ will lead, not lift, the soul of man 
Into the pleasant places of the sky. 
VOL, III.—24 


Ah ! languid hand, safe in some scented glove, 

Drop that bright prayer-book, catch at rock and thorn ; 
Give alms of bread, give truer alms of love, 

To other hands, whose stains and scars you scorn ! 
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T is undoubtedly true that, of what have so long 

been known as the four sister arts, poetry, all 
things considered, enjoys the most limited kind of pop- 
ularity. Its devotees are still passionate and enthusias- 
tic enough, but, between extreme affection and cold 
indifference, it has scarcely any intermediate degrees 
of regard bestowed upon it. Painting has not only 
her zealous artists to support her cause, but she also 
possesses what might be called an immense pur- 
chasing constituency. Music is not alone loved by 
those for whom the mysteries of creative harmony 
and brilliant instrumentation are more or less con- 
quered difficulties, but she counts by the thousands 
and tens of thousands, in every civilized country of 
the globe, such worshipers as are able to serve her 
through no other means than those of respectful 
attention. Even sculpture, though she has been 
declared a lost art, appeals as directly at this time 
to those observers for whom even the rudiments of 
drawing are a complete realm of ignorance, as she 
may be said to have done in the most palmy Athe- 
nian days ; her position as an art (and here is the 
point for which consideration is especially asked in 
each of the cases under review) does not suffer be- 
cause of any languor in the popular taste, but rather 
because of a marked inability among modern sculp- 
tors to more than remotely imitate ancient methods. 
A fine statue in a public square is stared at, com- 
mented upon, and admired with zest by the passing 
populace, if at all worthy of admiration. In like 
manner, it might be added, is a striking picture 
eagerly gazed at by crowds if exhibited in a shop- 
window of some great thoroughfare; while the 
throngs that people our gardens and parks when- 
ever, on summer afternoons, a brass-band is ex- 
pected to contribute its enlivening influence, well 
attest the powers of musical sound over the mind 
and heart of the multitude. 

But with poetry it is quite another matter. 
Many centuries have passed since the poet has won 
any broad recognition amid the general community. 
Even the greatest poets have addressed small audi- 
ences both before and after their deaths, the audi- 
ence in the former case being usually restricted by 
very narrow limitations. The apparently exception- 
al instance of Robert Burns is not to be cited here, 
for that poet reached his wide public through the 
medium of his songs and ballads, music being able 
to accomplish what his simple vernacular might 
doubtless have tried in vain. The Panathenzan fes- 
tivals, with their attendant recitations of epic poems, 
are as old as Athens herself. Only among the 
Greek race has poetry ever been an art to whose 
beauties the great mass of the people were sensi- 
tively alive. Throughout the civilized world to- 
day she addresses, in all countries, a circle of appre- 
ciative listeners that must be called an extremely 
small one. To be “without poetical taste” is a 
mental condition which we very frequently find co- 
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existent with excellent culture in other directions, 
And yet it is undoubtedly true that poetry, in our 
own English tongue at least, has to-day reached a 
higher condition of artistic development than it has 
ever before held. Writers of English verse have a 
keener sense of the grace, adaptability, and sugges- 
tiveness to be found in mere words alone ; their 
management of the subtiler rhythmical effects notice- 
ably has improved in facile ease; they have em- 
ployed less monotonous metres ; they have not infre- 
quently dealt in novelty as regards certain hitherto 
unemployed rhymes ; now and then, though rarely, 
as might be supposed, they have invented absolutely 
new rhythms, like those in the case of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s “ Daisy,” and Mr. Swinburne’s solemnly mag- 
nificent “Super Flumina Babylonis.” That the 
refinement of an art should make it less intelligible 
to the unlearned is easily supposable ; but corre- 
spondent to any decrease in popularity on the one 
side there might be expected to take place a certain 
deepening of esteem on the other. And yet we 
find that the most literate classes at the present pe- 
riod, though they throng concert-rooms and picture- 
galleries, are, if anything, less given to the reading 
of poetry than of old—surely less so than in the age 
of Raleigh and Lovelace, when sonneteering among 
educated people was held as an almost indispensable 
part of education itself. 

What, then, is the cause of this somewhat curious 
esthetic torpor in modern times, manifested so 
pointedly with relation to a single art, and exerting 
its ungenial influence upon some of the most noble 
minds? Is it, as many would declare, explainable by 
the stimulated activity of scientific thought through- 
out the present century? That would seem hardly 
probable, for Science, so long as she performs her 
proper office, deals with a domain of inquiry widely 
remote from all imaginative culture, and seeks her 
warmest supporters among intellects and tempera- 
ments of a distinctly practical tendency. Fiction, 
appealing strongly as it does to a wholly opposite 
sort of mental receptiveness, and often lying, so to 
speak, upon the border-land of poetry, is perhaps in 
greater demand at present than ever before at any 
known literary period ; and while the love for beauty 
in other forms widely manifests itself, such evidence 
would alone go to prove that what is called the po- 
etical temperament has suffered from no real diminu- 
tion. 

The assumption was recently made, it will be 
remembered, that modern English poetry had 
reached, in this century, a noteworthy condition of 
technical and artistic improvement. It will be well 
to add, also, that to a close and unprejudiced inves- 
tigator the living heirs of Byron, Shelley, and 
Wordsworth, have shown themselves weil worthy of 
their ancestral honors. Be this as it may, however, 
the fact that our poetry is by no means in danger of 








becoming “a lost art” can suffer denial from none 
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except the most narrow-sighted commentators. It 
is believed, indeed, by the present writer, that our 
poetry was never in so prosperous and promising 
a state as now, both in the matter of thought and 
workmanship. If this be true, why should not its 
effect upon the large body of well-educated people, 
no less in England than here, possess more of 
breadth and depth? Why is it that the average 
young man of our day reads the poetry, both of 
these and of other times, with far more reluctance 
than he would visit a sale of French paintings or 
spend an hour in listening to some accomplished 
pianist ? 

Is it not because, while he intuitively may under- 
stand enough about painting and music to afford him 
pleasure, the necessity of previous instruction puts 
forward, in the case of poetry, an almost imperative 
claim? He may be born without what is termed an 
ear for music, yet delicate melodies and fine har- 
monizations may act upon him soothingly or exalt- 
ingly ; he may be ignorant of drawing or coloring, 
and yet take delight in admirable specimens of both ; 
but it is a different matter for one not possessed of a 
strong native taste in the direction of rhythmic forms 
to acquire, through the mere process of ordinary read- 
ing, any lucid insight into their beauties and charms. 
It is an astonishing fact that, while our schools and 
colleges spend months of tuition upon the consider- 
ation of Greek and Latin prosodaic rules, scarcely 
any attention whatever is bestowed upon so appar- 
ently despicable a question as English “longs and 
shorts.” There is no doubt that an extremely prev- 


alent ignorance of the simplest matters connected 
with versification exists in consequence of this 


neglect. After all, in spite of those conflicting defi- 
nitions of poetry which have been given for centu- 
ries, the one practical difference between prose and 
it is of purely structural character. Not to be conver- 
sant with the laws governing this structure of neces- 
sity makes the poet address his hearers in an uncom- 
prehended tongue. It is useless to say that the 
thought in a poem may delight or thrill readers to 
whom all measures are a terra incognita, for in such 
cases this thought confronts the intelligence as poet- 
ical prose, and as that only. There are pages in the 
writings of George Sand and Turgénieff that are 
absolutely drenched with the poetical spirit; but 
these are not poetry, for the blunt and despotic rea- 
son that they are—prose. Metrical arrangement is 
as inseparably a portion of all poetry as its fibrous 
groundwork of a leaf. The one cannot exist with- 
out the other, no matter how many grades of worth 
and worthlessness versified compositions may be ca- 
pable of occupying. 

In most cases, it would be safe to say, versifica- 
tion is wholly scorned as a study, except where the 
classics are used as a sort of gracious excuse for its 
consideration. Those who do not learn that Horace 
wrote many of his odes in Sapphics and Alcaics are 
consequently often left to be informed by accident 
alone on the subject of Milton having written in 
iambic pentameter. There seems a kind of cruelty 
in the bald statement that scarcely one out of ten 





well-educated American girls could at the present 
moment define the word “iambus” if requested to 
do so; and yet this is a truth whose corroboration 
possesses a melancholy facility for all. 

It is by no means suggested that poetry should be 
read with any distinct consciousness on the reader’s 
part that he is now dealing with a measure of this 
sort and now with one of that ; the only point urged 
is, in a large majority of instances, his complete in- 
ability to tell dactyl from trochee. Without a certain 
metrical sympathy on his reader’s part—a sympathy 
that can be reputably cultivated when it is not warm- 
ly spontaneous—the poet labors under massive diffi- 
culties indeed. A noticeable example of a poetical 
volume which it would be almost folly and waste of 
time to read without this sort of easy familiarity is 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Songs before Sunrise.” Here the 
metre and its wonderful management on the part 
of the poet constitute an ever-varying yet incessant 
beauty. The thought has a kind of fervid lyrical 
monotony ; it is a book written altogether in the 
grand manner, and consequently not a little weari- 
some in its heroic passionateness if viewed merely as 
an intellectual product. To read this book without 
thoroughly feeling its magnificent rhythmic swing 
and pulsation would be more than stripping the 
fragrance from a rose ; it would, indeed, be to spoil 
half of the rose’s petals as well. 

The usual amount of poetical instruction received 
by young men and women—of this country at least 
—is in any case strikingly meagre. They frequently 
make their first acquaintance with Milton’s great 
epic as something to be “‘ parsed,” substantive by 
substantive and verb by verb. If possessed of any 
genuine taste for poetry, they are, it is true, usually 
directed toward works of classic excellence, though 
rarely instructed regarding the shades of merit which 
such works may contain. How often, for example, 
are the beauties and vulgarities of “‘ Don Juan” de- 
voured by young lovers of poetry with a most undis- 
criminating eagerness! Nothing is more easy than 
to have our literary appreciativeness set in a low 
critical key by the errors of early neglect ; and, if 
this be true of the substance of poetry, it is equally 
true with regard to versification, that element of 
poetry which, as before has been said, constitutes 
one of its inalienable characteristics. There is no 
reason why the art of versification should not be 
taught in our schools and colleges. It is a legitimate 
portion of belles-lettres, and daily or weekly exer- 
cises in it would be of unquestionable advantage to 
the student. The necessity of ultimately becoming 
a Longfellow is quite separable from the accom- 
plishment of writing respectable iambics. The great 
point gained from this sort of knowledge is, that he 
who possesses it has learned the language in which 
he shall be addressed by all the poetry, good or bad, 
which he reads hereafter. When he meets with such 
a passage as— 


“. ... him the Almighty power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal height, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition "— 
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he will understand by just what special variation of 
the ordinary measure Milton has produced that pre- 
cipitously breakneck effect which these lines convey 
almost on the instant to nearly every reader ; and his 
admiration, instead of being the sort of dumb thrill 
which in similar cases so often makes itself felt, will 
take the definite colors of a rational judgment. If 
he be a person naturally unimpressionable by rhythms 
of any sort whatever, the mere unusualness of the 
metrical arrangement must strike him, provided pre- 
vious instruction has prepared the way for it to do 
so; and, in either case, it would seem that he were 
by no means the loser for past study. This study, 
too, is in no sense a hard one. Technical perfection 
may be difficult of acquirement, but that is wholly 
another thing ‘from the power to readily recognize 
such perfection in others. We ourselves may speak 





the poet’s language with stumbling slowness, yet 
have gained enough knowledge of it to easily com- 
prehend its differing cadences, its degrees and vari- 
ations of sweetness, profundity, and power. And 
such knowledge cannot fail to be a precious gain 
enough for those whom it dowers. It must aid all 
zsthetically ; it would be to many a delightful intel- 
lectual novelty ; and to many more there is little 
doubt that it would prove of inestimable service. 
Without much danger of appearing dogmatic, any 
one might to-day very insistently make the statement 
that, because versification as an art is so narrowly 
and so ill understood, all modern poetry fights 
against a most adverse environment, and fails, for 
this reason alone, to hold that majestic position in 
popular esteem which the ancient world so reverent- 
ly gave it. 





THE RIBBON OF HONOR. 


HE night was very cold, and we had drawn up 

around the fire—an open fire of sea-coal, which 
the size of the room rendered necessary, even when 
the furnace was, according to Patrick, “at the top 
of its hate.” We were a small party—my cousin, 
and my cousin’s wife, her sister, Patty Emerson—a 
dark-eyed, Castilian-looking girl, whom you were 
constantly naming, in your imagination, Sefiora Inez, 
or Dolores ; anything but the commonplace “‘ Patty,” 
to which she really responded—and Major Howith, 
an English friend of my cousin’s and a charming 
person, easy, jovial, and sympathetic, and with a 
background of personal history which dated from 
the Crimea. 

With myself we made just five, a group unequal 
as to whist, but quite equal to a much livelier pas- 
time—story-telling. The major, good fellow, had 
‘**opened the ball” with a “thrilling tale” or two 
from his Crimean experiences, and then for the first 
time we discovered that he was one of those heroes 
who had won the Victoria cross. Patty’s eyes glis- 
tened. 

** Oh, to think,” she cried out, “that we here in 
America have gone through such a war, have had 
such splendid heroes, and not a national badge or a 
ribbon of honor to crown and specialize our special 
heroes !"” 

My cousin—who was himself something of a hero 
in the war, and whom we all called the colonel, when 
we did not more affectionately and irreverently style 
him “Cousin Jim”—at this point gave utterance to 
an exclamation which at once aroused our interest. 

** What is it, colonel ?—there’s a bee buzzing in 
your bonnet, that’s certain ; and, as I’ve told all my 
stories for to-night, you might as well open up your 
budget,” put in Major Howith. We all joined in 
this invitation, or suggestion, and, after a minute or 
two, my cousin’s pleasant voice was telling the story 
of the evening —the story of “ THE RIBBON OF 
Honor.” 

** You remember Melroe?” he hegan, glancing at 





us three ladies. ‘‘ He was the brightest, gayest little 
fellow, this Melroe,” addressing himself to Major 
Howith, “ the life of my regiment, and he had won 
his captaincy though he was but three-and-twenty. 
The night before his last battle, I recollect, was a 
specially merry evening all round, owing to Melroe’s 
wit and humor and drollery. Dalzell, of the Fif- 
teenth, and Melroe, had a tent together, and Hoyle 
and the two brothers Archy and Cam Browne, to- 
gether with myself, were invited in that night to a 
little supper of Mel’s giving. I recollect perfectly, 
as I went in, seeing Melroe bending over the oysters 
which he was cooking upon a spirit-lamp. He was 
great at all those things, and Cam Browne was run- 
ning him as only Cam Browne could. ‘ You've 
missed your vocation, Mel; you should have been 
apprenticed to Soyer,’ Cam was saying. ‘ You al- 
ways had a knack at that kind of messing ; and I 
remember,’ turning to the rest of us, ‘when he came 
a little urchin to school ; and he, actually, at that 
tender age, had furnished himself with sundry tin 
cups and various conveniences for brewing messes ; 
and he was forever at it.’ As I heard this I re- 
called the first time I met the youngster myself. I 
was at the same school, one of the seniors, and he 
was a little chap not yet turned into his teens, very 
fond of play, very fond of his tin-cup business, and 
very much afraid of ghosts. I used to meet him run- 
ning down: the corridors after dark. And once I 
remember very well, when we were all in our rooms 
and the lights were being put out, how a little white 
face looked in, and a little, shaky voice cried, ‘ King, 
will you lend me your toothache-drops?’ I ques- 
tioned the boy: ‘Got the toothache, Mel?’ ‘No,’ 
he answered, ‘ but Morty has.’ ‘So you braved 
the ghosts for Morty’s toothache,’ I returned, vi- 
ciously ; ‘and what’s more, to my thinking, the 
cold.’ I told him I didn’t think I should crawl out 
of my warm bed on such an errand, and that Jack 
Frost, the very whitest ghost he ever saw, was waiting 
for him in that entry. The little chap flared up like 
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a rocket. ‘ Do you think I’d let a chap have a tooth- 
ache for all the ghosts in the world?’ he cried out, 
passionately, winding up with, ‘Oh, I hate you big 
boys ; you're all so selfish!’ I tried to mollify him by 
offering to light him back, but he snatched the drops 
and banged the door in my face ; and I heard him 
running down the dark corridor, gasping every inch 
of the way for fear of the ghosts, and all for Morty 
Richmond his room-mate’s toothache ; and I know 
of this little man’s lying awake for hours one night 
with his own toothache, which he bore rather than 
brave the dark corridors! I told this story just as I 
am telling it now to the fellows that night in the 
tent, as we all stood and watched Melroe at his oys- 
ters. I hada special reason for telling it. I knew 
very well that not a man in all the regiment was so 
little understood as Holland Melroe—perhaps so lit- 
tle appreciated. His estimate there that night, with 
those who liked him heartily too, was of a gay, good- 
humored fellow, who teok his soldier’s life as easily 
as was consistent with a good deal of laziness, and a 
little shrinking from any active service, I felt sure 
that I read him better than this, and that beneath 
this exterior of laziness and shrinking there lay noble 
qualities of courage and valor. As I finished my 
story that night, Dalzell called out, ‘ You ought to 
have had a medal for overcoming your dragon, Mel.’ 
‘Or a cordon bleu,’ Cam Browne suggested. From 


that they all fell to talking of the foreign system of 
badges and medals of honor, and one of the young 
men pulfed out of his pocket, I recollect, a Cornhill 
Magazine, and read to us Thackeray’s Roundabout 


paper ‘On Ribbons.’ The final summing up of the 
talk was in great agreement with Thackeray, and 
the general conclusion that we ought to have a ‘ rib- 
bon of honor,’ ‘not simply a Kearny cross, but a 
grand cordon bleu, or a medal coming straight from 
the heart and hand of that grand old fellow Abraham 
Lincoln,’ Dalzell burst out. ‘ Of course we’re all 
too modest to ever expect to be decked in that way, 
but how many of us would disdain it ?’ he concluded. 

“ As the talk deepened, Melroe’s face had lost its 
gayety, I noticed. He drew a deep sigh as Dalzell 
spoke, and a wistful look came into his eyes. I 
could guess pretty well how it was with him. What 
was he, beside them? What brilliant, or courageous, 
or soldierly, or spirited qualities had he? These 
men would easily win their cordon bleu, for they 
were without fear. Without fear! That was what 
was in his mind, as he very shortly confessed, by a 
blundering, honest question bearing directly upon the 
subject. How did it feel to be without fear? Ev- 
ery man of them knew of this little white ghost of 
Melroe’s, yet every one of them knew that he never 
had failed to do his duty. They had laughed quietly 
together over it, and said: ‘Mel is a good fellow; 
he never will run away, but he will never distin- 
guish himself—that is certain.” And now suddenly 
with his question arose another with them: How 
came he here into this voluntary service with this 
characteristic? But before asking it they answered 
his query, one and another smiling, yet serious and 
truthful. 


“ At their first battle? yes, it had been a shock, 
and then it was over. Various emotions assailed 
them now, but none of fear. But how was it with 
him? they asked. They all knew something how it 
was, as I have said, but not wholly, until he burst out 
impulsively : 

“Well, to tell the truth, boys, I will own that I 
am awfully afraid every time, to this day, and I can’t 
get over it.’ 

*** But how came you here, anyway, with that 
feeling, and being here why do you stay?’ asked 
Cam Browne. 

“For a moment there was a look of surprise on 
Melroe’s face, a look as if he doubted whether he 
had heard aright. 

“* How came I?" he uttered, slowly ; ‘how could 
I stay at home? A man can’t choose at such a time. 
If I saw an assassin enter my friend’s house, while 
he lay sleeping, I might be very much afraid of the 
assassin, but I couldn’t very well go on my way in 
safety, and tell some other mar to go forward to the 
rescue. I might recoil from the encounter, but I 
should recoil ten times more from the skulking away 
from it. No,’ he went on, ‘I thought this all over ; 
I knew it would hurt —this kind of life—but I 
concluded it would hurt a great deal more to turn 
my back upon it. Why, believing as I do, you 
know, a fellow couldn't.’ I can see Hoyle, and 
Dalzell, and the two Brownes, exchange glances 
here. They two, ay, and every one of them there, 
I knew, thought of the story of the boy at school, 
even then manfully fighting his ghosts for his prin- 
ciple. Those of us who had smiled at this ghost 
and said, ‘ Mel is a good fellow; he never will run 
away, but he never will distinguish himself—that is 
certain,’ now, in contemplation of this courageous 
cowardice, felt inclined to doff our hats to the sim- 
ple, manly fellow we had underrated, and to ask his 
pardon. But there was little said in acknowledg- 
ment or praise; it was a tender subject, involving 
this foregone lighter estimate ; but there were warmth 
and friendliness in the ‘good-nights,’ which con- 
veyed to him a sense of sympathy, an assurance to 
his modest mind that he had not spoken too freely. 
I remember Cam Browne said laughingly as he left 
the tent, ‘ After all, captain, you may win your cor- 
don bleu before any of us yet.’ 

“ They were light words spoken hastily, out of the 
warm, kind heart of the young officer, as a good-na- 
tured remark to evince his belief in that moral 
courage that he admired. Light words, and even 
while they were being spoken, perhaps Fate was 
weaving that destiny which should make them no 
longer light words in the memory of us who listened 
| to them. 

“ The next day we fought the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville. Toward the latter part of the day, when 
| defeat-was beginning to stare us in the face, after 

the earlier promise of victory, which combined and 
| splendid action and the most untiring gallantry had 
| given, I received a message from Major Dalzell to 
| send a reénforcement to the left wing, where Cap- 
| tain Melroe and himself were endeavoring to hold 
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their ground and save their colors. I had onlya | he was an orphan, and without brothers or sisters. 
handful of men that I could ill spare, but I sent If he had had a sweetheart, I would have sent it to 
them immediately, for I knew that Dalzell would | her, that she might have known what a hero she had 
not have applied for help unless he had great need. | lost in this young fellow, whose delicate, sensitive 
Immediate action being suspended for a time on my | nature shrank from the conflicts which his great soul 
right, I had a brief opportunity to observe the move- | urged him into. I have seen many brave charges, 
ments of the left. As I looked through my glass, | many forlorn hopes carried, since that day, Howith, 
I saw Dalzell advance with his column, not a large | but I never saw a braver charge or a more forlorn 
body of men, but compact and in order. A heavy | hope carried than this that led Melroe to his death. 
roar of musketry met them ; still they kept on, | We mourned Dalzell, good fellow, but there was 
though I could see that the raking fire had told. | something in the loss of Melroe that went beyond 
The next charge was more fatal. As the smoke | every other loss. We loved him better than we 
cleared, the lamentable effect was obvious. More | knew, and when we buried him there every one of 
than one gallant fellow had fallen ; among them their | us recalled that sentence of his, ‘I might recoil from 
leader, Dalzell. The column began to waver. The | the encounter, but I should recoil ten times more 
consequence at this particular point of a panic and a | from the skulking away from it.’” 
rout would be especially disastrous, I rose in my A momentary silence fell wpon us all as the colo- 
saddle with my excitement. ‘Ah,’ I thought, ‘if I | nel ceased. But as he closed his memorandum- 
could only dash forward to the rescue !’ book, shutting in the strip of blood-stained, faded 
“At that moment I saw that a new leader had | silk, a voice broke the silence : 
arisen. I saw him rush forward, I saw him glance “ James, give it to me—Holland Melroe’s cordon 
back to the broken, wavering ranks, I saw him | d/eu/” 
beckon them on with his sword, and, more than all, “You, Patty?” 
by a look of command that impressed me even then. ““Yes, to me, James,” Patty answered, quite 
At sight of him the wavering ranks closed in, and | steadily, though white as the dead. 
dashed forward, with a shout that reached me where Mechanically, perhaps instinctively, the colonel 
I watched, and which I knew meant victory or | held out the sacred memento without a word. But 
death. A few moments later the Sixteenth came up | the colonel’s wife had no such delicate instinct of the 
to reénforce the right wing, and I had the liberty to | truth. 
ride forward. Melroe—for you have guessed that ‘* What do you mean, Patty ?” she exclaimed. 
he was the leader who took Dalzell’s place—Melroe, “TI mean,” returned Patty, with great dignity, 
by his magnetic leadership, his dash and spirit, had | “ that I have a better right to Holland Melroe’s cor- 
saved his colors, and won, for his men at least, a fa- | dow é/eu than any one else!” 
mous victory, one of those side-issues of success “O Patty! and all the time you were—” But 
which go far to ameliorate the greater defeat. Mrs. King’s discretion at this point came back to 
“ But it was a victory I didn’t feel much like re- | her ; it was too late, however, to serve her purpose. 
joicing in, as I saw Melroe himself lying on a little “Yes, Emily; all the time I was engaged to 
hillock, shot through the heart. The color-sergeant | Morton Eames! But you know who brought me 
—a little Irish fellow—had dragged him to the up- | into that. It was scarcely my own doing, and Hol- 
land where he lay, and as I approached, he took off | land Melroe never sought me after he discovered 
his cap, more in honor to the dead than to me, and | that my word was passed to another. But, before he 
said chokingly : discovered this, I knew his heart afid mine. When 
“*See that, colonel, he seized ’em out of my | I got news of his death I broke my engagement to 
hand as I was tuk, dizzy-like, with this scratch on | Morton, but I could not go talking about Holland 
my forehead, and when I came to myself, he had got | then. I had no right to tell the truth then who could 
his death a-saving of me and the flag, sir.’ not tell it before—who had to be told by death what 
“The little sergeant had laid the colors upon the | the whole truth meant even to myself.” 
dead breast of his officer as tenderly as a mother By this time we had all beén brought up, as it 
might strew flowers upon her child. Cam Browne | were, to Patty’s revelation—all but Mrs. King. I 
just then joining me, I pointed to the sad spectacle. | noticed vaguely that she looked disturbed, and 
Cam bent over and touched the tattered remnants | glanced uneasily at Major Howith. But for that I 
that meant so much, and had cost so much. ‘ He | should have forgotten his presence, yet even then he 
has won his cordon bleu!’ he said, significantly. | did not seem an intruder, stranger though he was. 
Yes, he had won his codon b/en, the brave little fel- | The colonel, always fond of his little sister Patty, as 
low, fighting a double enemy every inch of the way.” | he called her, found new cause for tenderness now. 
The colonel paused a moment, and took out an old | She had beer Melroe’s sweetheart—Melroe, whom 
memorandum-book ; opening it, he drew forth some- | he had loved! And, leaning forward, he took her in 
thing that seemed of many colors, a strip either of | his arms and kissed her. 
paper or silk, only a few inches in length and The next morning I got the meaning of Mrs. 
breadth. “ This,” he resumed, “is a piece of that | King’s disturbance. She came into my room, with 
cordon bleu, It was wet with his blood when I | the words— 
took it, and I have kept it ever since, for I knew no ** Just think of Patty’s making such a mess of 
one else who was nearer to Melroe than myself, for | it!” 
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“* What do you mean?” I inquired, thoroughly 
amazed, 

“Oh, dear! what do I mean? Don’t you see 
that Major Howith was immensely pleased with Pat- 
ty? And now, just for that old sentimental nonsense 
being dragged up, it will fall through, for he is not 
the man to play second-fiddle to any other man, 
dead or alive. And it would have been such a 
match for Patty!” wound up the fascinating but 
worldly Mrs. King. 

I turned upon her all the vials of my wrath. 
Patty had come out most nobly, and she ought to be 
ashamed if she couldn’t appreciate such nobility, I 
declared. But I did no good ; she only reiterated 
her regrets at Patty’s “ mess,” not a whit disturbed 
by my vials of wrath, But in this iteration she was 
cut short by her husband’s voice, as he came in from 
the little library which communicated with the room 
we occupied : 

“Emily, you don’t know men quite as well as 
you think you do, my dear. When I went into the 
smoking-room last night Major Howith joined me; 
and what do you think he said to me?” 

“ Well, what ?” inquired Mrs. Emily, making a 
little impatient movement. 

‘*He said that if Patty was to be won by any 
living man he should try his best to win her. You 
see, my dear, your way of looking upon things doesn’t 
always fit the case and the people. Howith is aman 
to appreciate just such silent endurance and faithful- 
ness as Patty revealed, and he doesn’t believe that 
her heart is forever buried in Melroe’s grave any 
more than I do. It was my story of Mel that made 
everything fresh and living to her again. And now, 
Mrs. Emily, don’t you talk this over to Patty—not a 
word, mind, or you may never have Major Howith 
for a brother-in-law !” 





Mrs. Emily laughed. 

“Oh, I can keep a secret when I like as well as 
Patty, and I'll keep this ; and I’m glad your senti- 
ment has turned out better than my sense this time, 
sir!” she retorted, gayly. 

Her husband laughed, too ; but he looked at her, 
I thought, a little sadly, as he replied : 

“ Ah, Em! perhaps you'll see some time that our 
sentiment, as you call it, is better than your sense.” 

But she never will ! 


Seven years ago this conversation took place, 
seven years ago this very day ; and this morning I 
went down to the St. Denis to call upon Mrs, Felix 
Lundy Howith, who has just arrived from England 
on a three months’ visit. Before I left her a sweet- 
faced English girl came bringing in a sweet-faced 
half-English and half-American baby of two years, 
though he looked for all the world as much like a 
young Castilian as his dark-eyed mother. 

“ And what is his name ?” I asked. 

‘*Holland— Holland Melroe Howith. Felix 
named him, and he would have it so. Wasn't it 
superb of him? But Felix zs superb—you never 
saw such a man, dear, as Felix!” 

I told my cousin, the colonel, of this conversa- 
tion. He looked at his wife, that pretty, light-na- 
tured, fascinating little Emily. 

“ Here’s our sentiment against your sense, Mrs. 
Emily. You see how well it works.” 

“Yes, I see,” she answered ; “ but ”—laughing 
in our faces—‘‘ I was right in one thing: I told you 
the major wasn’t the man to play second-fiddle, and 
he isn’t. He assigns that part to his son, you 
see !” 





THE COMIC MUSE. 


I, 
A COUNTRY COURTSHIP. 


T was a night in harvest-time ; 
The full soft moon was gleamin’ 
With light that leads a fellow straight 
To where bright eyes are beamin’ ; 
And earth and air were bathed all round 
In just such milky splendor 
As soaks a fellow through and through, 
And makes him soft and tender. 
You'll see young lovers on such nights, 
Paired like the lights and shadows, 
And hear low voices on the paths 
That lead across the meadows. 


The hands had both gone up to bed, 
Tired out with all day sweepin’ 

Their cradles through the heavy grain, 
And you could 4ear them sleepin’ ; 

But, somehow, Cousin Jake hung round 
As restless as a swallow, 





Till I slunk by to leave him free 
And watch a chance to follow ; 

Then off he struck across the fields 
To see the parson’s darter— 

He thought he scooted mighty sly, 
But I was right straight arter. 

Well, now, you’d ought to see him go, 
Down by the old stone-quarry, 

And out through Deacon Jones’s lot— 
Like a Shanghai in a hurry ! 

At last I saw the parson’s house 
A-peepin’ through the maples, 

While dark behind the orchard lay, 
All loaden down with apples. 

There wa’n’t a light about the place, 
Save one in the back kitchin, 

And by it sat the parson’s wife, 
A-stitchin’ and a-stitchin’. 


Jake he stole round into the yard, 
All this here time supposin’ 

That I was safe at home in dad’s, 
And snug in bed a-snoozin’ ; 
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I crawled along close by the fence, 
And through the rails kept peekin’, 
While he went dodgin’ round the barn; 
And through the garden sneakin’ : 

You see the parson drove his folks 
With a patent pious snaffle, 

And was the sort of parent 
That a fellow's got to baffle. 

Just then Jake whistled low and clear, 
And then a little louder : 

Thinks I, ‘‘ If you wake up the dog, 
He'll chaw you into chowder !” 

I knew he was a surly brute; 
One night he bit our Barney, 

Who come to tip the hired girl 
A little Irish blarney ; 

Another time when Gridley’s steer 
Broke in the parson’s clover, 

He jumped and ketched him by the nose 
And keeled him right square over. 

I heard a growl so awful deep, 
I knowed at once ’twas Towser’s, 

And waited just to see him rush 
And grab Jake by the trousers ; 

But no such thing: he wagged his tail 
When Jake said, ‘* Poor old fellow,” 

And clapped him on his shaggy back, 
All striped with black and yellow. 

He nosed around a little while, 
Pronounced the cuss all right, 

And just a kind o’ doggedly 
Wished him a pleasant night. 


I watched Jake all this time, and saw 
His eyeballs both a-glistenin’, 

And by the way his ears stuck up 
I knew he was a-listenin’. 

At last I heard the shed-door creak 
Upon its rusty hinges, 

And saw two little bright eyes peep 
From out their silken fringes— 

I heard him snicker as he took 
Her little hand in his’n ; 

She tried to draw it out, but no— 
Seemed though ’twas in State’s-pris’n. 

The moonlight was a-streamin’ down 
Too bright for Libbie’s blushes, 

And so they turned and took the seat 
Beside the lilac-bushes ; 

Where sitting safely in the shade, 
Among the moon-paled posies, 

They got their heads so mighty close 
I thought they’d bunk their noses ; 

And there they whispered for a while, 
As soft as kittens purrin’ : 

Thinks I, ‘‘ It’s just about the time 
For me to be a-stirrin’.” 


I stepped right back among the corn, 
And got a rousin’ punkin, 
All rosy ripe, but soft in spots : 
** By gum |” says I, *‘ that’s bunkin ! 
You'll never keep for cattle-feed 
Nor makin’ pies ; but, gosh, 
Although you're spoiled for punkin, 
You're exactly right for squash !” 
I crept just as I’ve seen our cat 
A-huntin’ of a squirrel, 
Until I come to where he sat 
A-talkin’ to his girl. 





He had his head a-kind o’ down, 
A-sayin’ suthin’ tender : 

I saw there wa’n’t no time to lose— 
Now was the time to send her! 

I heaved her up, and let her zip, 
Right square atween his shoulders : 

The way that punkin smashed and flew 
Would terrify beholders ! 

I guess he thought ’twas his own head 
That fell around him shattered, 

And that ’twas surely his own brains 
By which he was bespattered— 

(A very natural mistake, 
Both heads were of one color, 

If anything the punkin’s was 
A leetle mite the duller)— 

And though Jake always went well dressed, / 
And wa'n't by no means needy, 

I never saw one in my life 
Look so confounded seedy ! 

Jemima ! what a yell he let ! 
And then he made a bound, 

And cleared that seven-rail fence, 
While Lib she screamed and swound ! 


Great Czsar! what a fearful mess 
I’d made on’t with my larkin’ ! 

I thought I heard the side-door slam, 
The dog began a-barkin’. 

I knew if ketched in such a scrape, 
I'd look almighty silly ; 

But Lib—I couldn't leave her there, 
Stretched like a wilted lily ! 

So down I bent, more scared than Jake, 
A-thinkin’ every minit 

That such a fuss would rouse the house 
With every critter in it. 

And there she lay as still as death, 
Her face all set and white ; 

I raised her in my arms—and, George ! 
My heart did beat with fright ; 

It made me tremble just to see 
Her look as pale as starlight, 

And find her forehead and her lips, 
As cold, too, as that far light. 

But soon I noticed, as I watched, 
Her cvlor grow less pallid, 

As one by one, back to their homes, 
Her scattered senses rallied— 

And then—you’d ought to seen her blush, 
And stare in blank surprise, 

At seein’ me instead of Jake, 
On openin’ her eyes ! * 

Till, all at once, she tried to rise, 
And bu’sted out a-cryin’, 

And, gosh, I felt most aw/u/ mean, 
That ’ere there’s no denyin’. 

And ‘ Lib,” says I, still holdin’ her, 
‘** You're dreadful mad, I know; 

Now, do forgive me, won’t you, come ?” 
She sobbed out, ‘‘ Let me go!” 

I said she must forgive me first, 
My arm around her tightened— 

She didn’t struggle very hard, 
She was so weak and frightened. 

And then I told her how, for fun, 
I'd watched and followed Jake up, 

And lammed him with the punkin just 
To see him kind o’ wake up ; 
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And when I pictured how he jumped 
And bellowed like a calf, 

And how the punkin smashed and flew, 
You'd ought to seen her laugh ! 


Now, though I ain't by no means soft, 
I didn’t know how tryin’ 

*T would be to have Lib in my arms, 
A-laughin’ and a-cryin’ ; 

And though I felt "twas rather rough, 
The way she chanced to come there, 

I fairly longed to hold her clasped 
Until she’d grown to home there. 

Sometimes, mayhap, afore that night, 
At singin’-school or meetin’, 

I'd dreamed of more ’twixt her and me 
Than cold and distant greetin’ ; 

But now I wished her all my own, 
The precious little beauty, 

And still the shyer she become, 
The more I thought her poorty ! 

I didn’t hurry home that night, 
And guess I'd caught the fever 

I tried to cure in Cousin Jake, 
Before I turned to leave her. 


II. 
THE AMATEUR SPELLING-MATCH. 


SINCE spelling-matches everywhere 
O’er all the land abound, 
Why should not we, too, ‘‘do and dare ?” 
I will the words propound, 
And you, the “ favored scholar” be, 
As Rogers’ group suggests. 
With what a wealth of poetry 
The subject he invests ! 


Spell ‘‘spoons.” ‘‘ What! such a word!” you say ? 
** But fit for kitchen-school ? 








Or, in New Orleans, far away, 
When under Butler's rule ?” 

Fie ! fie ! should social science come, 
Or scurvy politics, 

To mar our peace with brutal bomb ? 
Away with all such tricks ! 


There! please goon. “S”—oh! the sound 
Through lips that sweetly smile, 

Like sibilant waters unprofound, 
That aimless hours beguile 

On pebbly beaches! ‘‘ P”—more staid 
The smile now on the lips, 

As though love’s sun that warmed the maid 
Was partly ‘neath eclipse. 


“ Double o ’—through parting lips that breaks, 
Like gurgling rill half held 
’Tween walling rocks and tent-like brakes, 
And wonder semi-knelled 
Through circling lips. ‘* N ”’—here again 
The semi-smile that played 
Athwart your lips so sweetly when 
The ‘*‘s” you first essayed. 


‘*S”—ah ! the smile is here again ! 
Oh, sweet thou letter ‘‘s!” 
You ’mind me of that moment when 
A tremulous little ‘‘ Yes” 
From self-same lips a day in eld 
My being thrilled with joy— 
When clouds of doubt were quick dispelled, 
And life lost all alloy. 


‘* Quite right,” I said ; ‘* but why this waste 
Of letters, since with two 
It can be spelled with greater haste, 
More truth, and less ado ?” 
‘Oh, fie! S, p, double o, n, s, 
Spells ‘ spoons :’ you needn’t try 
To spell the word with any less.” 
‘* Yes, dear ; two—‘ w and /,’” 
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HE world knows Mr. Edward A. Freeman as the 

able historian of the Norman Conquest and of other 
eras more or less important in history. Latterly he has 
become eminent in the writing of some very trenchant 
books and articles on the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk.” He isa 
Russophile of the most pronounced and anathematical 
sort ; and to him the Turk is an utter dé¢e notre and skel- 
eton in the European closet. In a recent article in the 
Contemporary Review, Mr. Freeman seeks, in rather odd 





fashion, to account for English friendliness for the Otto- 


man, 
coupled the present Prime-Minister of England. The 
real cause, he says, why the present English Government 
“shows such zeal in behalf of the Ottoman oppression” 
is ‘the Hebrew sympathies of Lord Beaconsfield ;” the 
reason why the English are called upon to uphold the 
Turk is, ‘that we have at the head of the English cabi- 
net a man of a nation (the Jewish) which has always 
found its interest in supporting the dominion of that in- 


With the Turk, in his hearty detestation, he has | 


| 
| 
| 


vading horde.” The historian goes on to characterize 
Lord Beaconsfield in terms anything but measured or 
judicial. He intimates that there are good Jews and bad 
Jews ; and that Lord Beaconsfield does not belong to the 
former category. He talks of his ‘‘ Semitic instinct,” 
and of his ‘‘ pelicy of old clo’,” declaring that the greater 
part of his career has been occupied with stealing the old 
clothes of the Liberals. Now, aside from the bad taste 
of taunting Lord Beaconsfield with his Jewish descent, 
Mr. Freeman puts forth a very singular theory when he 
asserts that the pro-Turkish policy of England is the cre- 
ation of a premier whose grandfather was a Hebrew, but 
who is himself not only an English squire, but a devoted 
member and ardent supporter of the English Church, It 
seems to be too late to reproach Benjamin Disraeli with 
his Hebrew descent ; besides, in order to make out his 
case, Mr. Freeman must prove that the ‘‘ Semitic in- 
stinct ” has ruled British policy for a century and a half. 
The Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Can- 
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ning, certainly could not be accused of being born to this 
** Semitic instinct ;” yet all three were far more out- 
spoken Turkophiles than Disraeli has ever shown himself 
to be. Nay, even Mr. Gladstone and Lord Russell, 
neither of whom in these days can say anything too bit- 
ter about the Turks, were the very men who, in the Cri- 
mean War, sent British soldiers to fight side by side with 
the Turk against the Russian. On the other hand, no 
one has been more outspoken in his condemnation of the 
Bulgarian atrocities than Lord Beaconsfield, or more 
cautious in giving encouragement to the Turks that Eng- 
land would aid them. We do not like Mr. Freeman’s 
strictures mainly because we think it grossly unjust that 
the present premier, who has won his high place and 
power by sheer genius and temper and labor, against 
obstacles which Gladstone and Russell never dreamed 
of ; who has been described by one of his political foes 
as ‘the greatest member of Parliament who ever sat in 
Westminster ;" and who is only now carrying out the 
policy adopted by Gladstone and his bitterest denouncers 
—should be taunted with his Hebrew origin in a country 
which, like England, professes to give an equal chance to 
rise to all. Disraeli's faults are historic, but we have 
never learned that among them was any treason to the 
traditions, prejudices, and aims, of his native country. 
If his present policy is Jewish, it is only saying that that 
of every Premier of England, from Robert Walpole 
down, has been Jewish. The fact is, that his policy is as 
English as it is possible to be ; for it consists in using 
the Turks as an obstacle to the progress of Russia ; it 
means not so much the preservation of Turkey as an 
Ottoman dominion as that of a second-class power 
which shall conveniently hold the Dardanelles and Con- 
stantinople in English interests. Besides, does Mr. Free- 
man really think that proud and anciently-descended 
peers, like the Duke of Richmond, Lord Derby, and the 
Marquis of Salisbury, would be content to use England as 
the vehicle and exponent of “ Asiatic feelings,” merely 
for the sake of holding office ? 


Mr. WILLIAM BLAcK having brought the principal 
characters in his charming tale, ‘‘Green Pastures and 
Piccadilly,” to America, is, after the manner of Dickens 
in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” limning the peculiarities of 
our places and our people. Mr. Black's hand is skillful, 
his touch delicate, his satire keen as the point of a 
rapier, his observation accurate, and if he bears us any 
real malice he scarcely reveals it. Nothing could be 
more adroitly or artistically done than the description of 
the arrival of his characters in New York, and their 
impressions of it; it is fresh, it is amusing, it is capti- 
vating. In the bit subjoined, the laugh is on our side. 
The travelers are taking their first luncheon at a New 
York hotel : 

‘“We were happily allowed to examine the charac- 
teristics of the American family at the next table—the 
first distinctive group of natives we had seen on shore. 
They fully bore out all we had heard about this country. 
The eldest daughter was rather pretty but sallow and 


unhealthy ; and she drank a frightful quantity of iced- | 





water. The mamma was shrunken and shriveled—all 
eyes, like a young crow—and seemed afflicted with a pro- 
found melancholy. The papa devoted himself to his 
newspaper and his toothpick. And there were one or 
two younger children, noisy, turbulent, petted, and im- 
pertinent. All these well-known characteristics we per- 
ceived ata glance. J¢ ts true we afterward discovered 
that the family was English; but that was of little 
account,” 


The travelers insist upon believing they are in Paris, 
so many things seem to them to bear resemblance to the 
great French capital, and the idea is carried out in the fol- 
lowing pleasant fashion : 


** We went for a drive in the hot, clear, brillant after- 
noon. Paris—Paris—Paris everywhere. Look at the 
cafés, with their small marble tables; look at the young 
men in straw hats who are continually chewing the end 
of a damp cigar that won’t keep alight ; look at the 
showy nettings of the small, wiry, long-tailed horses, 
and the spider-wheeled vehicles that spin along to the 
Bois de—to the Central Park, that is. Of course when 
we meet one of those vehicles we keep to the right hand 
—anybody could have foretold that. And here is the 
park itself—a very beautiful park, indeed, with green 
foliage, winding roads, ornamental waters, statues, foun- 
tains. There is a band playing down there in the shade of 
the trees. And here is a broad, paved thoroughfare—a 
promenade—with a murmur of talking, and a prevailing 
odor of cigarettes. Of course it is Offenbach the band 
is playing ; and it is pleasant enough to take a seat at 
this point of the Bois and look at the people, and listen 
to the music, and observe the glare of the sunlight on 
the greensward beyond, and on the crystal shoots of the 
fountains. And the plashing drops of the fountains 
have a music of their own. 

*« * How do you like being in Paris ?’ says Lady Syl- 
via, with a gentle smile, to her companion, the German 
ex-lieutenant. 

“**T do not like thinking of Paris at all,’ said he, 
gravely. ‘I have not seen Paris since I saw it from Ver- 
sailles. And there are two of my friends buried at Ver- 
Sailles.’ 

** And what was making our glad-faced Bell so serious 
too? She had not at all expressed that admiration of 
the thoroughfares we had driven through which was 
fairly demanded by their handsome buildings. Was she 
rather disappointed by the French look of New York? 
Would she rather have had the good honest squalor, and 
dirt, and smoke, of an English city ?” 

They go up the Hudson—the Rhine, as the travelers 
try to fancy it; ‘the beauty of this Paris is that the 
Rhine flows down to its very wharves ”—and the descrip- 
tion of all they see is told in termsso new, and with fan- 
cies so fresh, that it is all like a new scene to us, with 
unfamiliar enchantments. Saratoga, too, is painted in 
these same delicate and fresh tints; but what traveler 
does not find people and incidents that te native born 
searches in vain for? And hence, even if not quite in 
keeping with the delicate art that marks the descriptions 
generally, we need not be surprised to find a conversa- 
tion, alleged to have been overheard at Saratoga, that 
reads as if stolen bodily from the pages of Captain Ba- 
sil Hall or “‘ American Notes :” 


‘« But was it not kind of those two gentlemen, both 
of whom wore ample frock-coats and straw hats, to 
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place their chairs just before us on the lawn, so that we 
could not but overhear their conversation ? And what 
was it all about ? 

‘¢ ¢ Pennsylvania’s alive—jest alive,’ said the elder of 
the two. ‘The miners are red-hot—yes, six/ You 
should have heerd me at Mauch Chunk—twenty thousand 
people, and a barbecue in the woods, and a whole ox 
roasted — biggest thing since ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too’—when I told ’em that the bloated bondholders 
robbed ’em of their hard-earned wages, to roll in wealth, 
and dress in purple and fine linen, like Solomon in all 
his glory, and the lilies of the valley, you should have 
heerd ’em shout—I thought they would tear their shirts. 
The bond is the sharp-pinted stick, to poke up the peo- 

le.’ 

, “«* And how about Philadelphy ?’ says the other. 

‘“* Well, I was not quite so hefty there. There’s a 
heap of bonds in Philadelphy; and there’s no use in 
arousing prejudices— painful feelings — misunderstand- 
ings. It ain’t politics. What’s good for one sile ain’t 
good for another sile. You sow your seed as the land 
lays—that's politics. Where people hain’t got no bonds, 
there’s where to go in heavy on the bondholders. But 
in Philadelphy I give it to ’em on reform, and cor- 
ruption, and the days of the Revolution that tried men’s 
souls, and that sort o’ thing—and wishin’ we had Wash- 
ington back again. That’s always a tremendous pint, 
about Washington ; and when people are skittish on 
great questions, you fall back on the Father of his Coun- 
try. You see—’ 

‘«*But Washington’s dead,’ objected the disciple. 

“«* Of course he’s dead,’ said the other, triumphant- 
ly, ‘and that’s why he’s a living issue in a canvass. In 
politics, the deader a man is, the more you can do with 
him. He can’t talk back.’ 

“* And about Massachusetts, now ?’ the humble in- 
quirer asked. 

*** Well, those Yankees don’t take too much stock in 
talk. You can’t do much with the bonds and corrup- 
tion in Massachusetts. There you touch ’em up on 
whiskey and the nigger. The evils of intemperance and 
the oppressions of the colored brother—those are the 
two bowers in Massachusetts.’ 

‘“** Rhode Island ?’ 

**Oh, well, Rhode Island is a one-horse State where 
everybody pays taxes and goes to church ; and all you’ve 
got todo is to worry’em about the pope. Say the 
pope’s comin’ to run the machine.’ 

“Then these two also relapse into silence; and we 
are left free to pursue our own speculations.” 


This is capital in its way; and we suppose it was 
inevitable—it being long since established that it is im- 
possible to write about the United States without a 
greater or less spiee of burlesque. 


A COMPLAINT was lately made by an American writer, 
that the art of conversation—an art peculiarly dear to a 
gregarious and social race—is in a state of decline. The 
complainer seemed to think that our life is too hurried 
and money-seeking for the proper culture of an art which 
isleisurely and deliberate ; and took pains to compare the 
conversation heard in our drawing-rooms unfavorably with 
that the flavor of which we catch from books of English 
We suspect that he is too despondent. It 
is probably true that to some degree our institutions and 
habits interfere with the free growth of that polished 


Teminiscence, 





conversation which is made up of a certain amount of 
polished learning, of trained yet ready wit, and of omni- 
present tact. We have very few professional conversers, 
who “ get themselves up” to talk, like Macaulay, Sydney 
Smith, and ‘‘ Conversation Sharpe.” Symposia such as 
those of Holland House, and even of the Mitre in the 
Temple, are somewhat rare with us. The long existence 
of a rich aristocracy, which has always rather prided it- 
self on literary taste, has no doubt given to English up- 
per society the advantage and fame of brilliant conversa- 
tion. Yet Americans certainly have the talent of conver- 
sation in no common degree, though—and this is perhaps 
rather a merit than a detriment—it does not follow any 
prototype. We know that there are more good stump- 
speakers, more good parliamentary orators, and lyceum- 
lecturers, and eloquent preachers, in this country than in 
England. We are credited with “the gift of gab” ina 
superior degree. The conversation of our best draw- 
ing-rooms, therefore, may be less pleasantly pedantic, 
less elaborately epigrammatic and witty; but what it 
lacks in these qualities it gains, it seems to us, in vigor, 
and force, and native humor. We meet with many ab- 


| sorbingly interesting talkers who are independent of the 


poets, and have no carefully indited list of jokes in their 
waistcoat-pockets, to be peeped at and shot off on occa- 


sion. We talk more of practical things and individual 


experiences; and our talk is better suited to our au- 


diences. It may be added that conversation in good 
American circles is more delicate and more free from the 
stings of witty satire than in England in the reign of 
Hook, Smith, and Croker. Everything is not, as it 
ought not to be, sacrificed to a sparkling epigram. The 
great English talkers rarely restrained themselves because 
ladies were present ; their refining influence has an ob- 
vious effect upon polite conversation among us. There 
are circles, too, in which ali the ornaments of the Eng- 
lish art appear ; only, as in England, they are inner cir- 
cles, within which but a few choice spirits are admitted. 
The chatty “‘ diner-out,” while he is not so ubiquitous 
and conspicuous here as he was in England thirty years 
ago, who lived in lodgings and depended upon the skill 
of his tongue for his dinners, is by no means an unknown 
animal in our great cities. 


‘‘] HAVE seen a gallery of many pictures,” said one 
who had been sitting on the sea-shore watching the sun- 
set. There had been fleeting clouds, ships that came 
and went, and varying skies that now shrouded the scene 
in gray, now flooded it with yellow or rosy tints ; and 
the sails of the vessels, as they continually formed into 
new groups, at one moment became superb foci of light, 
at another shadowy phantoms. Those who have eyes to 
see need not go in search of new landscapes ; there is 
always a succession of changes coming to him if he will 
but attentively watch the gallery that Nature keeps al- 
ways open to those who can see. One of our best land- 
scape-painters declares that landscape-painting is @7r- 
painting ; that a veil hangs over every scene, which is 
different at different times, and it is this veil, this medium 
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of atmosphere, that gives to every picture its true quali- 
ty. ‘One day,” he says, ‘‘we go out in the morning, 
and, looking up and down the street, take no note of the 
sight ; we are not impressed ; but another day there is a 
slight change in the density or clarity of the atmosphere, 
and lo! what before was a commonplace view has be- 
come extremely beautiful. It is the change in the air 
that has made the change in the object.” There ought 
to be a great deal of philosophical comfort in this theory 
to all who have to stay at home. Every one has ob- 
served how a distant mountain changes its aspect during 
different hours of the day, and noted similar transforma- 
tions on the sea; but few, perhaps, have fully realized 
how every view, however apparently ordinary in charac- 
ter, has its succession of changes; how completely it 
proves to the studious observer an ever-varying gallery of 
pictures, each of which has its peculiar quality, and 
all their own subtile beauties. Every man, with the intel- 
ligence to observe, has thus perpetual change of scene: 
he can see the Jungfrau and Mont Blanc piled up in the 
clouds ; he can watch the hill-tops shift from green to 
purple ; he can note how an expanse of sea is now gray, 
now darkly green, now sparkling blue ; he can study how 
the air paints the scene in luminous haze of ever-changing 
tints—in short, if he only knows how, he can satisfy his 
art-taste and his love of change without the strain and 
fret of travel. 

THE current assertion that the American people have 
no special gift for public holiday-making is perhaps true ; 
but the deduction from this, that they have no talent for 
pleasure, seems to us quite wrong. Our popular places 
of summer resort give ample evidence that Americans 
have a very keen zest for recreation ; they may not fall 
very readily into prescribed methods of pleasure-making, 
but in their own way, and at times of their own selection, 
they do give themselves up to enjoyment with as much 
heartiness as almost any other people, although perhaps 
with less picturesque effect. If any one doubts this, he 
should have visited, at the height of the season, the sea- 
side resorts near our principal Atlantic cities. Those in 
the vicinity of New York, of which we can speak with 
greater certainty, have never been so largely visited as 
during the season just closing ; and some of the facts 
pertaining to these places are worth noting. Two ex- 
cursion-steamers of really grand proportions make daily 
trips to Rockaway beach ; in addition, some five or six 
other boats, only a little less capacious, go to the same 
place ; and the Long Island Railroad sends hourly trains 
there. We should say that fully twenty thousand per- 
sons are every fair summer day gathered along this sandy 
shore, and probably an equal number resort to the nearer 
beach at Coney Island. Moving among and watching 
the holiday-crowd at the former place, we were glad to see 
that, although liquor-bars were more numerous than we 
could easily count, the principal beverage, after harmless 
concoctions of lemon and soda-water, was lager-beer ; 
and not one person in the slightest degree intoxicated 
fell under our observation. The surf was full of bathers 





of both sexes, and the shore crowded with amused spec- 
tators ; but we saw no open act of impropriety. It is 
true, as might be expected, the conduct of the bathers 
was not in every instance marked by good taste, but noth- 
ing really wrong or specially censurable occurred. There 
was an abundance of hilarity ; good-humor and mirth 
prevailed, without friction or collision of any kind. The 
brilliant sky, the tumbling surf, the glittering sand, 
where marshaled the army of pleasure-seekers ; the many 
booths and refreshment-places ; the distant ships; the 
laughing bathers, as they frolicked in the waves—all 
made up a gay and, in its way, charming picture. But 
to us the significant circumstance was the fact everywhere 
exhibited that our people know how to give themselves 
up to pleasure without excesses, and have the faculty of 
enduring the friction of large crowds without losing their 
good-nature. 

WHILE Mr. Grant White, in accusing the American 
people of ‘‘ constraint and conscious effort” in their pro- 
nunciation, is largely right, he is wrong, we think, in at- 
tributing this habit to the influence of the dictionaries. 
The dictionaries, with a few exceptions in Webster, 
instead of sanctioning a syllabic utterance, distinctly, 
as a rule, indicate the correct usage ; and hence those 
who diligently study these volumes will not say “ extra- 
ordinary,” ‘‘ of-ten,” ‘‘ cas-tle,” ‘‘ be-lieve,” ‘‘ con-ven- 
tion,” ‘‘ gal-lows,” ‘* bel-lows,” etc. 
ers who speak with this undue emphasis are very apt in 
other instances to clip their words, and send them forth 
‘** half-made up.” We may hear a person speak of 
*extra-ordinary singin’,” ‘‘I b’lieve that is a cas-tel,” 
‘han’ me the bel-lows,” and so on, These instances 
exhibit ignorance of accepted usage all round, and the 
dictionaries would set the blunderers right. The spelling- 
book, as it is used in our public schools, has something 
to do with the instances of syllabic utterance that we 
hear ; but class-reading aloud, we imagine, is peculiarly 
the offending cause. Distinctness is the one thing taught 


But the very speak- 


in school-reading ; an easy, flexible, natural utterance is 
fairly rendered impossible by the stress laid by the teacher 


on precision. How and when to s/ur, as well as how 
and when to give fullness of utterance, is never or rarely 
taught ; and, as a consequence, the boy or girl retains 
through life a notion of carrect speaking as something 
rigid, syllabic, and pedantically precise. It is a wonder 
that Mr. White did not cite Yam/et's well-known direc- 
tion to the player, as embodying exactly the just mean 
in utterance : ‘‘ Speak the speech, I pray you, ¢rzppingly 
on the tongue.” This is the charm of all good delivery, 
and it is much to be wished that public speakers of all 
kinds, as well as private persons, would act on the Shake- 
spearean hint. 

THE hard times seem to have put all the world in a 
merry mood if we may judge by the class of books that 
are most read and the plays that have had possession of 
our theatres. Lydia Thompson’s gay burlesque troupe 
at Wallack’s; Mr. Sothern in a new, laugh-convulsing 
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part under the serio-comic designation of ‘‘ The Crushed 
Tragedian ;” at the Union Square a very witty, nicely 
played, but naughty comic comedy—all comedies are not 
strictly comic, and farce is not the word—called ‘‘ Pink 
Dominos "—these with Chinese extravaganzas and domes- 
tic absurdities (such as ‘‘ Our Baby”) make up an histri- 
onic catalogue in which all is hilarity and roaring fun. 
And in literature, instead of essays on political economy, 
or studies likely to lead us out of our present industrial 
slough, a series of effusions erudite in baby-lore and 
baby-funniments, and such merry trifles as ‘‘ That Hus- 
band of Mine,” have taken possession of the majority of 
readers. We will not vex the reader by repeating the 
oft-quoted comment about the French theatres during 
the Reign of Terror; and, if we did introduce this well- 
worn moral, it would be wrongfully applied. The pub- 
lic mirth, we imagine, is in no sense feverish or abnor- 
mal; it is not a reaction from despair ; it is not a wild 
desire to drown suffering or memories of horrors in an 
intoxicating whirl of pleasure—but is simply that natural 
activity of the sense of humor that is always sure to oc- 
cur when a new school of wits arise, and which is always 
more marked in summer than at other seasons. The vaca- 
tions are not times for study, and hence people on the 
sea-shore and among the hills are apt to fill up their un- 
occupied hours with lively books ; and those who stay at 
home in town can naturally be seduced to the theatres 
only when some light and cheerful play has power to 
make them forget the heat and fatigues of the day. And 
it is all well that it isso. So long as people retain their 
sense of mirth the hardships of life will be shorn of half 
their evils. We should dislike to see literature or the 
stage too largely given over to humor, but doubtless there 
are enough serious tastes and serious interests to main- 
tain in the long-run a healthful balance. 


HARLEM RIVBR is noted for athletic displays of an 
aquatic character. Here are the houses of a number of 
boat-clubs ; it is the field where oarsmen come to show 
their skill, and swimmers to prove their endurance. 
The river, on a summer afternoon, is thronged with 
boats in picturesque confusion, and groups of bathers 





disport on the shores. There is one feature of the 
scene that is worthy of note, and one’s judgment of it 
will depend very much upon the spirit with which he 
looks at it: this is, the liberal exhibit of the human 
figure. Many of the oarsmen wear the recognized train- 
ing uniform—a gauze shirt with neck, arms, and shoul- 
ders bare ; but others are clothed only at the loins, mak- 
ing a classic display of muscular arms and stalwart 
shoulders and breast. We call this display classic, be- 
cause it is eminently artistic in character, if one chooses 
to look at it with the old Greek love for the human 
form, the pagan admiration for the graceful and the 
strong. Many of the boat-crews in the animated pict- 
ure seem to the imagination like Greek athletes trans- 
ported from the ancient shores of the A®gean Sea. 
Along the shore, however, are groups of young bathers, 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age, who discard all 
covering, and pose in their nakedness within close view 
of the passing steamboats, with a superiority to all 
embarrassment that may be considered philosophical 
if one can sufficiently indue himself with the Greek 
spirit, or gratuitously immodest if he insists upon re- 
taining the spectacles of the nineteenth century. The 
scene to the uninitiated is nota little startling; but, 
just as we have shown elsewhere that a landscape 
depends upon the atmospheric veil through which it 
is looked, so does the significance of these scenes de- 
pend upon whether for the time we are ancient Greeks 
or Christians. They unmistakably have, apart from ques- 
tions of their propriety, a certain value : they encourage 
athletic sports ; they promote the development and vigor 
of the human figure, and, aside from muscular exercise, 
out-of-door sun-baths are eminently health-giving ; and 
hence this revival of the ancient Greek gymnasium (for 
such it may be called), wherein grace, beauty, strength, 
physical perfection, become objects of admiration, has 
its claims for public approval. It would be easy to re- 
strict it by police regulations to proper limits, and let 
this be done; but let us be sure that the interposition 
of the police does not repress the love for athletic ac- 
tivity, for out-of-door sports, for manly competition, 
which are involved in and developed by these displays. 


—————— 


Books ef 


AVING expounded, in the two previous volumes of 

his ‘‘ Problems of Life and Mind,” those general 
principles which should constitute, in his opinion, the 
foundations of a creed, Mr. George Henry Lewes has now 
reached that stage in his work which calls for the consid- 
eration of ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Mind.”1 Under this 
head, in the third volume, are discussed four of the most 
important problems that can engage the attention of the 
thinker—the crucial tests, indeed, of any system of phi- 
losophy—namely, the Nature of Life, the Mechanism of 
the Nervous System, Animal Automatism, and the Re- 





? The Physical Basis of Mind. With Illustrations. Being 
the Second Series of Problems of Life and Mind. By George 
Henry Lewes. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 8vo, pp. 556. 





the Dag. 


flex Theory. Each of the essays devoted to these several 
topics is extremely painstaking and elaborate, and, taken 
together, they furnish what is, perhaps, the best exposi- 
tion of the relations between body and mind in the hu- 
man organism that has yet been offered—or, at least, the 
most trustworthy résumé of the light thrown upon the 
subject by the latest researches tn physiology and psychol- 
ogy. The first essay, on the Nature of Life, ‘deals 
with the specialty of organic phenomena as distinguished 
from the inorganic,” and sets forth the physiological prin- 
ciples which psychology must constantly invoke. The great 
subject of Evolution naturally comes up for consideration 
in connection with this theme, and it is noteworthy that 
while Mr. Lewes cordially accepts the general doctrine and 
also the special Darwinian form of it, he suggests a modifi- 
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cation of the hypothesis of Natural Selection by extending 
to the fissues and organs that principle of competition 
which Mr, Darwin has so luminously applied to organ- 
isms ; in other words, he argues that not only is there a 
** struggle for existence” on the part of the individual 
organism in competition with other organisms, but also 
a similar struggle within the organism itself between the 
tissues and organs constituting it. This generalization 
and extension of the struggle for existence is in full ac- 
cord, as Mr. Lewes thinks, with the ascertained phenom- 
ena of organic life, and, at the same time, answers many 
of the hitherto unanswered objections to the Darwinian 
theory. 

The second essay, on the Nervous Mechanism, sets 
forth, with the aid of illustrations and diagrams, all that 
is known and ail that can be legitimately inferred respect- 
ing the structure and properties of that all-important sys- 
tem. Those who have read Mr. Lewes’s ‘‘ Physiology of 
Common Life” know how skillfully and lucidly and help- 
fully he expounds such matters, how well he appreciates 
and smooths the difficulties of the non-scientific reader, 
and what a picturesque interest he imparts to what in 


inferior hands are likely to be mere accumulations of dry | 


facts and learned lumber ; and these qualities are exhib- 
ited in a not inferior degree in the present essay. The 
author, indeed, feels called upon to apologize for his 
skeptical and revolutionary attitude in presence of opin- 
ions commonly held to be established truths, and it cer- 
tainly is surprising to see peremptory challenges thrown 
down to so many of the hoary commonplaces of physiology 
and psychology ; but, while very few are competent to 
pronounce upon the issues raised, it will prove a serviceable 
lesson to the general reader to have it thus brought home 
to him how easy it is even for men of scientific training 
to substitute plausible inference for demonstrated fact, 
and how purely speculative and delusive is much of our 
so-called ‘‘ exact knowledge.” Nothing, for example, 
has figured more largely in the current and accepted ex- 
positions of the nervous mechanism than what is called 
the nerve-cell—it lies at the very basis of the established 
theory of the nervous system ; yet Mr. Lewes presents 
what appears to a layman conclusive evidence that it is 
a mere ‘‘ superstition,’”’ generated by fanciful inferences 
from the supposed data of an imaginary anatomy. The 
two remaining essays discuss cognate topics (Animal 
Automatism and the Reflex Theory), and are notable for 
their elaborate refutation of the Materialistic interpreta- 
tion of life toward which, as it was supposed, Mr. Lewes's 
earlier arguments were leading him. Constant insistance 
on “the biological point of view,” as he calls it, while 
it causes a rejection of the mechanical theory in so far as 
it pretends to be an adequate explanation of @// the phe- 
nomena of life, admits the fullest recognition of the 
mechanical relations involved in animal movements, and 
thus endeavors to reconcile the contending schools. In 
the third essay he attempts to furnish a satisfactory solu- 
tion of that much-debated question—the relation between 
Body and Mind. ‘This solution explains why physical 
and mental phenomena must necessarily present to our 
apprehension such profoundly diverse characters ; and 
shows that Materialism, in attempting to deduce the men- 
tal from the physical, puts into the conclusion what the 
very terms have excluded from the premises ; whereas, 
on the hypothesis of a physical process being only the 
objective aspect of a mental process, the attempt to in- 
terpret the one by the other is as legitimate as the solution 
of a geometrical problem by algebra.” __ 

It must be confessed that the progress of the exposi- 
tion and the gradual revelation of the full proportions of 
Mr. Lewes’s philosophical system do not remove the 





impression which we derived from the earlier volumes 
that the value of his work will lie rather on its critical 
than on its constructive side. Few thinkers have ap- 
proached the complex problems of life and mind —of 
Nature and human nature, as the old theologians used to 
phrase it—with a more consistent attitude of skeptical 
inquiry ; and his equal mastery of the data accumulated 
by science, and of the speculative determinations of all 
schools of metaphysicians, render him a more formidable 
antagonist of loose or one-sided thinking and of imper- 
fectly-buttressed theories than often enters the field of 
philosophical controversy. His keen and trenchant criti- 
cisms will almost certainly compel the modification and 
restatement if not the total abandonment of many theo- 
ries and opinions which have been long held to be be- 
yond the reach of dispute ; but there is a tentativeness, 
so to speak, about essential parts of his own system which 
is eminently creditable to his candor, but which necessa- 
rily abates our confidence in the validity of his conclu- 
sions. The truth is, that Mr. Lewes’s criticism is so 
destructive that it implants in the reader’s mind a fixed 
distrust of anything that partakes of a speculative, theo- 
retic, or inferential character, Mr. Lewes’s own specula- 
tions, theories, and inferences, included. 


OnE of the ‘‘ Americana,” which has recently become 
so scarce as to bring excessive prices at the book-auctions, 
is once more brought within reach of the general reading 
public by the publication of a new edition of the Rev. 
Samuel Peters’s ‘‘ History of Connecticut,” ! originally 
published in London in 178t. The chief interest attaching 
to this curious book arises from the fact that in it were 
first published the famous Connecticut ‘‘ Blue-Laws ;” 
and the appearance of the present edition is due to the 
doubts thrown upon their authenticity, and consequently 
upon the dona fides of Dr. Peters, by Mr. James Ham- 
mond Trumbull and others, who have declared them to 
be a fiction and a calumny upon the early settlers of Con- 
necticut. Mr. Samuel Jarvis McCormick, the editor of 
the new edition, is a descendant of Dr. Peters, and he 
endeavors to fortify the latter's statements by confirma- 
tory evidence drawn from official documents, contempo- 
rary writings, and unpublished manuscripts. This evi- 
dence is embodied in the form of notes, which add 
greatly to the value of the work, but which, it must be 
confessed, confute the statements of the reverend author 
quite as often as they establish them. On the crucial 
question of the ‘‘ Blue-Laws” no new light whatever is 
thrown, and the controversy concerning them remains 
where it was, except that the point is brought out that 
Dr. Peters himself does not claim that these laws were 
promulgated and authorized in the usual manner, and, 
consequently, that they had the force rather of cus- 
tom and usage than of formal statutory enactment. 
The question of their authenticity still depends largely 
upon the amount of credence we consider Dr. Peters's 
assertion entitled to; and it is only fair to say that his 
statements in this particular case derive considerable sup- 
port from the character of the history as a whole. On 
the one side is the fact that the tone of the work through- 
out is extremely hostile and caustic, and shows that the 
doctor would willingly set down everything that could tend 
to the disadvantage of the colonists ; but, on the other 
hand, the manner in which the obnoxious laws are intro- 


1 Dr. Samuel Peters’ LL. D. General History of Connec- 
ticut, from its First Settlement under George Fenwick to its 
Latest Period of Amity with Great Britain prior to the Revo- 
lution, By a Gentleman of the Province. Edited, with Notes 
and Additions, by Samuel Jarvis McCormick. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. «a2mo, pp. 285. 
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duced into the narrative, and everything connected with 
them, give evidence, at least, of good faith on the part 
of the author. The book, in short, shows clearly enough 
that it was the work of an angry and embittered man, 
but not of a dishonest one, though it is quite possible, of 
course, that Dr. Peters should be mistaken in matters of 
detail. That the early Connecticut settlers were intoler- 
ant, arbitrary, and tyrannical in the extreme, is one of the 
indisputable truths of history ; and it is comparatively 
an unimportant matter whether they went to the length 
of prohibiting by law a mother from kissing her child on 
Sunday. 

The interest of the work, however, is not confined to 
the controversy about the Blue-Laws. The geographical 
descriptions, and the long analyses of the claims of title 
to the territory brought forward by different colonies, 
will probably be skipped by most readers ; but the picture 
of manners and customs and modes of life is a very ani- 
mated one, and gives us a lively idea of the circumstances 
of colonial society just prior to the Revolution. The 
doctor kas an evident liking for good stories and an apti- 
tude for telling them, and, besides many curious details 
about ‘“‘ bundling” and other local usages, we find here 
a goodly number of personal anecdotes, among them the 
earliest version of General Putnam’s adventure with the 
wolf (here transformed into a bear with two cubs). The 
following episode in the history of the town of Wind- 
ham, narrated by the doctor with perfect seriousness, 
combines with other things to show that he wrote before 
the fear of captious critics had sharpened the perceptions 
of historians : 


‘Strangers in Windham are very much terrified at 
the hideous noise made on summer evenings by the vast 
number of frogs in the brooks and ponds. ‘There are 
about thirty different voices among them, some of which 
resemble the bellowing of a bull. The owls and whip- 
poorwills complete the rough concert, which may be 
heard several miles. Persons accustomed to such sere- 
nades are not disturbed by them at their proper stations ; 
but one night in July, 1758, the frogs of an artificial 
pond, three miles square, and about five from Windham, 
finding the water dried up, left the place in a body, and 
marched, or rather hopped, toward Winnomantic River. 
They were under the necessity of taking the road and 
going through the town, which they entered about mid- 
night. The bull-frogs were the leaders, and the pipers 
followed without number. They filled the road forty 
yards wide for four miles in length, and were for several 
hours in passing through the town unusually clamorous. 
The inhabitants were equally perplexed and frightened : 
some expected to find an army of French and Indians ; oth- 
ers feared an earthquake and dissolution of Nature. The 
consternation was universal. Old and young, male and 
female, fled naked from their beds with worse shriekings 
than those of the frogs. The event was fatal to several 
women. The men, after a flight of half a mile, in 
which they met with many broken shins, finding no ene- 
my in pursuit of them, made a halt, and summoned reso- 
lution enough to venture back to their wives and chil- 
dren, when they distinctly heard from the enemy’s camp 
these words : ‘ Wight, Hilderkin, Dier, Tete.’ This last, 
they thought, meant treaty, and, plucking up courage, 
they sent a triumvirate to capitulate with the supposed 
French and Indians. These the men approached in their 
shirts, and begged to speak with the general ; but it be- 
ing dark, and no answer given, they were sorely agitated 
for some time betwixt hope and fear: at length, how- 
ever, they discovered that the dreaded inimical army was 
an army of thirsty frogs going to the river for a little 
water.” 


The doctor closes his narrative by observing that the 
people of Windham have been ridiculed for their timidity 
on that occasion, but expresses his conviction that ‘an 
army under the Duke of Marlborough would, under the 
like circumstances, have acted no better than they did.” 
This is doubtless an extreme instance of the author’s gul- 





libility, if that is not too harsh a name for it, but the 
piquancy of the book is enhanced throughout by a cer- 
tain quaint combination of native intellectual shrewdness 
and keen insight with an almost childlike credulity. 


A COMPREHENSIVE and systematic treatise on the 
application of art to industry would undoubtedly be of 
great service just now, when the attention of our artisans 
and manufacturers has been drawn to our deficiencies in 
this matter by the great competitive displays of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition ; but Mr. George Ward Nichols has 
failed to fully meet the want in the work which the 
Messrs. Harpers have issued for him.!' Mr. Nichols is 
favorably known as a writer on art, and his book con- 
tains material of the highest interest and value ; but the 
material is utterly undigested, it is badly arranged and 
poorly classified, and the force of the author's arguments 
is dissipated by reason of their being imbedded in a mass 
of irrelevant and incongruous matter. A natural in- 
ference from the book itself is that the author had care- 
fully collected data for such a treatise as we have spoken 
of, that he could not find time to assort and reduce them 
to shape, and that he finally decided to publish them as 
they stood, trusting to their intrinsic value to compensate 
for any defects of composition. 

The object of the work, as defined by Mr. Nichols, 
is ‘to show the need of art-education in the United 
States; to relate something of its history in Europe ; to 
explain what is meant by its application to industry, and 
to propose a method of instruction best adapted to our 
people and institutions.” The thesis mainly insisted 
upon is that, in order to enable our countrymen to hold 
their own in the future competitions of commerce, we 
must follow the example of the leading European na- 
tions and provide in a scientific manner and on a liberal 
scale—1. For the universal instruction of youth in the 
elements of art (the principles and methods of both the 
fine and industrial arts being the same up to a certain 
point) ; and, 2. For the special technical training of those 
whose pursuits offer opportunities for the application of 
wider and more thorough knowledge. The necessity 
of this appears so obvious to the author that he as- 
sumes that sooner or later it will be universally recog- 
nized by our educational authorities, and addresses him- 
self more particularly to what may be called the second 
branch of his subject, namely, the discovery of the best 
method of training and instruction. In order to find 
this he examines in detail all that has been accomplished 
in this direction by public and private enterprise in the 
various countries of Europe ; and then, selecting those 
principles and methods which common experience has 
fixed upon as most essential, he constructs an elaborate 
and systematic scheme of art-instruction, which, falling 
in with the mathematical studies of our primary schools, 
adapts itself to the several ascending grades of the 
school system, until it diverges into the more advanced 
curriculum of art academies and institutes of technol- 
ogy. Of course, practical experiment must furnish the 
only satisfactory test of this scheme, but it seems practi- 
cable and adequate, and there can be no doubt that it con- 
tains many valuable suggestions for any State, school 
district, or private teacher, that proposes to make a trial 
of scientific instruction in art. 

The most useful portion of the book are the chap- 
ters describing the plans of art-education and of stimu- 
lating industrial skill that have been adopted in Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Austria, Prussia, and 
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Nichols. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Spain. The most interesting portion, perhaps, is the sup- 
plementary chapter on the Centennial Exposition, where 


of the substantial trustworthiness of the testimony of our 
senses regarding the external world. The testimony 


Mr. Nichols was a member of the corps of judges, and | may be misleading, as Berkeley has demonstrated, but it 
of which he was evidently a close and well-informed | is all we have, and Natural Science at least commits 


student. But most enjoyable of all are the numerous 
pictures, which illustrate every important department of 
industrial art, and are engraved and printed in the most 
exquisite manner. 


OnE of the complaints commonly made by believers 
in spiritualism and other correlated mysteries is that sci- 
entific men refuse to give the same sort of attention to 
its manifestations as they give to all the other phenom- 
ena which Nature presents. ‘They say that scientists 
have made up their minds on a subject which they have 
not investigated, and profess to believe that thorough 
and impartial investigation would in every case lead to 
the acknowledgment of the reality of the spiritualistic 
phenomena if not to acceptance of the interpretation 
which spiritualists put upon them. This complaint, 
though not without some justification, has never been 
wholly true—individual scientists having over and over 
again tried to apply the ordinary tests of science ; and 
the works of Dr. W. B. Carpenter show that he, at 
least, has neither been afraid nor unwilling to study the 
subject in all its bearings. The methods he has pursued, 
and the conclusions he has reached in the matter, are 
plainly enough indicated in certain chapters of his 
‘*Mental Physiology,” but he has now presented his 
views in more precise and consecutive form in two 
lectures which he delivered a few months ago at the 
London Institution. In these lectures, just issued with 
copious addenda and fidces justificatives, he discusses 
historically and scientifically the whole subject of mes- 
merism, odylism, clairvoyance, thought-reading, table- 
turning, and spiritualism ; and he speaks as one who is 
thoroughly familiar with all its phases, and whose mind 
is fully made up. Many of the so-called mesmeric and 
spiritualistic phenomena he refers to conscious fraud and 
imposition, others to ignorance and unintentional seif- 
deception, while for the small residuum of strange /acts 
which have so puzzled and misled honest observers he 
finds an adequate explanation in sense- deceptions 
brought about by ‘the subjection of the mind to a 
dominant idea.” Spiritualism in its modern manifesta- 
tions he regards as one of those strange epidemic delu- 
sions which at various periods have swept over large 
portions of the world, and he maintains that science can 
put it down by proving, as it can readily do, that the 
really authentic data on which the delusion is based are 
the result of those abnormal conditions of the human 
mind and body with which physiologists and psycholo- 
gists are already familiar. ‘‘ Expectant Attention” plays 
the same crucial part as in Dr. Hammond's treatise, 
which we had occasion to notice a year or so ago, and 
** Fallacies of Memory” dispose of whatever this fails 
to explain. 

Of course the question as to the adequacy of Dr. 
Carpenter’s interpretation is preéminently one with which 
scientific experts must deal ; but we may call attention, 
as we have already done in our noticeof Dr. Hammond’s 
book, to what appears to be the special weakness of his 
argument. The very structure of science, the entire 


fabric of human knowledge, rests upon our assumpiion | 


| suicide in discrediting it. 


Now Dr. Carpenter’s argu- 
ment is wholly dependent for its validity upon the prop- 
osition that our senses are liable to deceive us, and he 
summarizes his doctrine in the sentence that ‘* we should 
rather trust to the evidence of our sense than to that of 
our senses.” He admits that the evidence of the senses 
under the usual conditions is sufficient for all ordinary 
matters, but argues that it is not admissible when ex- 
traordinary matters are dealt with. But just here 
begins the real difficulty—What is ordinary and what 
extraordinary ? Each age and each period would return 
a different answer, for, as some one has well said, ‘‘ the 
miracles of one generation are the commonplaces of the 
next.” 

Inconclusive in some respects though the book may 
be, however, there can be no doubt as to its great inter- 
est and suggestiveness. It is written with remarkable 
animation and vigor, and it abounds in “‘ cases ” quite as 
wonderful as any which the spiritualists have brought 
forward. 


EXPERIENCE has shown that the study of the natural 
sciences cannot be pursued to advantage by beginners 
any more than by advanced scholars, save through the 
medium of practical experiments ; and a very important 
gap in existing means of instruction will be filled by 
Mayer and Barnard’s ‘‘ Experimental Science Series for 
Beginners.”1 The initial volime of the series has just 
been issued, and its design, as explained in the preface, 
is ‘‘to furnish a number of simple and easy experiments 
in the phenomena of light, that any onecan perform with 
materials that may be found in any dwelling-house, or 
that may be bought for a small sum in any town or city.” 
Nearly all the experiments are new, all have been thor- 
oughly tested, the whole of them can be performed at a 
total cost of less than fifteen dollars, and they make fa- 
miliar to the most childish intelligence the salient facts 
concerning the sources, action, reflection, refraction, and 
decomposition of light, the laws of colors, and the teach- 
ings of thesolar spectrum. The plan of the book differs 
from that of any of its predecessors in this, that the 
experiments are not subordinate to and merely illustrative 
of the text, but, in fact, constitute the essence of the in- 
struction ; the method is to give first minute directions 
for performing the experiment, then to describe its re- 
sults, and then to point out, as the natural outcome of 
the performance, the particular fact or law which it illus- 
trates. The experiment is the lesson; the idea of the 
authors being that ‘‘ the experimenter who questions Na- 
ture himself, who constructs hisown apparatus, and who 
performs his own experiments, learns past forgetting— 
he knows because he has observed.” Though all are 
simple and easily performed, many of the experiments 
are exceedingly beautiful, and children would delight in 
them precisely as in the mysterious shows of the magic 
lantern. Inschools the pupils might take turns in per- 
forming them, and the time devoted to the lesson would 
doubtless be looked forward to with eagerness and 
back upon with regret. Similar volumes will deal with 
sound, heat, optics, magnetism, electricity, and mechan- 
ics. 





1 Mesmerism, Spiritualism, etc., Historically and Scientifi- 
cally Considered. Being Two Lectures delivered at the Lon- 
don Institution, with Preface and Appendix, by W. B. Car- 
penter, M. D., LL. D., F. R.S. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 8vo, pp. 158. 





1 Experimental Science Series for Beginners. Light: A 
Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Experiments 
in the Phenomena of Light, for the Use of Students of Every 
Age. By Alfred M. Mayerand Charles Barnard. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 113. 
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Of her beleaguered king, with—“ mate ! ” 


“* The Game Knut played,” page 405. 





